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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. — 


Tue work, of which the first American edition is 
now offered to the Christian public, was prepared by a 
distinguished Unitarian clergyman in England, and con- 
sists of practical discourses from himself and several of 
his brethren in the ministry. 

Its objects as stated in the preface to the English 
edition, were “‘to provide discourses fitted to benefit 
the heads of families in their private meditations ; and 
others suited to be read aloud in the miscellaneous as- 
sembly of the family circle.” ‘These objects appear to 
have been successfully accomplished in the present vol- 
ume. ‘Ihe discourses which it contains present clear 
and animating views of some of the most interesting 
topics of religion, and are well adapted at once to con- 
vince the understanding and to affect the heart. ‘They 
are written with more than ordinary ability, all of them 
free from extravagance and empty declamation, and 
some of them abounding in passages of true and pathet- 
ic eloquence. The reader will find in them many just 
delineations of character, and discriminating statements 
of duty, clothed in attractive and forcible language. 
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He will perceive that their spirit is the pure, rational, 
elevated and lovely spirit of our blessed master. 

The editor is glad to bring before the community 
such a favorable specimen of the pulpit talents of our 
English brethren of the Unitarian faith. ‘Their wri- 
tings are comparatively little known among us. We 
love and honor their names as the faithful advocates of 
civil and religious liberty, and the zealous supporters of 
the simple doctrines of primitive christianity ; but, until 
recently, we have not had much acquaintance with 
their published labors. We owe them a debt of grati- 
tude for their noble efforts in the cause of truth and 
freedom, and we rejoice to add to our obligations, the 
present contribution to the interests of practical religion. 
May it increase our sympathy and friendship for those 
distant brethren who have received ‘the like precious 
faith with us.” 

That this volume may prove a blessing to every fam- 
ily into which it shall enter, by confirming a pure and 
intelligent faith, quickening the spirit of devotion, and 
‘‘extending the prevalence of vital and personal reli- 
gion ” is the sincere wish and hope of 


Tue AMERICAN EprTor. 
Boston, May, 1831. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 


In bringing before the Public the Second Edition of 
this Work, the Editor has to remark, that at the sug- 
gestion of friends, and by the aid of his respected 
Coadjutors, he has added to each discourse a Prayer, 
supplied by the several Contributors. 

The Editor is not insensible to the favorable 
reception given to the First Edition of these Sermons ; 
a reception which he ascribes, in part, to the kindness of 
the subscribers; but mostly to the well-known worth 
_and talent of those Ministers who did him the honor to 
consign their compositions into his hands. He trusts, 
and he has reason to hope, that the discourses may 
already have proved in some measure conducive to the. 
great objects which they were designed to serve: and 
if he might, without being thought wearisome, venture 
to revert to the chief end which he had in view in pre- 
paring them for the press, he would urge, with solemn 
earnestness, upon all heads and masters of families, 
the observance of the imperative and pleasant duty of 
family worship. Guided by the general tenor of the 
Scriptures, and the general experience of the best 
Christians, and considering the great ends of the Chris- 
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tian religion, he is fully convinced that in proportion as 
this duty is observed in a family, in a church, or ina 
community, in the same proportion will the favor of 
God rest upon it ; and piety, and its constant attendant 
happiness, be found to prevail in the midst of its mem- 
bers. ‘The adoption of family worship would destroy 
one half of the unhappiness which mars the peace of 
domestic life; and it would augment and sanctify the 
comforts of home, to an extent not conceivable by those 
who limit their exercises of devotion to the house of 
public prayer. The most interesting and the most 
happy family mentioned in the New Testament, is 
that in which religion was most honored, and the 
Saviour of the world most beloved ;—nor can a more 
engaging and attractive argument be adduced in favor 
of family devotion, than that which is presented in the 
happy mixture of affection and piety observable in the 
house of Lazarus and his sisters Mary and Martha. 

May the blessing of Him, without whom all human 
labors are in vain,—of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, follow this and every endeavor to 
advance the kingdom of his Son. 
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SERMON LI. 





ON FAMILY WORSHIP. 





Acts 1. 42. 


‘AND THEY CONTINUED STEDFASTLY IN THE APOSTLES’ DOCTRINE AND 
FELLOWSHIP, AND IN BREAKING OF BREAD, AND IN PRAYERS.’ 


THERE is no feature in the character of the present 
age by which it is more distinguished, than by its love 
of innovation. ‘The human mind, disenthralled from 
the shackles by which it has so long been held im bond- 
age, is all activity and restlessness. Perceiving the 
absurdity of many of the institutions and observances 
which were once held sacred, it is ready to denounce 
almost every thing that is attended by what has been 
deemed the sanction of antiquity. Reversing the long 
established order of things, the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers it now too frequently treats as the errors of 
infancy ; and to say that a tenet was believed, or an 
observance practised a century since, is to brand it, in 
the estimation of many, with the epithet of folly or of 


fraud. 


This spirit of innovation, as it is natural to expect, 
extends its influences to the affairs of religion. In 
these, too, there is observed, in the conduct of many, a 
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tendency to extremes, which is truly alarming. Yet, 
the former days possessed wisdom that will never be 
surpassed ; and piety, the imitation of which would 
prove greatly to our advantage. Nor can I regard it 
as a proof of the superiority of our wisdom, that dis- 
crimination is the last mental operation that many feel 
disposed to exert. In many things, we grant, the days 
that are past were inferior to the present; but it is 
folly in the extreme, to suppose for a moment that we 
have not been benefited by the knowledge of our ances- 
tors, that the high standing we are now enabled to take 
is not mainly through their invaluable aid ; and it is, 
therefore, both foily and mgratitude, to spurn the hoary 
head which has enlightened us by its wisdom. For 
myself, | own, | am weak enough to revere, though not 
implicitly to follow, the experience of past ages. Over 
my heart, a truth has not less efficacy, because it has 
been the solace and support of my forefathers. On my 
tongue, a sentiment does not the less gladly and warmly 
dwell, because it has illumined the mind, and cheered 
the heart, and fired the eloquence, of ages long by. 

In few things is the neglect of the observances of 
our forefathers more apparent than in our disregard of 
family worship ; yet so congenial is the practice to the 
best emotions of the human heart, so suited to the wants 
of frail and mortal and social beings, that its decline can- 
not fail to excite in the religious mind a very considerable 
degree of astonishment and sorrow. Picture to your- 
selves the domestic circle, encompassing the family altar. 
The Christian parent, more blessed than Patriarch of old, 
refreshed from the toils and pursuits of the day, reads 
to his endeared little ones, how God so loved the world 
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that he gave his only begotten Son—that Jesus taught, 
and suffered, and died, that whosoever believed in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life—how that 
love is the fulfilling of the law, and the bond of perfect- 
ness, and the covering of a multitude of sins. And 
when, in their youthful bosoms, he has kindled the 
flame of ardent gratitude, by that which warms his 
heart, and mellows his voice, and trembles upon his lips, 
kneels, with mingled joy and reverence, and ‘ Let us 
worhsip God,” he says, with the emotions of a father’s 
heart, about to address the great and universal Father. 
“Then, kneeling down, to Heaven’s eternal King, 
The Saint, the Father, and the Husband prays ; 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 
That thus they all shall meet in future days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise 


In such society,—yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round in one eternal sphere.’’ 


«‘ And they continued stedfastly in the Apostles’ 
doctrine, and in fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayer.” ‘These words afford us an interesting 
description of the intimate connexion that subsisted in 
the primitive times of Christianity, between the know- 
ledge and practice of religion, and the offices of domestic 
life. ‘They do not, indeed, make it apparent what par- 
ticulars were included in the domestic worship of the 
Apostles, yet they suggest and recommend the pro- 
priety of the observance. We might take occasion 
from them, to evince the propriety of several acts of 
social worship, but shall confine our attention, for the 
present, to the enforcement of the observance of family 
worship at the commencement and close of the day. 
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As few, if any, of the means of religious improvement 
are more important than that on which we are now 
discoursing, so none may be enforced by more varied 
and powerful considerations. But as our worship 
around the hearth should have a peculiar-reference to 
the circumstances under which it is offered, so shall we 
derive the considerations to which your attention is 
now requested, from those obligations which arise 
more immediately from the social relations. 

It is family prayer that we are now recommending 
to the founder of families. If, then, the Divine Being 
has constituted you in a peculiar relation, does he not 
bear to you a peculiar character? If you are a family, 
he is the God of the family ; and im such a character 
he ought to be worshipped. For in this relation have 
you no mercies for which to be grateful? It is worthy 
of no commemoration, that the common parent, who 
placeth the solitary in families, has created for you the 
endearing relations you sustain ; has made your bosoms 
susceptible of the most pleasurable emotions ; has given 
you those to whom your souls are knit in the firmest 
bonds; that he who feeds the young ravens when they 
cry, has also fed the objects of your tenderest regards ? 
Have not his mercies been renewed every morning, and 
repeated every evening, and should they not call forth 
the morning song, and the evening supplication? Have 
your children been visited with sickness, and were you 
filled with apprehensions for their health, theirusefulness, 
or their lives, and has God appeared to raise’ them up, 
and restore them to your ardent wishes? Surely, here 
is ground for pious thanksgiving. Shall the family 
circle rejoice at their return, and not rejoice in God? 
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Shall the afflicted overflow with affection to those who 
watched over their couch, assuaged their pains, and 
‘cheered their hearts, and banished their disease ; and 
shall they forget the kind hand which originated and 
succeeded the efforts by which they have been enabled 
to rejoice in their existence? Some of you, perhaps, 
may have known earthly benefactors. You have 
been reduced to necessity ;—you have heen afflicted 
with bodily pain or mental anguish ;—the light of your 
earthly hope has been almost extinguished ;—and, some 
kind hand has ministered to your wants, and raised 
you from the bed of languishing :—tell me, have you 
not felt the bursting heart and the moistened eye of gra- 
titude? My friends, to all of us, day by day, such a 
benefactor is God. And in that sickness and that 
poverty, it was he that, through human means, healed 
you, and blessed you with life and vigor, and the 
means of enjoying them. Oh, how can the poor man 
banish God from his house! The rich have Gods 
many, and Lords many, in their riches, and many objects 
of pursuit, and many of interest. But the poor have 
but one God, one hope, one solace. As the birds of 
the air, who neither treasure up, nor gather into barns, 
they are fed immediately by the very hand of God. 
Strange indeed, if they forget that hand; strange, if 
they renounce that single hope, that single solace. 

_ Or, some may have suffered family bereavements : 
the light of your eyes and the joy of your hearts may 
have been laid low in the silent grave. Did you then 
act as though your afflictions sprang from the dust? 
As though God had capriciously wounded your souls? 
It was not so. It wasa warning voice. It spoke of 
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your own departure, and asked if you were ready. 
It was to bring your family nearer to God. Peradven- 
ture, it was a persuasion to family worship. Let there 
then be family humiliation for past neglect, lest other 
bonds be broken, and other branches pruned. ‘Tempt 
not the Lord, nor try how long-suffering is his mercy. 
He may speak in yet more terrible accents. 

In the ordinary course of human life, too, families, 
as well as individuals, have their failings and transgres- 
sions to deplore. Where is it more proper that our sins 
should be expiated, than in the place in which they have 
been committed? ‘Their evil tendencies are likely most 
effectually to be checked, if they are early checked ;—- 
if the same day that witnessed our fall, witnesses our 
prostration before the mercy-seat. If not then con- 
fessed, they may never be. Before the arrival of the 
Lord’s day, they may be forgotten; and thus may they 
be allowed to remain, in secrecy, to undermine our 
piety. Or, if remembered, their power may have be- 
come confirmed, and their eradication doubly painful. 
And where is the minister that so fully understands 
the human heart, that he can enter into every bosom, 
and discern its spiritual wants, and give to each a por- 
tion of salutary and heart-stirring advice in due season ? 
The ministrations of public teachers, even at the best, 
must, from many causes, be confined to general topics ; 
and your hearts may therefore be wasting away under 
the power of sin, because they cannot ascertain the 
nature of the disease ; and you will not, who alone can, 
apply the remedy at the very access of the disorder. 

Besides the greater sins, for which most have rea- 
son to be penitent, there are minor imperfections, which 
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in all need the most solicitous circumspection. The 
weaknesses of temper may, at first, only occasionally 
ruffle your domestic tranquillity ; the afflictive dis- 
pensations of God, only excite the half-suppressed 
murmur; the superabundance of his blessings, occa- 
sion only a momentary estrangement from him. And 
who that is aware how much the happiness of domestic 
life is made up of an accumulation of the smallest por- 
tions, and how much diminished by the recurrence of tri- 
fling ills, would not wish that these first risings of bitter- 
ness should themselves be effectually eradicated? But, 
for want of timely correction, the weaknesses of temper 
may grow into confirmed asperity ; the involuntary sigh, 
into habitual discontent ; and the occasiona! wandering, 
into perpetual alienation. Every affection of the mind, 
whether good or bad, acquires strength proportional to 
the frequency of its recurrence: nor does its ultimate 
state depend so much on its original power, as on the 
degree of exercise into which it is called. From the 
smallest rudiments, therefore, may result the most con- 
firmed habits. Sentiments, scarcely shaded by imperfec- 
tion, may darken into the worst of crimes. How 
desirable, then, to arrest the very first buddings of evil 
in our social relations! And can this be more effectu- 
ally done than by family worship? We know that the 
heart will at least make a struggle against the risings of 
evil temper, when it has just left the footstool of prayer. 
We know that it will feel ashamed to bend unreconciled 
to its friends before the Holiest of all. We know the 
wish in common breathed to heaven for mercy, will 
soften the bosom, if not dissolve it into tenderness and 
love. Nor can discontent subsist with that submissive- 
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ness to the divine dealings, which will naturally grow out 
of daily communion with God in family worship. Are 
you frail and short-sighted yourselves, and are you 
daily taught this most feelingly, and can you impiously 
wish to alter the counsels of Him whoordereth all things 
right? Are you parents, and expect the unreserved 
obedience of your children ; and can you, in their pre- 
sence, complain of your Father, and their Father, and then 
bend before him to acknowledge his goodness and truth ? 

It does not appear to me possible to devise a more 
effectual means of abstaining from all appearance of evil, 
than that which is supplied by family devotion. The 
thought that you are not only the master of a family, 
but also a priest of the most high God, will, if allowed 
its full operation, imbue the mind with so just and so 
efficient a sense of its own dignity, as to secure a pro- 
priety of conduct, as nearly approaching to perfection, 
as is commonly granted to human frailty. ** Does this 
beseem me,” will be the suggestion of the mind; “me 
who am shortly, in the presence of these the spectators 
of my conduct, my nearest and my dearest friends— 
to kneel before the throne of our common Father, 
to become the medium of their prayers and praises 
to the all perfect God, to supplicate for myself, as 
well as for them, all Christian graces and bless* 
ings? What, if my conduct should lead them to doubt 
my sincerity, and thence the truth of all religion ? 
What, if the pure wishes of their guileless bosoms 
should be polluted by my apparently faithless ‘heart ? 
What, if their prayers should be denied acceptance, till 
they cease to be putup, and their condemnation is sealed? 
Oh! where is the parent that would not be impressed 
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with these reflections—impressed, so as to attempt the 
rectification of his feelings and his conduct, with fer- 

vent prayers for the Divine blessing and guidance ° 
Of course, we cannot reckon that proud and con- 
tumelious treatment of inferiors, which is observable in 
some families, among the appearances of evil, when it 
is the very essence and well-spring of innumerable evils. 
But even in the conduct of benevolent and religious per- 
sons, there issometimesa subdued haughtiness of demean- 
our, which, perhaps, is little more than an appearance of 
pride, with which the conduct has invested itself by the 
mere force of imitation. Now, can we imagine a better 
corrective of this appearance of evil, than the daily sug- 
gestion implied in family devotion, of the equality of 
all in the sight of God ? Habitually to bend before the 
same throne ; partakers of one common nature, of equal 
Christian blessings ; objects alike of the approbation or 
displeasure of heaven for the use of these blessings ; 
heirs to the same tomb and of the same immortality, 
must, one would think, so powerfully indicate to the 
mind the absolute insignificance of every other dis- 
tinction, as to divest the conduct of the least assump- 
tion of conscious superiority. Who can think for a 
moment, that his inferior in the sight of man, may be 
his equal, nay his superior, in the sight of God? Who 
can think of the eternal consequences of that superi- 
ority, and the fearful contrast it may give rise to in the 
great day of account? Who can think of the absurd 
foundations of worldly distinctions, of their fickleness, 
their fleetness, their brevity at the best—and all this 
as in the sight of God, before his throne, with the 
cross as the ground of mediation, and yet fail to regard 
3 | 
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and treat with kindness and brotherly love, those espe- 
cially for whom Christ died? And if to treat men as 
men, is the surest way to induce them to act as men ; 
if to treat Christians as Christians, is the surest way to 
secure the service of Christians; | for one cannot but 
regard this humility blended with love, as a most 
efficient means to increase the safety, the peace, and 
the comfort of families. 

Again; let family prayer be introduced into a 
house, the virtue of whose inmates is inconstant and 
fluctuating, and it will most powerfully tend to give 
it consistency, and strength, and durability. The 
cause of their inconstancy is to be found in the 
weakness of religious influences. ‘The public offices 
of devotion impress their mind and affect their con- 
duct; but their operation is short, because their in- 
fluences are intermitting. The bustle, and turmoil, 
and pleasures of the world, dissipate its effects, and, 
before religious impressions are renewed, the heart is 
again engaged on the side of sm. But again comes the 
one day partially devoted to religion; and again the 
six wholly devoted to the world ; and though there may 
be the sigh of contrition, and the wavering wish, and 
fitful offices of piety, sin gains the mastery through the 
frequency and continuity of its influences. Could this 
be the case, if the morning’s dawn and evening’s shade, 
invited to family prayer? Religious impressions would 
daily receive accessions of strength. The facility to 
attend to spiritual and unseen objects, as well as a relish 
of their joys, would gradually arise in the mind; and 
soon would the influences of religion be enabled to 
countervail those of the world. ‘Ihe statedness of the 
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hours allotted to devotion would effectually secure the 
continuity of its operation, against the interruptions 
of indolence, the chills of indifference, and the too 
frequently mis-named peremptory calls of business, 
The call of God would not then, as it now so often 
does, sink unheeded on the ear; nor the solicitations of 
virtue be listened to only during the momentary exhaus- 
tion, or partial slumber, of worldly gratifications. 
Under the influence of family devotion, religion would 
exert a constant and a pleasurable influence upon the 
mind. We should be gradually, yet effectively taught, 
to see the hand of God in all events—in joy; in 
sorrow ; in the various every day occurrences of life ; 
and thus would our affections be led to settle, as in 
their appropriate resting-place, on things above. How 
could the mental vision fail to be directed to God, 
when from him radiated every beam that enlight- 
ened and warmed the heart? How could that heart 
fail habitually to seek communion with him, from 
whom so many benefactions flowed’? ‘Though in dis- 
tant lands our feet may stray, our hearts turn to the 
house of our fathers and the land of our nativity ; and 
it is because they are invested with associations so 
numerous, so endearing. We love them the more, 
the more we think of them. ‘The objects of interest 
which they present to our memories are, by the magic 
of thought, embalmed forever in the heart. So the 
children and citizens of heaven, beholding, as in a mir- 
ror, the glory of God, continually turn more and more 
delighted to the heavenly vision, and are transformed 
into the same image, from glory to glory. Around our 
home in heaven—around the glorious objects it pre- 
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sents—around the Saviour of the world—and. the great 
pervading presence of the Universal Parent, the vari- 
ous emotions of the heart would gather, and thence, 
as ministering spirits, come, invested with the attrac- 
tions and the power of the invisible world, to guide our 
feet, and to gladden our heart. “ae 
It is almost needless to remark, how great an 
effect this excellence of character in the parents would 
exert on the younger members of the family. So 
strong is the power of imitation in youth, that they are 
easily moulded into the forms which daily present 
themselves to their notice. The daily observation of the 
same countenance has no small influence in fixing the 
yet undetermined lines of the infant features. ‘The 
habitual listening to the tones of the same veice, frames 
the accents of the yet lisping tongue into unison with 
them. So is it with the moral character. This, too, 
speaks in every word and every feature of the parent. 
And the same agency which leaves on the infant’s coun- 
tenance a trace of its parent, or on its tongue a note 
of his voice, conveys, in that trace, and that note, some 
moral impression which may rarely, if ever, be oblite- 
rated. How happy an effect, then, must be produced 
by the good parent! He moulds the minds of his little 
ones into the likeness of his own holiness. He lives 
again, not only in the physical, but also in the moral 
resemblances, which he has left behind ; and, as genera- 
tion after generation exhibit the characteristic lines of 
the family countenance, so does he transmit to sons’ 


sons the more deeply in-wrought impressions of his 
virtuous and devout mind. * 


* The writermay be pardoned for quoting, in connexion with these sentiments, 
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This happy result will be promoted by some sub- 
sidiary influences. If you are only religious when in the 
house of prayer, or before the eye of the world, your chil- 
dren will not fail to infer that you are but little impressed 
with the importance of religion, and perhaps that you 
only cultivate its soviety to preserve appearances. But 
once bring religion home, give it a welcome reception 
and a permanent residence in your houses, and then 
they will be assured that you regard it as a friend of 
inestimable value. And that which they see you love, 
they will learn to love. But, be assured, that though 
you may enjoin most strictly on them the necessity of 
familiar intercourse with God, they will neglect him, 
if they see you disregard his institutions. Your 
examples will nullify your precept ; your daily conduct 
will avail more than your occasional advice,—than 
advice which, by neglect, you prove to them you do not 
yourselves consider worth following. 

One effect will most certainly result from family 
devotion—the improvement of the filial affections ; and 
this improvement will increase the power of religion on 
the youthful mind. Can a child, think you, hear his 
father pray for him, and not feel his heart warm P— 
pray, with that fervency and with those tones, which 
only a father’s heart can know, and only a father’s tongue 
can utter ;—pray to the great Parent of all, to smile 


some words from one of the most interesting passages of Latin eloquence.—“ Id 
filie quoque uxorique preceperim, sic patris, sic mariti memoriam venerari, ut om- 
nia facta dictaque ejus secum revolvant ; fomamque ac figuram animi magis quam 
corporis complectantur: non quia intercedendum putem imaginibus que marmore 
aut wre finguntur; sed ut vultus hominum, ita simulacra vultus imbecilla ac morta- 
lia sunt; forma mentis eterna, quam tenere et exprimere non per alienam materiam 
et artem, sed tuis ipse moribus possis,”’— Vita Agricole. 
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upon his offspring, and bless him; to pour down upon 
him the riches of his benignity, in temporal and spiri- 
tual mercies ; to guard him from the snares and evils of 
sin, and keep him pure and happy ;—pray, that when 
his parental eye is closed in death, God would watch 
over the orphan and the widow, and bring them all 
together again under happier circumstances ;—and_ not 
feel his bosom glow with fervent love to so kind, so 
tendera parent? And love for the parent would gently 
lead the child to love his parent’s God ; to reverence the 
book from which his father draws his hopes; to be 
kindly disposed towards those for whom his father 
prays; and to welcome the admonitions which, with 
parental solicitude, his father gives. 

Thus would the filial and religious affections aid 
each other by their mutual operation. All the tender 
associations connected with the name of parent—of a 
religious parent, would be transferred to religion ; and 
religion’s influences would deepen and sanctify the 
stream of filial reverence and love. And when sepa- 
rated from the family and family endearments, the 
reflection that he was still the object of affectionate and 
anxious remembrance before the mercy-seat—that as 
the morning ovened and the evening closed, the prayer 
would arise, and arise for him, from the same hearth 
around which he too once had kneeled, would surely 
fill the heart of a child with the most grateful emotions, 
and bend his knee before the omnipresent God, that 
their mutual prayers might mingle and ascend to Him, 
who hears at once the prayers of the remotest ends of 
the earth. | 

Suppose, too, that your children should err, as 
err they will, what so effectual to obliterate the conse- 
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quences of their error, as the tear by you shed upon 
them in the act of praying for their purification ? 
Hard must be that heart, which a parent’s supplica- 
tions to God could not subdue and melt. And if, in 
after life, they should chance to be divided from you, 
not only by place, but by sin also, there would still lie 
hid in the bosom associations with their younger days, 
most favorable to the cause of virtue. ‘The sight of 
family prayer in a stranger’s house; of the Bible, over 
which they had seen you dwell with fervent and 
holy joy, might awaken in their bosoms a train of 
thought and feeling, which should lead them back 
to the pleasures, as well as the purity, of their early 
years. 

In fact, it is not easy to imagine the way in which 
the religious affections can be duly cultivated, if family 
worship be neglected; since the religion of home is 
the natural and appropriate nutriment and support of 
the immortal part of our nature. You must not ima- 
gine that public offices of.devotion will suffice. What- 
ever is connected with home, has an efficacy which can 
be derived from no other quarter; and the affections 
which have home for their centre, possess a character 
and an energy peculiar to themselves. The domestic 
pleasures form the chief comfort and happiness of man ; 
the emotions that are excited in connexion with them, 
are among the purest and richest of which we are sus- 
ceptible ; and the interchange of kind offices which they 
imply, constitutes the charm of life. Nor are these 
pleasures more rich and pure, than they are various and 
multiform: changing with the ever-changing aspect of 
events, they enter into every disposition of our minds, 
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and alternately soothe or elate, as joy or sorrow visits 
the abode. How grateful is it to retire from the tur- 
moil and conflict of life—from our struggles with the 
world, from jostling one with another—from disap- 
pointment and vexation—how grateful to retire from 
all these harassments, into the bosom of the family, 
to enjoy the repose and the endearments of domestic 
peace and affection! So valuable and efficient are the 
affections of home. Now, it is this energy which is 
required to sanction and build up the religious senti- 
ment: all the pleasing and potent emotions of home 
should be associated with religion; and as no where 
its influence is more needed, or invested with a holier 
character, or abounding with greater blessings—so no 
where should its presence be more cultivated, and 
its outward observances more respected. By morning 
and evening prayer, let there be a constant recurrence to 
divine things, and a constant seeking after the presence 
and blessing of God ; that the domestic and the religious 
affections may be blended together, and, from a mutual 
agency, each may receive an additional strength. Let 
parental superintendence unite in permanent alliance the 
domestic with the religious affections. Home must be 
the parents’ resting-place, ‘There must they be found on 
every occasion that they may be spared from the active 
and public duties of life. ‘he bosom of their families 
must present the attractions which are most pleasurable, 
and in the atmosphere of home must they feel them-— 
selves in their proper element. ‘There, by a gradual 
process and by gentle means, let them train their chil- 
dren to virtue and to God ; instilling into their hearts 
the emotions of kindness and the lessons of wisdom ; 
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awakening their powers to a sense of the Deity, and of 
their high destination. There the influence of their 
example, in its daily and hourly features, should shed 
_a benign agency upon the minds of their little ones— 
teaching them, by the mute yet irresistible energy of right 
conduct, how to. repress anger—how to bear prospe- 
rity and afiliction—how to love and serve the Lord our 
God, and his Son our Saviour—how to live for eternity, 
and to entertain Christian hopes and improve Christian 
blessings.. here, by the words which casually drop 
from their lips—by the demeanor which adorns_ the 
ordinary tenor of their life, as well as by express and 
intentional admonition, should they train up _ their 
own in the way they should go, and mingle, in a sweet 
and social. commmunion, the pure and generous affec- 
tions of love to God and love to home. 

But the families who unite prayers with breaking of 
bread, are bound together by a closer bond than the 
common alliances of life. They are taught, by unques- 
tionable authority, that they have entered upon an 
eternal existence. ‘This knowledge gives a character 
and a sacredness, unknown to the families which are of 
this world merely, to all the apprehensions which they 
form, and to all the relations which they bear one 
towards another. They have entered upon an eternal 
existence—the ties which bind them are therefore never 
to be destroyed. What a grandeur does this add to 
family connexions! Every union, however exalted, 
which is merely earthly, will return to earth ; and every 
relation of the same nature can endure at most but three 
score years and ten. Kings may glory in their sceptres, 
and warriors in the renown of theirvictories ; but the time 
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approaches when kings and conquerors will have laid 
aside their emblems of greatness, and mingle as 
equals with their kindred dust. Whilst parents will 
ever remain parents, and children will retain the 
endearing appellation, and all the ties of kindred and 
affection will, through the consecrating influence of reli- 
gion, change only to become more pure, rich and hallow- 
ed. But if, parents, you have formed a communion 
which may become eternal, if you have awakened the ele- 
ments of an immortal existence, how great is the 
responsibility under which you lie, and how anxiously 
should you occupy every means by which you may 
secure for yourselves and your offspring, the over- 
powering weight of glory, that awaits those who live 
together as the heirs of life! Listen, then, to the 
voice of admonition—adopt a means of pre-emiment 
efficacy, a means of piety which has been honored by 
the observance, and sanctioned by the living testimony, 
of the best Christians in every age. 

In behalf of your children I plead—their welfare 
and happiness will be greatly enhanced by family devo- 
tion. In behalf of yourselves I plead—your comfort 
lies in the affection and well-being of your offspring ; and 
both, through the blessing of God, may be secured by 
domestic piety. In behalf of your domestics I plead— 
of them, some may be ignorant of the way of peace; 
how grateful a reflection to your minds, that you led 
them to their Saviour and their God! Others may 
have enjoyed the unspeakable blessing of a religious 
education. What a fearful responsiblity would you 
incur, should they lose their early and pious dispo- 
sitions, under your roof, and through your neglect! 
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Bring the matter, I beseech you, before God. In 
prayer seek his direction : let your decision be in agree- 
ment with your convictions. Under a full sense of the 
importance of family prayer—such a sense as I cannot 
but think the argument in favor of it will create in a 
teachable mind, difficulties and impediments will be 
made to yield, and the duty be performed with con- 
stancy and pleasure. 


PRAYER. 


Gracious and Almighty Gop, we thy servants 
bow down before thee, with holy reverence and devout 
gratitude. All that we have is thine; our daily and 
our hourly comforts proceed from thine inexhaustible 
bounty. Fervently do we thank thee that thou, who 
placest the solitary in families, hast knit us together in 
the bonds of social affection. Awaken our hearts, we 
beseech thee, to a due sense of thy goodness. We 
desire humbly to adore thee, that thou hast made our 
bosoms susceptible of kindness and love, and especially 
that thou hast graciously given us such abundant and 
interesting occasions for the exercise and improvement 
of our best affections. O-.God, before whose bar we 
must.at last stand, to render,an account of the talents 
entrusted to us, teach us.to know, and incline our hearts 
diligently to observe, whatsoever thou requirest of us. 
Before all things, mzy it be our earnest desire to do 
thy will. May no considerations of personal conve- 
nience, or of personal gratification, prevent us from 
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discharging the important duties of our station. May 
our hearts be duly impressed with a sense of the value 
of religion. May we earnestly cultivate thy favor, as 
the one thing needful. May we feel a lively and a ten- 
der concern for the immortal interests of those who are 
committed to our charge. O lead us to present them 
constantly before thee, that thy all-prevailing blessing 
may rest upon them for time and for eternity. Make 
them and us thine own. May the spirit of Christ be 
in us, leading our hearts to confide, with child-like 
confidence, in thy providence, and to strive, with earnest 
and unceasing endeavors, to gain thy approbation. 
May this be the great object of our lives. Father 
of mercies, pardon our sins; pass by our infirmities ; 
grant us the aid of thy holy spirit, that we may walk 
before thee witha perfect and a willing heart. O thou 
who art the Father of all the families of the earth, bless 
thou all those, we implore thee, who are bound to us by 
the ties of kindred or affection. Unto thee their seve- 
ral wants are known, and to thy keeping we in confi- 
dence intrust them. One thing will we ask, and this 
will we seek after all the days of our life, that they and 
we may have and feel an interest in thy promised 
mercy by Jesus our Saviour. lie 

Hear us, merciful Father, in these our prayers; in- 
crease our devotement to thee; may our love of the 
Redeemer become equal to his love of us; and may he 
at last receive us into his eternal kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace. All which we ask for thine infinite 
mercy’s sake, in Christ Jesus. Amen. | 
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SERMON II. 


THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS PROPOSED TO THE 
IMITATION OF THE YOUNG. 


Inke w. 52. 


‘JESUS INCREASED IN WISDOM AND STATURE, AND IN FAVOR WITH GOD 
AND MAN.’ 


AttHovueH the accounts exhibited in the Gospels of 
the childhood and youth of our Lord are not so full 
and circumstantial, as the interest that we naturally 
feel in the subject might have Jed us to wish; we may, 
nevertheless, collect some very pleasing and instructive 
indications of his early character from various allusions, 
which occur in his history. 

~ In the 40th verse of this chapter, we read, “that 
the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom ; and the grace of God was upon him ;” which 
is only another mode of saying, that the strength of bis 
understanding, and the excellence of his dispositions, 
increased with his increasing years. His proficiency in 
wisdom and his thirst for knowledge at the early age 
of twelve years, are attested by what we find tecorded 
in the 46th and 47th verses, ‘‘ that the doctors, in the 
midst of whom he sat in the temple, both hearing them 
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and asking them questions, were astonished at his 
understanding and answers.” And that all these proofs 
of superior abilities were accompanied by no conceit and 
self-sufficiency, and by no repugnance to the submission 
and dutifulness of an ordinary child, we learn from the 
declaration of the Evangelist, “that he went down 
with his parents to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them.” In short, the whole of what we know of our 
Lord’s earliest years is summed up emphatically in the 
words of my text; ‘‘ Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man.” 

The duties which Jesus came into the world to 
fulfil, and the character, which he sustained towards 
both God and man, were so peculiar and so widely 
different from what belong to mankind in general, that 
it would be almost indecorous to enter into any very mi- 
nute comparison of the gradual progress and development 
of his youthful virtues, with the improvement, that is 
required of other young persons, as they grow in stature 
and in years. I shall therefore confine myself to the 
notice of one or two points of character, which had no 
particular connexion with our Lord’s future destination 
to the office of Messiah, ,and‘in which his early example 
may fairly be proposed to the imitation of the young. 
Of these points, the most striking as the most important 
ishis early piety—the entire and unreserved devotedness 
of his heart to the service of God. This devoutness of 
spirit was the source of our Lord’s distinguished moral 
excellence ; and the history of his childhood is a beau- 
tiful illustration of the truth,of those well-known words, 
‘that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ;” 
or, as it might otherwise be expressed, a religious heart 
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is the never-failing spring of an innocent and happy 
and useful life. 

In connexion with this subject, I earnestly wish, I 
could induce all young persons to divest religion of 
every gloomy and repulsive association ;—to feel, that 
it does not consist—as some would fain represent it— 
in grave and solemn looks and a sanctified demeanor, 
or in an affected fondness for long sermons and long 
prayers ;—but that, properly understood, it is—and espe- 
elally for the young—a cheerful and lightsome spirit, 
springing up naturally in pure and innocent hearts, 
whose affectionate confidence in the universal Father is 
not yet alloyed with fear, or weakened by distrust. 
Would you have within your bosoms that peace, which 
the world can neither give nor take away? Would you 
possess a source of the purest and sweetest pleasures ? 
Would you have that richest of all blessings—a dispo- 
sition to relish in their highest perfection all the inno- 
cent and rational enjoyments of life? Let me conjure 
you to cherish a spirit of devotion—a simple-hearted, 
fervent and affectionate piety. Accustom yourselves to 
conceive of God, as a merciful and gracious parent— 
continually looking down upon you with the tenderest 
concern, and inviting you to be good only that you 
may become everlastingly happy. Consider yourselves 
as placed upon earth for the express purpose of doing the 
will of God; and remember, if this be your constant 
object—whatever trials, disappointments and sorrows 
you may be doomed to experience—you will be sus- 
tained under them all by the noblest consolations. 
With the view of keeping up a perpetual sense of your 
dependence on God, never omit to seek him habitually 
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in prayer, and to connect the thought of Him with 
all that is affecting and impressive in the events of your 
lives—with all that is stupendous and vast and beauti- 
ful in the productions of his creative power and skill. 
Whatever excites you—whatever interests you—what- 
ever, in the world of nature or the world of man, 
strikes you as new and extraordinary—refer it all to 
God ; discover in it some token of his providence, some 
proof of his goodness; convert it into some fresh occa- 
sion of praising and blessing his holy and venerable 
neme. Do not regard the exercise of devotion, as a 
bare duty, which have a merit in themselves, however 
they are performed ; but recur to them, as a privilege 
and a happiness, which ennobles and purifies your 
nature, and binds you by the holiest of ties to the 
greatest and best of all Beings. 

When you consider what God is, and what he has 
done—when you cast your eyes over the broad field of 
creation, which he has replenished with so many curious 
and beautiful objects—or raise them to the brilliant 
canopy of heaven, where other worlds and systems of 
worlds beam upon the wondering view—when day and 
night, and summer and winter, and seed-time and har- 
vest—when the things nearest to you and most familiar 
to you, the very structure of your own bodily frame, 
and that principle of consciouslife and intelligence which 
glows within you—all speak to you of God, and call upon 
your awakened hearts to tremble and adore :—when toa 
Being thus vast—thus awful—you are permitted to ap- 
proach in prayer,—when you are encouraged to address 
him by the endearing appellation of a Father in heaven ; 
and, with all the confidence and ingenuousness of affec- 
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tionate children, to tell him your wants and your fears, 
to implore his forgiveness, and earnestly to beseech him 
for a continuance of his mercies ;—you cannot, my young 
_ friends, if you have any feeling—any seriousness 
about you, regard the exercises of devotion as a task ;— 
but must rejoice in it, as an unspeakable privilege, to 
hold direct intercourse with that great and good Being 
—that unseen but universal Spirit, to whose presence 
all things in heaven and on earth bear witness, and in 
whom we all live and move and have our being. ‘Thus 
excite and cherish the spirit of devotion : whenever any 
things touches your hearts or powerfully appeals to your 
moral feelings—give way to the religious impulse of the 
occasion, and send up a silent prayer to the Power, who 
heareth in secret. And, in your daily addresses to God, 
do not confine yourselves to any stated form of words, 
which may be repeated mechanically, without any con- 
currence either of the heart or of the head; but, after 
having reviewed the mercies of your particular condition 
—after having collected your thoughts, and endeavored 
to ascertain the wants and weaknesses of your charac- 
ter,—give utterance, in the simple and unstudied lan- 
guage which comes spontaneously to the lips,—to all 
those emotions of gratitude and holy fear, of submission 
and trust, which cannot fail to arise in your hearts, 
when you have previously reflected what you are, and find 
yourselves alone in the presence of an Almighty God. 
Beloved friends! your’s is the time to cultivate this 
pure, this heavenly frame of mind. You have as yet 
known God only in his countenance of love; you have 
felt his presence only in the communications of his 


loving-kindness and tender mercy. Your hearts are as 
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yet strangers to the fear of habitual guilt; but swell, 
with a holy, trembling joy, to think, that He, who 
made heaven and earth, is your God and Father,—that 
He, who controls the course of nature and rules the 
destinies of nations, is not unmindful even of you. 
Seize, then, oh seize this precious, this golden period of 
existence ; improve it, while it is your’s; for, believe 
me, it will never return again. When the heart has 
once been alienated from God—when guilt has once 
polluted it—though repentance and reformation may 
at length bind up its broken peace, it will never more 
experience that warmth and fulness of affectionate con- 
fidence—that entire and unhesitating trust in the 
Father of mercies, which belong only to pure and 
innocent minds. You know not, perhaps you cannot 
know, till you have lost the blessing,—the inestimable 
value of an unspotted life, an unsullied conscience, a 
heart right with God. With the most affectionate ear- 
nestness, then, I implore you, while your hearts are yet 
innocent, to keep them so; be content with the ex- 
perience of others; and do not find out the comfort of a 
virtuous course in the bitterness of sin. Once possessed 
with this delightful feeling of filial affection towards 
God, you will find all your duties comparatively easy 
and agreeable. ‘To say nothing of the intrinsic plea- 
sures of devotion itself—of that indescribable charm 
and interest which it imparts to the world in which we 
live—of that pure and holy light which it sheds upon 
the ways of providence; to be religious is the shortest 
and easiest way to be wise and virtuous. ‘The presence 
of areligious spirit allays the vehemence of the passions, 
those most dangerous of all enemies to youthful virtue ; 
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directs all the affections and sympathies, which spring 
up with the growth of the constitution, to pure and ele- 
vated objects, and constrains them into the service of 
religion and virtue. All the duties of life, however try- 
ing and arduous they may sometimes be, you will per- 
form with a threefold alacrity and zeal, when you love the 
God whom you serve, and do his will from the heart. 
For none of you can have failed to observe, what a 
difference it makes in the pleasure of performing our 
duty, whether we love our parents and instructers, and 
are full of an affectionate eagerness to give them satis- 
faction, or merely do what we are bidden from an abject 
fear of punishment. I have dwelt the longer on this 
view of my subject, because I feel, that it is the most 
important view; because | am convinced, that, when 
the heart is once made sincerely religious, the great end 
is attained, and the most effectual means have been 
provided for improvement in wisdom and _ virtue. 
When the fountain is sweet, the waters which flow 
from it cannot be bitter. 

There are, however, one or two duties suggested by 
the text as belonging peculiarly to the early period of 
life, on which I shall offer my young friends a few words 
of further advice. 

The example of Jesus himself, when a child, teaches 
you the duty of submission and obedience to your 
parents. ‘This is indeed the chief duty of your early 
age. Your parents are your natural guardians and in- 
structers; without them you could have done nothing 
and known nothing; and the strong affection they 
bear you is a sufficient assurance, that they will require 
nothing but what is for your good. As you advance in 
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years, and are better able to judge for yourselves, your 
duty to your parents will not indeed oblige you to think 
always as they do, or to give up your own sense of right, 
when you are convinced theyare wrong. If, at anytime, 
you should unhappily discover any thing, which you 
consider criminal in the language or conduct of your 
parents ; even that discovery, exquisitely painful as you 
must feel it, will not justify you in a want of respect 
and affection towards them. You must still remember 
all they did for you in the helpless years of infancy ; you 
must still remember those tender and mysterious ties, by 
which you belong to them, “ bone of their bone, and flesh 
of their flesh :” while you studiously conceal their faults 
from the eye of the world, you must meekly and affection- 
ately endeavor to show them where they are wrong ; 
you must touch their consciences in the softest and 
tenderest point; and, at night, when you retire to your 
secret chamber, you must earnestly pray from the bot- 
tom of your soul, to your Father and their’s, that he 
would be pleased to turn their hearts and to forgive 
them. | 
Remember to preserve an uniformly affectionate 
and obliging disposition in all the little every-day duties 
and occurrences of domestic life. ‘* Behold,” says the 
Psalmist, ** how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity!” Home is, in truth, a 
sacred word ; and a virtuous home is a school of Chris- 
tian piety and wisdom; the fairest image, that can be 
pictured on earth, of the pure and gentle happiness 
of heaven. It is here, that our earliest virtues, obe- 
dience, submission, forgiveness, and readiness to do good 
—and here, that our sweetest chariti2s, filial tenderness 
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and brotherly love—are called into daily and hourly 
exercise. It is from this hallowed circle, that the purest 
offerings of devotion are presented to the universal 
Father, and the mingled voices and united hearts of 
parents and children and friends. Within this sanc- 
tuary, the benevolence that has been wounded by the 
thankless indifference of the world, and the generous 
zeal that has wasted its efforts upon sordid and unfeel- 
ing apathy—may retreat for refreshment and consola- 
tion, and gather renewed strength from its healing 
influences for the public duties of life. Affectionate and 
duteous children may render their parents’ home a para- 
dise ; the happiness, which they have thus the means of 
creating, recompenses a thousand fold all their parents’ 
anxieties and cares: nor can any consideration be more 
powerful than this with good and generous natures, to 
induce them to become affectionate and dutiful chil- 
dren. 

Another duty, which the example of our Saviour 
points out, as peculiarly applicable to the season of 
youth, is the diligent cultivation of the intellectual 
powers. Your’s is the time, my young friends, for 
forming good mental habits, and acquiring those liberal 
and rational tastes, which will prove a source of the purest 
happiness to the very close of existence. Nowor never 
is the time for giving a bent to the character. As yet 
you are not deeply involved in the perplexing cares of 
life ; as yet you are not the slaves of any low and debas- 
ing habits; your minds and all their best powers are 
your own; your curiosity is awake ; and your attention 
capable of being easily directed and fixed to any object 
—to any pursuit. Your’s are the light and cheerful 
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spirits—the ever-active interest—the clear and unem- 
barrassed memory; your’s the joyous hope and eager 
expectation, which at once dispose your minds to seek 
for knowledge, and qualify them for gaining it. For you 
nature unlocks her stores, and art displays her thousand 
wonders ; to you are opened the wide fields of science ; 
to you is unrolled the ample page of history; and for 
your instruction and delight is recorded all that the 
sage has thought and the poet sung; to aid your pro- 
gress and increase your knowledge, innumerable 
schemes are devised and institutions reared, which in- 
vite you into the paths of wisdom, and lavish on you the 
opportunities of improvement. ‘These are the prospects 
of your happy period. Let them not be offered you 
in vain. Let not “wisdom cry, and understanding put 
forth her voice, in the top of high places, by the way in 
the places of the paths ;” while you turn a deaf ear to 
her counsels, and go aside into the ways of folly: but 
rather, in every thing good and liberal— in every thing 
connected with the progress of truth and knowledge 
and virtue and vital religion—endeavor to prove your- 
selves worthy of the age in which you live, and of the 
country to which you belong. 

Lastly, learn of your master Jesus, to be modest in 
your demeanor, lowly in heart, and humble in your 
opinion of yourselves. ‘There is no quality more engaging 
and attractive in youth than modesty. What says the 
wisest of men? ‘ Seest thou a man wise in his own con- 
ceit? There is more hope of a fool than of him.” An 
individual’s modest opinion of himself, is atolerable accu- 
rate test of his real merit ; and if this be true of men in 
general, it is still more so of young people, who can 
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have but little knowledge, and still less experience. 
Rashness, petulance and self-conceit will sometimes 
hurry even well-meaning young persons into mistakes, 
which they could not foresee—perhaps into crimes, 
which they would have blushed and trembled to think 
of beforehand. Enter then the paths of life, cautiously 
and circumspectly, distrustful of yourselves, and willing 
to be advised and directed by those who are wiser and 
more experienced. Feel your own weakness and 
liability to err, and it will lead you to cultivate a devo- 
tional spirit; acknowledge your own ignorance and 
want of experience, and it will dispose you to lean upon 
your parents ; confess the feebleness of your abilities, and 
the small extent of your knowledge, and it wll stimu- 
Jate you to improve your minds diligently, and may be 
a means of ultimately leading you to the highest attain- 
ments in knowledge and wisdom. 

Such then are some of the chief duties of the open- 
ing period of life; fulfil them diligently, and whatever 
may be your trials and sorrows, you will, upon the 
whole, be happy. 

Looking forward some few years, we may seem, in 
fancy’s eye, to behold the future fate of those, who are 
now only entering upon life; we may predict it, at 
least in general terms, from the conduct and dispositions 
which they now exhibit. Where the youthfu! heart 
has been pure, and innocent, and devoted to God— 
where dutiful submission. to parents, and affectionate 
tenderness to brothers and sisters, have been character- 
istic of the domestic intercourse—where rational and 
virtuous pursuits and liberal tastes, combined with 
modesty and good sense, have marked the opening years 
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of life; there, at a more advanced period, our fancy 
pictures to us the delightful image of the faithful and 
devoted partner—the affectionate parent—the steady 
friend—the benevolent neighbor—the respected citi- 
zen——the consistent Christian: there, we behold the 
gentle train of social charities, and domestic affections, 
and kindly sympathies in all the freshness and vigor 
of the morning of existence—the heart as warm and as 
good as it ever was——sobered but not corrupted by the 
world; there, we see the piety, which warmed the 
ingenuous bosom of youth, exerting its full influence, 
and bearing its richest fruits im calm and obedient 
passions, in well-governed affections, and in a life 
devoted to the service of God and man—cheering, with 
its serene and genile influence, the decline of life—and 
bestowing an unearthly peace—a heavenly calmness— 
on its close :——such are the fruits, the just and natural 
fruits of a religious and virtuous youth. 

Must we now reverse the picture? Must we now 
exhibit the consequences of an opposite course? Must 
we speak of wasted talents, and squandered fortune, and 
ruined health? of broken-hearted parents, and blasted 
hopes? of untimely and miserable death—or, should 
death be averted, of the cold and selfish and repining 
age, which drops at length, unpitied and unhonored, 
into the tomb? Must these and similar images be con- 
jured up to the mind’s eye, and caused to pass, in 
quick and disastrous succession, like hideous spectres, 
before us ?—No—it cannot be necessary. It must be 
sufficient for the serious and reflecting to know, that 
such are the opposite and the inevitable consequences 
of a virtuous and a vicious youth. 
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Once more, then, | beseech you. to consider the im- 
portance of your present period of life. Upon the dis- 
positions and habits you are now acquiring, your 
ensuing conduct—your subsequent happiness—must 
entirely depend. Think, what at some future day 
you may wish to be. Think, how wide, how lasting, 
may be the influence of the good resolutions, which you 
now form ;—form them deliberately and seriously ; and 
may God give you grace to keep them stedfastly. 


—Amen. , 
7 


PRAYER. 


Farner of all! whose providential care and good- 
ness we acknowledge and adore in all things; accept 
our grateful thanksgivings for the manifold mercies, of 
which we daily and hourly partake ; and be pieased to 
bestow upon us and our children those spiritual bless- 
ings, assistances and consolations, which, in every 
period of life, but more especially in youth, we require, 
to direct and support us amidst the trials, the duties, 
and the temptations of the world. Keep ever before 
our eyes the blessed hopes and delightful encourage- 
ments of the Gospel. Direct our views and our exer- 
tions to that better world, where our Saviour is gone 
to prepare a place for us; and dispose and enable us to 
pursue that course of purity, benevolence, self-denial, 
and devotedness to thy honor and service, of which he 
has afforded us so holy and attractive an example. 
May we ever regard it as the one great end of all his 
instructions, to bring our hearts into a state of peace 
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and reconciliation with Thee; to breathe into our moral 
natures a new and spiritual life ; to raiseus above this 
frail and corruptible being; and to train us up for 
glory, honor, and immortality. ot | 

O Thou, who hast been our own and our fathers’ 
God, and unto whom we commit with filial trust ‘the 
everlasting interests of our children and our children’s 
children, bless,, we beseech thee, the secret prayers, 
the fervent aspirations, the pious purposes and holy 
resolutions of the rising race. Keep them, O God, 
as ‘Thou hast kept us and our fathers: for thy throne 
is an everlasting throne; thy providence reacheth unto 
all events; and thy dominion endureth forever. 

We rejoice to believe, that the light of thy coun- 
tenance shimeth upon all thy works, and that in the 
keeping of thy good providence all thy creatures are 
safe. In life and in death, be Thou our Father and 
our Friend! and in brighter worlds beyond the grave, 
be Thou our portion and our bliss forevermore. 


AS 


SERMON IIL 


RELIGION AN. INWARD PRINCIPLE. 








1 Pet. wi. 4. 


“THE HIDDEN MAN OF THE HEART.’ 


CoycisE and lively. representations of religion, possess 
_ great utility. The memory. retains with ease.a short 
and pointed; maxim, but is unable to. preserve a long 
and: formal. definition... What is spoken or written 
with an expressive brevity, fixes itself strongly on the 
judgment and imagination: it commands the assent of 
men quickly and. forcibly, occurs with readiness. to: the 
mind in. all situations, and is: thus better calculated to 
influence the conduct. 

These remarks, perhaps, may properly be applied to 
our. text, which contains: a. description. of « religion, 
drawn, with uncommon. conciseness, but possessed, at 
the same time, of superior beauty and) correctness, and 
finely adapted. to captivate the attention. Wise and 
happy are they by whom. it is duly and practically 
regarded !—-Allow me to show you its signification, and 
to point,out some useful lessons, which it suggests and 
enforces. 
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I. When religion is styled, ‘the hidden man of: 
the heart,”* this language cannot imply that it is 
totally concealed from the observation of the world. 
Its natural property is to appear in the actions and 
behaviour. Effects may be visible, however, while the 
principle whence they proceed is removed from our 
view. A grand and beautiful river, which highly 
adorns and improves the country through which it flows, 
will not fail to engage the eyes of every beholder. Yet 
the source of it may not be the object of our sight. 
In like manner, the fruits of pious and benevolent 
dispositions can be witnessed by all. But the dispo- 
sitions themselves fall not within our notice. Their 
residence is the heart: and it is the prerogative of one 
Being only to be acquainted with the heart. 

The words before us then plainly convey this idea, 
that genuine religion consists in the inward temper. 
They further lead us to conceive of it as a fixed and 
prevailing habit,—as a costly jewel, of which the pos- 
sessor cannot be deprived,—as a vigorous, active prin- 
ciple, which animates and influences all the conduct. 
Now that this is a just representation of it, may be 
made to appear from various considerations. 

All religion supposes a sense of those obligations, 
which creatures owe to their Maker. In these obliga- 
tions we have been sufficiently instructed by reason and 
Revelation. Brute animals, being unacquainted with 
them, are incapable of religion. Affected chiefly, if 
not wholly, by impressions of the moment, they attend 
not to the past and the future. ‘The human race, how- 
ever, being distinguished by understanding, can act from 


* We find a similar expression in Rom. vii. 22. 
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principles of conduct. Hence it follows that true 
religion—the religion of beings such as we are, has its 
seat in the motives and dispositions. It is not to be 
placed in outward or in occasional expressions: it has 
no title to the name, if it be not, according to the de- 
scription of the sacred writer, ‘the hidden man of the 
heart.” 

Again; if we view religion as it regards God, the 
great object of it, we shall be convinced that it can 
only be acceptable in his sight, when it arises from 
worthy principles and affections. A Being infinitely 
wise and holy, cannot look with approbation upon that 
obedience to his laws, which has no basis in the under- 
standing and the heart. Suchan obedience possesses 
no value, and will naturally be partial and inconstant. 
He beholds with delight that alone which has its origin 
in an unfeigned love to Him, and an earnest desire of 
obtaining his favor. Accordingly, those representa- 
tions of religion which oppose this statement, have 
been owing to ignorance or misapprehension of what 
God is, or to a wilful forgetfulness of his moral cha- 
racter. 

Still further ; if we consider religion in relation to 
our fellow-creatures, we shall acknowledge that it may 
fitly be styled, ‘‘the hidden man of the heart.” The 
love of our neighbor, in connexion with our love to 
God, forms the whole of human duty. Benevolence, 
however, as well as piety, is a quality or principle 
of the mind. It consists not in occasional and in single 
acts: the temper and the motive give it all its value. 

If we next contemplate religion in its reference to 
ourselves, we shall more fully be persuaded that it is 
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an inward principle. One of the most important 
branches of it, is self-government; and this includes, 
beyond all doubt, not merely our actions and our words, 
but our thoughts, passions and desires. These are the 
springs, as it were, of the conduct: by these the nature 
of the character is determined; and hence each indi- 
vidual derives his happiness or misery. ‘The grand 
business of religion, is to regulate and purify them. 
For this reason, it may be termed with eminent pro- 
priety, ‘“‘the hidden man of the heart.” Here: it is 
chiefly employed: here it gains its triumphs ; and here 
it experiences its joys and consolations. oon 

All those instructions, moreover, with which God 
has seen fit to. favor men, at different times, in respect 
of religion, point it out as ‘“‘the hidden man ofthe 
heart.” Notwithstanding he enjoined many ceremo- 
nies on the Jews, it was never his design that they 
should be substituted for moral righteousness, or that 
the cultivation of holy dispositions and affections should 
not still be considered as an. object of supreme impor- 
tance.* Evena Jewish scribe knew and acknowledged, 
that ‘*to love God with all the heart, and with all the 
understanding, and with all the soul, and with all the 
strength, and to love our neighbor, as. ourselves, is. 
more than whole burnt-offerings and _ sacrifices.”’+ His 
declaration sufficiently proves that he viewed. religion) 
as consisting in the inward temper. We find the 
Jewish writers, too, every where laying the chief stress: 
on the examination, government and purity ofthe, 
heart.. One of them, in particular, after speaking of 


* Ps, i, 8, &c.—Is, i. lviii. Ixvi. 3—1 Sam, xv. 22. t Mark xii. 32, 33. 
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the privilege and happiness of a good man, concludes 
by remarking, that ‘in his heart is‘no guile.’”* 

It might be added, that the best and wisest of the 
Heathens professed ‘the same opinion. Yet, behold, a 
greater than'they is here! ‘The Christian Lawgiver 
has most fully taught us, by his precepts and his exam- 
ple, that religion is “the ‘hidden man of the ‘heart.’ 
Rules better calculated to govern ‘the conduct than 
what he has laid down, cannot be imagined. He-'was 
convinced, to use his own language, that, ‘‘ a good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt'tree 
bring forth good fruit.”’+ What he proposed therefore, 
in his moral instructions, was ‘to regulate the temper 
and the principles; knowing ‘that if these were virtu- 
ous, the actions and the characters would. not fail: of 
being ‘virtuous.—We may observe, accordingly, that, 
in his admirable sermon from the Mount, it ‘is one of 
his main purposes to restrain the sallies of -passion, to 
check every criminal desire, and to inculcate meek, 
patient and benevolent affections. In .a word, ‘no per- 
son can read the New Testament with ‘the ‘least atten- 
tion, and ‘not perceive that the religion which ‘Christ 
and his Apostles recommended, is emphatically the 
religion of ‘the heart. Here, again, ‘the life of our 
Divine Master clearly illustrated his doctrine. - Religion, 
as he exemplified it, was a fixed, invariable and ani- 
mating principle. It was love to God and man, show- 
ing itself in every act, without the smallest tincture of 
superstition, formality, or enthusiasm. 

II. Thus it appears that religion, properly so called, 
is “the hidden man of the heart.”” From this view of 
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it, | conceive, some instructive lessons may be deduced. 
For example, we may learn, 

In the first place, that religion does not so essen- 
tially depend upon any particular mode of faith or wor- 
ship as some may suppose. I mean not indeed to assert 
that it is a matter of indifference, what our belief and 
practice are respecting these points. Unquestionably, 
it is the duty of every person, according to his ability, 
to acquire just sentiments of Divine ‘Truth, and to act 
in a manner agreeable to his convictions. All which I 
Wish to impress on your minds, is, that true religion is 
not unavoidably confined to one sect alone, but may 
equally subsist among men, whose religious creeds and 
rites are mutually, and even altogether, different. ‘The 
reason is, that it is not a mere opinion; a transient, 
unusual and tumultuous emotion ; a form, a building, 
a garment, or a prayer, but ‘*the hidden man of the 
heart ;” ‘‘not meat and drink, but righteousness and 
peace, and joy in a holy spirit,”—in pure affections. 
Some doctrines, perhaps, and some modes of worship, 
are calculated to have a better influence on the conduct 
than others. But on this head every person must 
decide for himself. Where criminal passions are sub- 
dued, where pious and benevolent dispositions exist, 
and are manifested in the character, there Religion 
exists. The great end, to which all doctrines and 
ceremonies ought to be subservient, is then promoted. 
Of this truth we should never be unmindful; for a due 
sense of it will tend to check every rising emotion of 
bigotry, illiberality, and spiritual pride. 

Secondly, This subject teaches us that it is highly 
unbecoming and presumptuous in men, to decide with 
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rashness on the religious character and state of their 
neighbors. If religion be “the hidden man of the 
heart,” God alone can know the degree in which it is 
possessed by each individual. It will naturally exhibit 
itself, I grant, in the conduct. If therefore the fruit be 
good, we are authorized to conclude that the tree is not 
materially unsound ; if the stream be pure, the source 
can hardly be corrupt; if the character be marked by 
piety, and self-government, and benevolence, it is in the 
highest degree probable that these are the ruling prin- 
ciples of the heart. Still, ignorant and fallible as we 
are, we cannot read the motives of individuals; and 
much goodness may often exist, which, from various 
causes, has few or no opportunities of being witnessed 
by the eye of man. Here the judgment of the world is 
usually on the unfavorable side. We are more prone 
to be guilty of misplaced censure, than of ill-timed and 
excessive praise ; though both are common and danger- 
ous habits. A deeper impression is made on us by 
specious and dazzling qualities, than by those virtues, 
which in the sight of God are of great price. Let us 
be careful to judge nothing before the time ; to watch 
the progress and the bearings of the habits ; to remem- 
ber that character is of slow growth, and to refrain from 
pronouncing on the nature of it, before we are acquaint- 
ed with all the circumstances, under the influence of 
which it has been formed. 

In the third place, If religion be “‘the hidden man 
of the heart,” it cannot exist, and still less can it flou- 
rish, without the agency of God accompanying our 
diligence, watchfulness and self-denial. Superstition 
counts her beads, and repeats her prayers, and her work 
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is over: but to subdue bad dispositions, and to acquire 
worthy habits, is a more laborious undertaking—the 
undertaking not of a moment, a day, a week, a month, 
a year, but of considerable time, of incessant prayers 
and efforts. As no man can be suddenly rendered 
wicked, so no man can become in an instant truly 
devout and virtuous. The reason is evident. Were 
religion merely outward action, or even a series of 
outward actions, the process of gaining it would neither 
be long nor difficult. Being, however, the iward 
man of the heart, it calls for a caution, which never 
slumbers, and for a course of discipline and instruction, 
which admits not of a pause. 

The proneness of men to deceive themselves most 
of all on their most important concerns—those of reli- 
gion—is exceedingly to be lamented. With numbers 
of persons an implicit faith in received creeds and for- 
mularies, is every thing; and even among those who 
‘have not so learned Christ,” we frequently see that a 
correct, or what is presumed to be a correct, knowledge 
of the scriptures, has a higher value placed upon it than 
it merits. When viewed in the light of a mean, it is 
of great moment indeed: but we should never regard 
it as an ultimate end, nor, in the exercise of the under- 
standing, even on the study of the volume of Revelation, 
lose sight of the supreme necessity of the discipline of 
the heart. It should not be forgotten by us, that 
religion implies a certain state of personal character, 
and demands personal circumspection and efforts, 
which are to be employed first and chiefly on our- 
selves—on the government of our own thoughts 
and passions ; for which purpose, we must frequently 
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submit them to the Divine scrutiny, and implore 
Divine aid.—‘‘ Who can tell how often he offendeth ? 
Who can understand his errors? Cleanse thou me 
from secret faults. Keep back thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins.” 

Fourthly, Religion, being ‘‘the hidden man of the 
heart,” cannot easily be in danger from causes alto- 
gether external; nor is. it amenable to human laws, nor 
dependent on human patronage. No weapon formed 
against it, can prosper: no attempt to sustain the ark 
of God by an arm of flesh, can be essential or advan- 
tageous. Religion, as an inward principle, is secure 
from mortal force—from mortal opposition, of every 
degree and kind. Systems and institutions professing 
to be religious, may encounter the hazard of being 
destroyed by violence or artifice; they may even pass 
away, so as scarcely to leave a trace behind. In their 
very nature they are perishable. ‘The work of man 
may be easily destroyed by time, and by man himself. 
But true religion is incorruptible. This being esta- 
blished on ‘the word of Truth,” liveth and abideth 
forever. Its evidences, its doctrines, its tendencies, 
its influence, regard the mind, and gain new energy, 
as years and centuries revolve. Religion blesses and 
improves society, in proportion as it acts on the con- 
sciences, and moulds the characters, of individuals. It 
is not and cannot be exposed to peril, because the truth 
of it is sometimes called in question: for who can con- 
tend against God, and be successful? On the other 
hand, it receives no support, it admits of none, from the 
interference of the civil magistrate, professedly for its 
honor and vindication. The ‘kingdom of God within 
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us,” disclaims any such alliance: it is advanced by 
other instruments ; it achieves other conquests; and the 
Weapons of its warfare are not carnal, but divinely 
efficacious to the pulling down of the strong holds of 
sin and error, and bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ.* What alone should be called 
Religion, has perhaps flourished most under the frowns 
of the world, and among those whom that world has vili- 
fied and persecuted. By the proffered friendship, by the 
alleged patronage, of the rulers of the earth, it has 
never been assisted, but, for the most part, considerably 
injured. At first, it is a plant of tender growth : after- 
wards, when it has taken firm root, its strength defies 
all endeavors to shake or wound it; nor, in any stage 
of its progress, does it require to be guarded by human 
power: the genial influence of Heaven, in concurrence 
with our own industry and circumspection, being fully 
sufficient for its preservation and advancement. As - 
‘the hidden man of the heart” rises to perfection even 
amidst bodily decay, so its maturity cannot be checked 
by any hostile efforts of its real foes, and, certainly, has 
no connexion with the services of some of its pretended, 
and of many of its mistaken, friends. 

Lastly, Since religion is a principle, the inseparable 
alliance between the possession of its spirit, and our 
happiness, both present and future, is placed in a new 
and striking light. The happiness of man cannot be 
independent on the mind. That must be its seat, and 
that, under God, its source. Now, habits of religious 
temper and conduct compose the religious character ; 
and this character, created by the blessing of God on 
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the instructions of his word, the ordinances of his house, 
the efforts of a wise education, and the vicissitudes of 
mortal events, is another name for the substantial 
bliss of human beings. Even in this life we find it the 
parent of satisfaction and joy, which no other habit or 
state can afford, and the soother of sorrows, which 
refuse every other comforter. But its noblest tri- 
umphs—thanks be rendered unto the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ for the assurance—will be 
displayed in the life which is to come. ‘The purest 
happiness of the mind, will be the happiness of lea- 
ven: and the degree of it will be greatest in the cases 
of those, whose religion is most eminently “ the hidden 
man of the heart.” 

From this moment, then, be it the eoverning con- 
cern of each of us, to maintain ‘‘a conscience void of 
offence towards God and towards men ;’’ daily entreat- 
ing the Father of our spirits, to make us pure in the 
inmost recesses of our minds! 


PRAYER. 


Atmicuty Gop, Father of our spirits! We de- 
voutly thank thee for our capacity of professing the 
temper, performing the duties, and experiencing the 
pleasures, of pure and undefiled religion. ‘To thy good- 
ness we ascribe those faculties of mind, by which we are 
distinguished from the brutes that perish: to thine 
infinite beneficence we acknowledge ourselves indebted 


for the special revelations of thy will, nor least for the 
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truth and grace which came by Jesus Christ. Thou 
hast not left us in ignorance concerning the nature of 
the service, which thou requirest from the sons of men: 
it is thy command that we give unto thee our hearts. 

Sanctify us, O Lord, we entreat, in the inmost 
recesses of our souls: by thy gracious aid may we be 
enabled to maintain a conscience void of offence to- 
wards God and towards men, Render us perpetually 
vigilant in the examination and government of our- 
selves; so that we may not be strangers to the quality 
of our principles, our motives and our feelings. We 
fervently yet humbly implore thy Divine investigation. 
Search us, O God, and know us. Bring us acquainted 
with our transgressions and our defects; and save us 
from the guilt of attempting to wear the form of reli- 
gious virtue, while we are destitute of its power. 
Grant that we may daily gain new victories over our 
corrupt passions and irregular desires. Perfecting holi- 
ness in thy fear, and growing up in a likeness unto Him 
who is our head, may we attain to all the dignity and 
bliss, of which our nature will admit, and, finally, 
through thy mercy in the Christian covenant, be made 
partakers of everlasting life in that state of being, 
where no prejudices shall distort our judgment, no un- 
kind or impure emotions impair our happiness and 
peace. Amen. 
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SERMON IV. 


DILIGENCE IN AVAILING OURSELVES OF PE- 
CULIAR OPPORTUNITIES. 


John iz. 4. 


‘I MUST WORK THE WORK OF HIM THAT SENT ME, WHILE IT IS DAY = 
THE NIGHT COMETH WHEN NO MAN CAN WORK.’ 


Ir has been often and justly observed, that the me- 
moirs we possess of the life and and actions of Jesus, are 
of the highest practical importance to those who dili- 
gently study them, by supplying the most pure and 
perfect model for the regulation of their own disposi- 
tions and conduct. Example is more efficacious than 
precept, not only because it addresses our feelings and 
affections as well as our understandings, but because 
it illustrates general rules, by showing their applica- 
tions to particular instances; thus, taking a stronger 
hold on the imagination, and impressing the rules them- 
selves more durably on the memory. 

But it is not by a servile, minute, and undiscrimi- 
nating imitation, that we are to apply the careful study 
of excellent examples, in the improvement of our own 
characters. The circumstances in which we are placed, 
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the relations we sustain to those with whom we are 
connected, and the particular ects of duty which arise 
out of these relations, are commonly so different from 
those of our models, that cases will but rarely occur, 
where such a close and exact imitation can be safely or 
successfully attempted. Nor, indeed, would any set of 
outward actions, however accurately copied from our 
originals, be in us deserving of the same approbation ; 
because they would necessarily be wanting in that cir- 
cumstance which could alone entitle them to it ; name- 
ly, the benevolent or pious principle, from which these 
actions may naturally be expected to proceed. Hence, 
it appears, that in order to derive from an attentive 
study of the examples of great and eminent qualities 
which are set before us, the most important advan- 
tages, we should endeavor, not so much to render 
our own conduct in all respects similar to their’s, as to 
transfer into our characters those dispositions and 
habits, by which their conduct was guided, and to 
which alone it owed its moral excellence. 

These observations are peculiarly applicable to the 
use we are to make, in the formation of our own cha- 
racters, of the example of our blessed Lord. For any 
of us to copy precisely his actions, is clearly impossi- 
ble ; since no other being can ever be placed in the 
same situation: but the dispositions which animated 
him, the sentiments of fervent piety and ardent devo- 
_ tion, of perfect obedience and resignation to the will of 
God, of benevolence and charity towards men; the 
unwearied diligence and perseverance with which he 
applied himself to the execution of the great work which 
he was commissioned to accomplish; all these may 
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equally animate every one of us in the discharge of our 
respective duties ; and in cultivating, strengthening and 
improving these dispositions in our minds, we may all 
of us derive the highest advantage from contemplating 
this bright and spotless example. 

In conformity, then, with this view of the most 
effectual way of profiting by it, I propose, in the present 
discourse, to offer a few observations on the disposi- 
tion exemplified and recommended in the text :—“ I 
must work the work of him that sent me, while it 1s 
day; the night eometh, when no man can work.” 

These words were probably spoken by our Lord, 
with an immediate reference to the approaching termi- 
nation of his earthly labors; of the exact time and 
manner of which he appears to have been accurately 
informed. He knew the extent of the period allotted 
to him for completing the work which was given him 
to do; and the consciousness that it was drawing 
rapidly to a close, animated him to persevering dili- 
gence, in order that all things might be fulfilled. No 
weariness or fatigue ever interrupted his attention to 
the object of his mission. He kept the great end for 
which he came into the world continually in view, and 
never suffered any occasion to escape, which afforded 
him the means of promoting the success of this im- 
portant and benevolent design. ‘Though he had not 
where to lay his head, he went about continually doing 
good, diffusing every where the evidence of his divine 
authority ; an evidence displayed, not in plagues and 
torments inflicted on his: enemies, but in healing the 
sick, raising the dead, and performing other acts of 


beneficence and love, such as no man could do unless 
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God were with him. The miraculous gifts with which 
he was endowed, infinitely transcended the limited 
powers which we are enabled to exercise: but the 
same spirit may guide us in our lower sphere; the 
same dispositions ought to animate us in the faithful 
discharge of our several duties; our powers are 
- equally the gift of the same God; it is the work of 
Him that sent us, that we also have to perform; to 
us also the night cometh, when no man can work. | 

To us, indeed, this latter consideration presents 
itself in rather a different point of light. Our Lord 
foresaw the precise period when his day of life was to 
close ;—to our eyes, the future is involved in darkness 
and uncertainty. QOurpilgrimage here may be protracted 
to a late period: to-morrow, for any thing we can say 
to the contrary, may be the commencement of that night 
of the grave, when all our earthly labors, whether for 
good or for ill, shall be forever at an end. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not a difference which should at all diminish the 
influence of these reflections, in increasing and animat- 
ing our diligence. Nay, this very uncertainty itself 
may be expected to quicken our exertions in every 
good work; since, though the termination of our mor- 
tal existence is indefinite, it cannot be far from any. 
of us; and one thing at least is beyond all question, 
that, come when it may, it will not find us so 
thoroughly prepared for it, that we shall not still have 
ample need for saving mercy and forgiveness at the 
throne of grace. 

But, although the duration of life be utterly con- 
cealed from our view in the darkness of futurity ; and 
though, since every thing else in the present world. 
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depends upon this, an uncertainty of the same kind 
must be spread over every earthly advantage or enjoy- 
ment ; still there are many particular cases, in which, 
laying this consideration out of view, the possession of 
peculiar advantages is continued to us for a certain 
and definite period. ‘There are cases, in which, provided , 
life and health be spared to us, we know exactly for 
what length of time we shall be favored with more 
than ordinary advantages, for ministering to our most 
important interests, for promoting the happiness of 
our fellow-creatures, or for our own intellectual and 
moral improvement. Such periods, whether of defi- 
nite or of indefinite duration, as afford us extraor- 
dinary facilities for the attainment of any of these im- 
portant ends, are well represented by the comparison 
which our Lord has made use of in the text. In the 
day-time all nature is in action; the cheering and 
enlivening influence of light brings the energies of 
all active beings into full play, and, at the same 
time, enables them to distinguish the objects upon 
which these energies should be exerted. The day, 
therefore, is the season of active employment; and it 
behoves all the rational creatures of God to be thankful 
to him for the benefit they derive from this kind and 
@racious provision, and at the same time to be diligent 
im availing themselves of the opportunities which it 
affords, for exerting the powers he has bestowed tipon 
them in useful pursuits, that they may show themselves 
not to be utterly insensible to such distinguished bless- 
ings. The night, on the other hand, is the season of 
repose, when the fatigued and exhausted powers are 
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strengthened and refreshed, and when the same facili- 
ties and opportunities for action are not supplied. 

Now, all the circumstances in the condition of each 
individual, which enable him to contribute in an essen- 
tial degree to the objects for which he was sent into 
the world, may well be compared to the light of day; 
and peculiarly so in this respect, that they only endure 
for a season; that it becomes us to make all possible 
use of them while they last, for, in no long time, they 
will pass away, and give place to a season of disability 
and unfitness for action, like the night, when no man 
can work. 

The more effectually to dispose you to engage in such 
meditations as these views of our powers and oppor- 
tunities may naturally suggest to us, suffer me further 
to remind you, that it becoms us to consider not merely 
the extent and value of these gifts in themselves, but 
also from whom they proceed, and in whose service, 
consequently, our own good sense alone may teach us 
that they should be employed. He who habitually 
regards himself, and all the powers of his nature, as 
originating in the Divine goodness; all the faculties of 
mind or body with which he is endowed, as proceeding 
immediately from an infinitely wise and good Being, 
will not be disposed to think lightly of their value or 
importance, and will be particularly solicitous to use 
them as a precious deposit, which has been placed in 
his hands for various excellent purposes ; and of which, 
even if it had not been expressly so declared, he might 
reasonably expect that, sooner or later, he would be 
called to render an account. 
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_ Such reflections as these will have a great tendency 
to exalt his ideas of the dignity of his nature, and of 
the real extent and value of his intellectual and rational 
powers. A person accustomed to such views of the con- 
stitution which God has given him, will be animated by 
a noble ambition to act worthily of his high and honor- 
able descent. He will be impressed with an elevated 
idea of the natural strength of the human faculties, and 
will not be deterred from excellent and useful undertak- 
ings, the moment that any thing in the shape of an 
obstacle presents itself. ‘This is a habit in which, whe- 
ther from a natural timidity, or from an injudicious edu- 
cation, mankind in general are extremely apt to indulge. 
They have been so long accustomed to yield every thing 
on the slightest opposition or struggle, that they pre- 
sently lose even the the power of contending with diffi- 
culties. Such persons seem often to have no idea of 
trying the real extent of their powers, and never 
think of putting forth their strength to the utmost. 
The smooth and easy path suits them best; where 
no extraordinary effort is required ; where every thing 
goes on in asort of regular routine. Whether it be from 
a weakness of character, from constitutional timidity, 
or from an acquired habit of estimating their abilities 
by too low a standard, they seem utterly unable to 
rouse the whole power of their minds to active and 
efficient exertion. ‘They are not necessarily indolent, 
but they are not energetic. More just and elevated 
views of the dignity of human nature, would tend 
greatly to promote a spirit of activity and diligence. 
We should then form a rational estimate, in the outset, 
of the value and the cost of every acquisition, and no 
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longer suffer ourselves to be dismayed, and deprived of 
all presence of mind, by the appearance of any obstacle 
that requires a struggle to overcome it. ; 

These observations are obviously applicable to the 
proper direction of our exertions in every pursuit. 
There is no object of real importance which is to be 
attained, without some degree of labor; and _ but 
few that are unattended by obstacles which at first it 
may require diligence and energy to overcome. And, 
in almost all these cases, whatever be the object in view, 
whether it be the labor of benevolence, or the im- 
portant business of mental and moral improvement, or 
the worldly employments which our stations in life re- 
quire from us, or even the mere pursuit of innocent 
amusement and recreation, persons of a timid and 
irresolute turn of mind are extremely apt so far to 
_under-rate their natural powers, as to take alarm at 
the slightest appearance of difficulty. But it is more 
peculiarly the case, with regard to the exertions neces- 
sary in acquiring any new branch of knowledge. 
Young persons especially, when they first enter upon 
any new study, are often so impressed by the difficul- 
ties which they see, or fancy they see, awaiting them, 
or are so much dispirited by the comparison of their own 
imperfect attainments, with the proficiency displayed 
by others, that they are led to suppose themselves 
utterly disqualified for the task. A habit of yielding 
to difficulties is thus contracted, so that at length 
nothing which does not appear perfectly easy is ever at- 
tempted ; the slightest opposition discourages them, and 
puts an end to their feeble exertions, and they sit down 
in utter despair of ever accomplishing any thing great 
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or excellent. The fact is, that in consequence of the 
continual growth of this indolent turn of mind, these 
obstacles assume a much more formidable appearance 
than is really due to them; and, ina great majority of 
instances, it will be found that when once we have 
brought ourselves to face them with earnestness and 
resolution, the charm is dissolved, and they vanish 
Into air. When this proves to be the case, inde- 
pendently of the acquisition we may have gained in 
the present instance, there is another satisfaction aris- 
ing to the mind from the success itself, which is by no 
means inconsiderable. ‘The consciousness of power 
successfully exerted, for whatever purpose, is always 
agreeable; but particularly so, when it. has been 
exerted for the attainment of an object in itself inte- 
resting and valuable. ‘They who have once tasted this 
pleasure will soon cease to be deterred from an under- 
taking, which they expect to be attended with impor- 
tant advantages, merely by the prospect of difficulties. 

In blaming, however, too low an estimate of our abi- 
lities, as tending to throw us back into idleness and sloth, 
I would by no means be understood to recommend that 
overweening confidence in them, which is the result of 
ignorance, inattention, or inordinate self-love. For 
this, instead of promoting activity and exertion, has 
commonly the directly opposite effect. It arises, in 
general, from that sort of hasty, inconsiderate and 
superficial view of an undertaking, which hurries many 
persons on to attempt things for which they are totally 
unqualified. It may lead to a desultory, wandering 
attention to a great variety of speculations, or to a 
transient application to numberless different pursuits, 
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according as they happen to hit the fancy of the mo- 
ment; and this, for aught I know, may be dignified by 
the title of genius; but it is totally inconsistent with 
that steady, regular application, without which no 
really valuable acquisition is to be expected. An ex- 
cessive conceit of our own talents and qualifications, 
will prevent us from taking a proper view of the diffi- 
culties which oppose themselves to our success, and 
consequently from providing those resources which are 
necessary to overcome them. It leads, of course, to a 
miserable disappointment; the almost constant result 
of which is the complete abandonment of the object, 
and a total relapse into slothful inaction. 

It is not uncommon to hear people say, or at least 
I believe it is a sort of language with which great num- 
bers quiet themselves in secret, though they may not 
use it openly: ‘I do not aspire after perfection ; 
moderate achievements will satisfy my ambition; I 
am no genius; a little progress, a little improvement is 
enough for me. If Il am on a level with my neigh- 
bors, it is all I wish for.” In the business of religion 
and virtue, such views and language are’so obviously 
inconsistent with the most positive duties, with the 
plainest dictates of reason, and the most express com- 
mands of revelation, that they cannot be tolerated for 
a moment, and every one is ready at once to perceive 
and acknowledge their impropriety. But, I would ask, 
have they any greater propriety when applied to any 
other pursuit? Is this a disposition which is likely to 
lead to any real excellence? ‘They who accustom 
themselves to the habitual contemplation of mediocrity, 
seldom attain any adequate idea of what is necessary to 
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constitute real excellence ; and we can but rarely expect 
to see them reach even those moderate attainments, with 
which they profess their willingness to content them- 
selves. Is the object which you have in view worth 
pursuing, or is it not? If not, it would be a waste of 
time to use any exhortations upon the subject. But if 
it be really worth having, it is surely worth while to 
use such exertions as are likely to secure it. 

“‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do,” says one, 
who was sufficiently convinced of the vanity of many 
human occupations, “do it with all thy might; by 
which | would understand, set about it in good earnest ; 
do it zealously and heartily. Never take any thing in 
hand with languor, coldness and indifference, as if it were 
a matter of no sort of consequence whether you succeed 
or not. Whatever you undertake, give your mind to 
it: while you are engaged on it, be engaged by it. 
Do not go to work in that sort of frigid, lazy, undecided 
way, which seems to imply, either that the business you 
are concerned in is frivolous and trifling, or that you 
have not upon your mind that sense of its importance 
which you ought to have. When you engage in any 
employment, first, be thoroughly assured of its pro- 
priety and usefulness, and then, give yourselves up to it 
with earnestness and zeal. You will thus not only have 
the best chance of success, but will at all events secure 
what is often of more value, an improvement in that 
active, enterprising, energetic spirit, which is absolutely — 
necessary to success in every important and honorable 
pursuit. 

““Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well :”—a maxim which expresses nearly the same sen- 
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timent with that which I have just quoted from the 
royal Preacher ; and | would have both of them written 
in letters of gold before the eyes of every young per- 
son in whose improvement I was interested, if by 
this means it were possible to engrave them indelibly 
upon his heart. 

To all those who decline any further exertions in 
this way ; who refuse to work while it is day, in per- 
fecting the important business committed to their 
charge, I would propose this plain question, ‘*‘ Have you, 
or have you not, already done every thing which your 
opportunities and abilities enable you to do?” If they 
can answer with a safe conscience that they have, I have 
nothing further to say ; except to congratulate them on 
the very extraordinary, and indeed unexampled, progress 
which, in that case, they must have made in every 
honorable and Christian attainment. But, if not, does 
it not become them to consider, whether the powers of 
body and mind, and the means of improving these 
powers, which they possess, are not gifts, with which 
they have been entrusted for important purposes, which 
they are bound to employ to the greatest advantage, of 
which they will be called upon to render an account ; 
and whether, if that account be not satisfactory, they 
will not deservedly be classed in the number of unpro- 
fitable servants? For, whatever they may think of 
the use or necessity of making perfection their aim, 
so far as this world is concerned, they cannot but be 
aware that all Christians are bound, as they value their 
eternal interests, to make all possible advantage of the 
talents with which they have been entrusted. ‘Though, 
at the day of account, every allowance will be made 
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for disadvantages, discouragements and difficulties, we 
are not led to expect any for indolence and _indiffer- 
ence ; and if we are then found deficient, because we had 
slackened our exertions from a vain fancy that we were 
at least as good as our neighbors, we shall only 
have ourselves to blame for the fatal consequence. 
This is not the rule that has been laid down for us, and 
therefore we must not be disappointed, if we are not 
tried according to it 

Let us see that we are not among those who deceive 
themselves so far, and do themselves such injustice, as 
to follow this rule. Let us never indolently persuade 
ourselves, that we have done enough, while more re- 
mains to be done; or that nothing more will be re- 
quired of us, while we continue to have strength and 
means to persevere in the good work; while we con- 
tinue to have advantages unemployed, opportunities 
unimproved, good dispositions imperfectly matured, or 
evil habits not thorougly corrected. Let us never rest 
satisfied with our present attainments, but continually 
aspire after higher things; let us press forward unceas- 
ingly on this glorious course, that we may ever be pure, 
holy, and eminently good. Let us not be content with 
rising to a level with the people in general around us, or 
estimating our improvement by that standard ; but let 
us rather be solicitous to let our light shine before men, 
_ that they, seeing our good works, may follow our exam- 
ple, and thus glorify our Father who is in heaven. 

Upon these principles go on to regulate the whole of 
your conduct, and the Lord will bless and prosper you. 
Imperfections there will still remain ; but these will be 
counted to the infirmity of your nature. It will be 
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seen that you have done what you could in the present 
state, and you may be permitted to go on hereafter, in 
a never-ending course of advancement, till you become 
thoroughly perfected unto all good works; perfect, in 
proportion to the extent of your powers, as God your 
Father who is in heaven is perfect. Amen. 


PRAYER. 


O Gop, who art the Father of lights and the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, we thank Thee for all the 
means of religious and moral improvement with which 
we are favored, and for every opportunity of pro- 
moting either our own happiness or that of our bre- 
thren of mankind. May we regard them as valuable 
talents, of which we are expected to render an account. 
May they not prove, through our neglect and folly, the 
occasions of loss to us, by merely increasing our re- 
sponsibility, and adding to the list of neglected advan- 
tages. Considering how short and uncertain is our 
continuance here, and how soon whatever means of 
usefulness we possess may be withdrawn, knowing not 
what a day or an honr may bring forth, may we work 
while it is called to-day, seeing that the night cometh 
when noman can work. Whatever our hand findeth to 
do, lead us to do it with all our might, to do it heartily 
as to the Lord, and not unto men. May we press for- 
ward in the race, and strive to attain the prize. May 
we endeavor to be singularly good; forgetting the 
things that are behind, and reaching forth to those that 
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are before, may we aspire continually after higher and 
higher attainments ; endeavoring to be holy as thou art 
holy, pure as thou art pure, and, in proportion to our 
weak and limited faculties, perfect as thou our Father 
im heaven art perfect. Amen. 


SERMON V. 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPER. 


1 Cor. xiii. 5. 


—‘IS NOT EASILY PROVOKED.’ — 


Tuts is mentioned by the Apostle as one characteris- 
tic of Christian charity—of that disposition which 
he points out as “a more excellent way” than any 
other, for attaining to eminence among the disciples 
of Jesus. This disposition, in all the characters which 
he attributes to it, he evidently supposes to be one that 
may be acquired. For otherwise why should he speak 
of it to those who were eagerly seeking different means 
of distinguishing themselves? Why should he bid them 
follow after charity? Why should he exalt it above 
even faith and hope? It is plainly proposed as the ob- 
ject of a Christian’s continued desires and efforts in the 
discipline of his mind. | 

I have selected, for our present consideration, that 
one among the characters of Christian charity, which, if 
we may judge from the usual excuses for the want of it, 
is hardly regarded in the light of an attainable quality. 
To be ‘not easily provoked,” to be slow in taking 
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offence, and moderate in the expression of resentment, 
—in one word, a good temper, seems to be generally 
reckoned rather among the gifts of nature, the privileges 
of a happy constitution, than among the possible results 
of careful self-discipline. When we have been fretted 
by some petty grievance, or hurried by some reasonable 
cause of offence, into a degree of anger far beyond 
what the occasion required, our subsequent regret is 
seldom of a kind for which we are likely to be much 
better. We bewail ourselves for a misfortune, rather 
than condemn ourselves for a fault. We speak of our 
unhappy temper, as if it were something that entirely 
removed the blame from us, and threw it all upon the 
peculiar and unavoidable sensitiveness of our frame. 
And certainly, so far as the consequences to ourselves 
and our friends are concerned, the term is very well 
applied; for nothing can be more unhappy than a peevish 
and irritable temper. But I doubt whether the Apostle 
would have allowed the existence of such a temper to be 
an unanswerable excuse for being “easily provoked.” 
I think he would not have exempted the person urging 
such an excuse, from the obligation to ‘follow after 
charity.” In fact, the excuse is as absurd as it is mis- 
chievous. « It is to say, ‘I have great need of self-con- 
trol; therefore | will take no care about controlling 
myself: | have much to learn and to acquire of a truly 
Christian spirit; therefore [ need take no pains- in 
studying it.” 

To treat so important a source of happiness or 
misery, as the temper confessedly is, with the hopeless 
indifference too often observable in those who have the 
most reason to watch it with all circumspection, 1s just 
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as inexcusable as it would be to allow our house to be 
the shelter of a wild beast, that might at any time 
spring forth upon the passers by, or do mischief to our- 
selves or our family. No doubt, in such a case as the 
latter, it may be easier to chain up or destroy the cause 
of the mischief; but it is not more plainly our interest 
and our duty to do so, than to restrain ‘and subdue in 
our hearts an enemy to our own and our neighbor’s 
peace. 

It is granted that there may be great differences of 
natural constitution, just as there are great differences 
of outward situation. A delicate and sickly frame 
may, in itself, as well as by the peculiar indulgence 
which it seems to claim from qthers, and particularly 
from parents, be more disposed, than one which has 
always been healthy and vigourous, toa fretful and irri- 
table temper. [Particular circumstances, also, may ex- 
pose some to greater trials and vexations than others. 
But, after all this is granted, the only reasonable con- 
clusion appears to be, that the attempt to govern the 
temper is more difficult in some cases than in others, 
not that it-is, in any case, impossible. It is, at least, 
certain, that an opinion of its impossibility is an effec- 
tual bar against entering upon it; and therefore we 
may well regret the existence of such an opinion, even 
where it may seem most justifiable. ‘* Believe that you 
will succeed, and you will succeed,” is a maxim which 
has no where been more frequently verified than in the 
moral world. It will, in truth, explain many of its 
greatest miracles, and should be among the first 
maxims admitted, and the last abandoned, by every 
wise seeker of his own moral improvement. 
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Such a belief, however, is not only recommended 
by its desirableness, as a preparation for corresponding 
efforts; it is confirmed by the most attentive inquiry 
into the formation of the temper. No advocate for a 
natural and uncontrollable irritability wili maintain, 
that the disposition has remained in every respect 
unchanged, from its first appearance in the wailing 
and peevish child, to its maturity in the easily 
dissatisfied or furiously passionate man. Nor can he 
prove that it has never yielded to the influence of times 
and circumstances. It has been restrained by com- 
pany; it has been subdued by interest; it has been 
awed by fear; it has been softened by grief; it has 
been soothed by kindness; it has been won to occa- 
sional generosity and compassion. A bad temper has 
shown itself, in the same individuals, capable of increase, 
liable to change, accessible to motives. It is something, 
then, that may be encouraged or restrained, may be 
influenced, may be altered. ‘This fact is enough to 
encourage, in every case, an attempt to govern the 
temper, whether it be believed to be something 
original in the natural frame, or something alto- 
gether acquired in the course of the early education. 
The farther we go in our inquiries, (and we have all 
ample ground for them in the constitution and habits 
of our own minds,) the more we shall probably find to 
favor the latter opinion—the opinion, that what we 
call temper is created after us, and not with us; and, 
in part at least, by ourselves, rather than in spite of 
ourselves. For what are the differences observable 
in different persons, and ascribed to their peculiar 
tempers, which may not be equally explained by the 
10 
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different habits of mind and feeling which they have 
allowed themselves to contract? What are the bless- 
ings of a good temper, which may not be attained by 
an habitual tolerance, concern, and kindness for others ? 
or what the evils of a bad temper, which we may not 
bring upon ourselves and all connected with us, by an 
habitual indulgence of considerations and feelings en- 
tirely selfish. 

But, without contending that the whole mystery of 
varieties in the temper resolves itself into the variety 
of degrees in which the selfish principle has been 
restrained or encouraged, I think enough is discoverable 
to justify both the belief that the temper is, in all cases, 
capable of being governed, and the attempt, to which 
I now proceed, to lay down some rules for its govern- 
ment. 

The-first of them! derive, not only from the opi- 
nion just suggested, that a bad temper is nothing else 
than the strength and waywardness of selfish feelings 
habitually indulged, but from the connexion im which 
I find the Apostle’s description of that good temper 
which is one characteristic of charity—Charity “seeketh 
not her own.” Now it appears to me that the reverse 
of this is pre-eminently true of a bad temper. It is 
continually seeking its own—its own convenience—its 
own ease—its own comfort—its own pleasure ; and 
therefore it cannot bear that these things should, for a 
moment, be forgotten or interrupted. “It is easily 
provoked.” It is provoked by every instance even of 
seeming forgetfulness or interruption ; it is provoked by 
the least impediment to its free continuance in its own 
way. Nor is this iritability confined, as it might 
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appear to be by this description of it, to minds of a 
gross and sordid and sensual selfishness. It may exist 
in minds whose general dispositions are amiable, whose 
desires and cares are benevolent, whose purpose is the 
good of others rather than their own. But then, along 
with these wishes of benevolence, may be encouraged 
a great opinion of their own capacity for judging what 
the good of others requires, and an obstinate determi- 
nation to prove and to follow no other way of doing 
good than their own. Where this is the case, we may 
sometimes be perplexed with the seeming contradiction 
of a self-willed benevolence, and an ill-tempered love— ° 
a love that ‘‘seeketh her own,” and ‘‘is easily provoked.”’ 

The first rule, therefore, which I would mention 
for the government of the temper is,—guard against the 
indulgence of a selfish feeling even in your best pur- 
poses; beware, even when you think you are entirely 
occupied with the welfare and interest of others, lest 
there be some lurking self-will which is seeking to be 
gratified. 

Another caution which will frequently be found of 
use, and particularly in our intercourse with those to 
whom it is of most consequence that our temper should 
be gentle and forbearing, is this: avoid raising into 
undue importance in your own minds the little failings 
which you may perceive in others, or the trifling disap- 
pointments which they may occasion you. If we make 
it a subject of vexation, that the beings among whom 
we are destined to live are not perfect, we must give 
up all hope of attaining to that charity which “is 
not easily provoked.” ‘It sometimes happens,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “that too close an attention to minute 
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exactness, or a too rigorous habit of examining every 
thing by the standard of perfection, vitiates the tem- 
per rather than improves the understanding, and 
teaches the mind to discern faults with unhappy pene- 
tration.” I do not produce this remark of the moralist 
as a reason why we should shut our eyes to the errors 
and follies of our friends ; but surely there is a difference 
between keeping them open to observe important fail- 
ings, and subjecting every little real, or only suspected 
blemish to microscopic inspection. How much uneasi- 
ness and provocation do we seek, both for ourselves and 
our friends, if we fret ourselves into anger on an 
occasion which requires, perhaps, only a gentle word ; 
or if we think it necessary to wear a frown, when 

every purpose of correction might as well, if not better, 
be effected by a good-tempered smile. 

Again, if you wish to follow after that charity which 
‘is not easily provoked,” do not forget, in the opposition 
or disappointment of which you may feel inclined to 
complain, to make due allowance for the situation, feel- 
ings, or judgment of others: do not forget that these 
cannot always be expected to be in unison with your 
own. Is the subject of your complaint a difference of 
opinion? remember that others have understanding as 
well as you. But you say, their understanding is 
biassed by their prejudices. I[t is very possible; and, 
I suppose, utterly impossible that you should have also 
your prejudices. At least, it ought to be impossible, 
before you allow yourselves to be very much provoked 
by the prejudices of others.—Or are you hurt by 
occasional indifference to concerns in which you are 
warmly interested, or by an apparent strangeness and 
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coldness, where you had expected only kindness? 
Perhaps you chose an unfortunate moment for speaking 
of the subject that seemed so important to you ; perhaps 
the thoughts of your friends were busily occupied with 
other subjects; perhaps they were weary, or anxious, 
or distressed. These are only specimens of the excuses 
which may be found in such cases, and which your own 
recollections of an apparent manner in yourselves that 
might be mistaken for unkindness, may prove to be 
sometimes just. The habit of recollecting and making 
such excuses for others must be some defence against 
a disposition to be ‘ easily provoked.” 

Another rule for the government of the temper, 
closely connected with the last, if indeed it can be 
separated from it, is,—always put the best construction 
on the motives of others, when you do not understand 
their conduct. Do not let it be your immediate con- 
clusion, that they must have intended to neglect or 
offend you, that they cannot possibly have a good rea- 
son for their behaviour. ‘The common saying, “ that 
second thoughts are best,’’ has every chance of being 
true, when the first thoughts are the dictates of anger. 
And even when the first thoughts are confirmed by 
farther evidence, yet the habit of always waiting for 
complete evidence before we condemn, must have a 
calming and moderate effect upon the temper, while it 
will take nothing from the authority of our just cen- 
sures. 

It will further be a great help to our efforts, as well 
as our desires, for the government of the temper, if we 
consider frequently and seriously the natural conse- 
quences of hasty resentments, angry replies, rebukes 
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impatiently given or impatiently received, muttered 
discontents, sullen looks, and harsh words. It may 
safely be asserted, that the consequences of these and 
other varieties in which ill-temper can show itself, are 
entirely evil. The feelings which accompany them in 
ourselves, and those which they excite in others, are 
unprofitable as well as painful. ‘They lessen our own 
comfort, and tend rather to prevent than to pro- 
mote the improvement of others. If we give even 
friendly and judicious counsels in a harsh and pettish 
tone, we excite against them the repugnance naturally 
felt to our manner. We seem to claim the authority of 
our advice as our own authority, and to demand 
obedience to it, as atribute to ourselves. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that the advice is slighted, and the peevish 
adviser pitied, despised, or hated. 

After considering the effects of a bad temper, even 
when connected with good intentions, we shall be the 
more disposed to practise another method which may 
be mentioned, for correcting or guarding against it 
in ourselves. I have already advised a restraint to be 
-placed upon hasty feelings of anger or dissatisfaction ; 
but it seems advice that may certainly be followed, to 
check the expression of those feelings. If our thoughts 
are not always in our power, our words and actions 
and looks may be brought under our command ; and, 
if I mistake not, a command over these expressions of 
our thoughts and feelings will be found no mean help 
towards obtaining an increase of power over our 
thoughts and feelings themselves. At least, one great 
good will be effected: time will be gained; time for 
reflection, time for charitable allowances and excuses; 
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time for the question, which might be often asked with 
great advantage, ‘‘ for what am I hurt or provoked ?” 
There are not wanting either reasons or rules for 
the government of the temper, even when the answer 
—the calm deliberate answer to such a question, con- 
vinces us that we have serious cause for complaint: or 
censure. Let it be that the language or conduct of 
another has done us real and great injustice. Is this 
more than we ought to expect, or to be prepared for 
bearing, in a world where, among other purposes, 
we are placed to be exercised by trials of Christian 
patience ? Surely our religion is something that ought 
to be carried with us into every business and occurrence 
of our lives. We are only half believers, if our faith be 
not available for every situation, every scene, in which 
we can be placed; and if the trial of our faith, whe- 
ther on trivial or important occasions, do not work 
patience. Yet, it isa common error and misfortune of 
those who make pretensions to religion, and even of 
those who really understand and feel much of its 
power and its value, to treat it as if its dignity would 
be lessened by its being made familiar with our daily 
walks of social and domestic life. It is reserved as 
something that is to secure our integrity when ex- 
posed to great temptations, or to console us in our 
great afflictions. It is remembered as a refuge and 
Shelter from the furious storm: but it should also be 
remembered as the light, the sunshine, of every day, 
and our vital breath at every moment. We arrange 
and divide our several duties; we make distinctions of 
the virtues and affections which we ought to cultivate ; 
we enumerate and classify the motives to different 
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modes of conduct; we have our considerations of pru- 
dence, of justice, of humanity; but one word—reli- 
gion—a true and hearty principle of religion, is itself 
all these things, and more than all; it is the source and 
life of every right thought, the essence of all pure 
and amiable feeling, the soul of all morality and all 
virtue. ‘To be religious, then, deeply, devoutly and 
practically religious, as it is the same with being every 
thing else that is excellent, so is ita certain rule for the 
attainment of charity which “ is not easily provoked.” 
A good temper is the natural and constant homage of 
a truly religious man to that God whom he believes to 
be love, and to dwell in those who dwell in love. 

To confirm us in the resolution of making our reli- 
gion effectual as a help and a rule in the government of 
our tempers, we shall do well to consider, frequently 
and attentively, the proofs of its efficacy for such a pur- 
pose which we may find in the examples of those who 
have been remarkable for their meekness and patience. 
It will be useful to store our memory with instances of 
their gentleness in reply, and their mildness in rebuke, 
their charity in judging, their moderation im censuring. 
It will be useful to let our thoughts dwell on their con- 
tentedness, their cheerfulness, their power over their 
spirit, on occasions such as may occur to ourselves ; 
and which, if they should occur, we feel that we 
should, as yet, have great difficulty in bearing with 
good temper. ‘These examples will familiarize us with 
the fact, that such things have been borne ; they will 
accustom us to consider a patient endurance of them a 
regular part of our religious duties; they will accustom 
us to think it the business of a Christian, to watch over 
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every weakness to which he knows himself subject; to 
take timely alarm from the least symptom, in his heart, 
of moral disorder, and in the least things, as well as in 
the greatest, to let faith, hope, and charity, have their 
perfect work. 

Closely connected with these latter directions, is the 
advice with which I would conclude these imperfect, but 
I trust useful, hints for the government of the temper. 
Cherish in your minds a spirit of prayer. This ought 
not to be strange advice to a Christian—to one who 
believes that he is continually in the presence, and if in 
the presence, then at the altar of God. The help of 
religion is the best sought in connexion with supplication 
to Him who isthe source and end of religion. ‘The 
calmness and seriousness of reflection are best secured, 
by making the pause allowed for communion with our 
own wisest thoughts, a pause also for communion with 
Him who is the giver of wisdom. I think it will be 
allowed, that such communion must be favorable to 
the continuance and power of every other motive by 
which we can encourage ourselves to follow after that 
charity which ‘‘is not easily provoked.” 

In all that has now been said, I have taken for 
granted that you think it is a desirable thing to be con- 
vinced that the temper may be governed, and still more, 
to succeed in subduing and controlling it. I have not 
therefore thought it necessary to exhort you to the 
attempt, by a labored description of the miseries which 
a bad temper inflicts on individuals and families, or by 
the more pleasing picture of hearts and homes filled by 
the constant sunshine of a good temper. Your own 
observations and feelings must be sufficiently able to 
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supply the exhortation. May they be able also, under 
the blessing of God, to make you draw from the exhor- 
tation a firm resolution to remember and enjoy all the 
advantages of mind, temper, and spirit, which may be, 
and ought to be yours, as disciples of Jesus and believers 
in his promises. 


PRAYER. 


O Txov, who art long-suffering and forbearing to 
us all, notwithstanding our great and manifold offences, 
give unto us, we beseech Thee, a spirit of meekness and 
patience. May we be on our guard against the selfish- 
ness and pride which make us so apt to be provoked, — 
when we imagine that our interests or our wishes are 
disregarded. May we not unduly magnify the incon- 
veniences and vexations to which we are subject in this 
short and transient state. May we not increase them 
by impatience and fretfulness. 

God and Father of us all, give unto us the feelings 
of brethren towards our fellow-men. Remembering 
that Thou lovest them and desirest their welfare, as 
well as our own, may we learn to think of them and 
consult for them together with ourselves. Remember- 
ing our own weaknesses and mistakes, may we be ready 
to make allowances for theirs. Remembering how 
liable we are ourselves to be misunderstood, may we 
be candid and charitable im our judgments of others. 
And if, at any time, we have, in reality, much to bear 
from the malevolence and ill-conduct of our fellow-men, 
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may we take refuge in our religious convictions. May 
the remembrance of Thy holy presence be a restraint 
upon our thoughts and words. Instead of returning 
evil for evil, and reviling for reviling, may we pray for 
those who injure us. May we seek to overcome evil with 
good. May we show that, however others may forget, 
we will not forget, that they are our brethren. May we 
show that we will not cease to desire their welfare, nor 
refuse, when we have opportunity, to do them kindness, 

O God and Father of Him who came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, may we continually 
look unto Him both as the author and finisher of our 
faith, and as an example of the mind and temper which 
it should produce in us. May we consider what He 
had to endure, and how He endured. May we look to 
His cross, and be ashamed of our readiness to murmur 
at the trials, and to resent the injuries, which fall to 
our lot. From His repeated exhortations to brotherly 
love, from the unwearied benevolence of His whole life, 
from the compassion of His dying prayers, may we 
learn that charity which is not easily provoked. 

Here us, O God, and grant that thus we may be 
prepared to follow Him into His heavenly and everlast- 
ing kingdom, while on earth we are made _ partakers in 
that peace which He left to his faithful disciples. 

Through Him we address unto Thee all our prayers, 
and ascribe all glory and praise for ever. Amen. 


SERMON VI. 


ON THE PROPER TREATMENT OF ILL-TEMPER 
IN OTHERS. 








Prov. xv. 1. 


‘aA SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH; BUT GRIEVOUS WORDS STIR 
UP ANGER.’ 


Tue evils of a bad temper are sufficiently numerous and 
unpleasant, to justify our attention to every means by 
which they may be lessened. After having, therefore, 
submitted to you some thoughts on the possibility of pre- 
venting the formation of such a temper, or of controlling 
and correcting it, if unhappily already formed in our- 
selves, I intend, on the present occasion, to consider how 
we ought to treat itin others. This, certainly, is a ques- 
tion closely connected with the chief, if not all the ob- 
jects, which make it desirable that we should gain the 
mastery over our own tempers: for whether we think 
most of our own comfort and improvement, (which alone 
should make a meek and quiet spirit of great price,) or 
whether we seek the peace and true interest of those 
around us, we must have a regard not only to the 
habits and dispositions of our own minds, but also to 
those habits and dispositions of other minds, which may 
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so frequently and materially affect both their happiness 
and our own. , 

But, in truth, while we live in society, both these 
motives will naturally combine their influence. We 
shall wish ourselves good-tempered for. the sake of 
others, and others good-tempered for our own sake. 
We shall look upon ill-temper as a common enemy, 
and be desirous, whether we meet with it on our own 
or our neighbor’s ground, to be provided with the best 
means of defence. 

Even if it were possible to ‘be selfishly virtuous and 
solitarily happy, like the imaginary wise man of some 
ancient philosophers, who was to wrap himself up in 
his own security, and let all around him be as foolish, 
as wicked, and as miserable as they pleased,—the 
Christian knows that this is not to be the character of 
his philosophy. He is not only to walk himself in the 
right path, but to invite and persuade others to walk 
in it with him. In pursuing his own peace, he is 
bound to do what he can for the peace and improve- 
ment of others. In contending with the difficulties of 
his own temper, he will be careful to lessen, if he can, 
—but certainly never to increase, the difficulties of 
others in a similar contest. He knows, too,—as, indeed, 
how can he be ignorant’? that he is interested in the 
success of his friendly cares; for in exact proportion 
to the degree in which he can improve the tempers .of 
those among whom he lives, must his own trials and 
provocations be lessened. 

The recollection of a Christian’s proper object and 
true interest, wherever he meets with ill-temper, will 
very much assist us in deciding, among the different 
ways of treating it, which is the wisest and best. 
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No one will say much for the wisdom of returning 
anger for anger, and peevishness with peevishness. 
Not only is such a proceeding contrary to every rule of 
Christian morality, but it is plainly the direct way to 
keep open every present source of bitterness. Nay, this 
would be little and tolerable, compared with the addi- 
tional violence and irritation produced, when wrath is 
answered by wrath. Such a contest is even worse than 
the war of serpents ; for though sting is met by sting, 
yet the venom, instead of bringing the combat to a 
speedier close, infuses new life into the spirit of 
enmity. Little, however, as we can say from expe- 
rience, from reason, or from religion, for this mode of 
treating ill-temper in others, we allow ourselves to 
consider it as natural; and too often, on that account, 
would persuade ourselves it is excusable. But let us 
think for a moment, what is frequently the real cha- 
racter of conduct which we call a just or allowable 
retaliation. We see a man behaving himself foolishly, 
and, for the time at least, making himself miserable. 
It happens, perchance, that the occasion of this weak 
and wretched exhibition is something that we have said 
or done; or which he fancies we have said or done ;— 
something that directs his attention to us, and prompts 
him to wreak on us, by his peevishness, his real or 
imaginary wrong. Now, what sort of redress, or what 
sort of satisfaction, ought it be to us, to show ourselves 
as foolish, and make ourselves as miserable, as this poor 
man himself? Yet this is often the whole history of 
resentments and quarrels, for which, perhaps, we even 
take to ourselves credit, as if they were proofs of an 
admirable and manly spirit on our part. Admirable 
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and manly forsooth! when, instead of pitying another 
for his unhappy proofs of an ungoverned temper, 
we immediately shew ourselves deserving of equal 
pity. Admirable and manly! when we forget and 
forfeit the noblest pretension of rational creatures,— 
the clearest characteristic of real dignity,—our self- 
command. It must be confessed, that there can be 
but little claim upon the admiration of an impartial and 
intelligent by-stander, when both parties in a contest 
are equally petulant, and equally angry. 

So much, then, for an ill-tempered way of treat- 
ing ill-tempers in others. Another way is, to treat it 
with cool indifference. ‘This is better than the other, 
and nobler: it shows self command ; and it shows supe- 
riority: but it shows the latter too plainly and too 
proudly to “turn away wrath.” It is forbearance, 
and so far praise-worthy; but it is contemptuous and 
provoking forbearance, and therefore objectionable. 
It is a secure defence from the annoyance of mere 
folly, and might be recommended, if it were allowable 
to a Christian to think of any men only as fools. But 
if it be a question with him, as undoubtedly it ought 
_to be, how he may do good to others, while he pre- 
vents them from doing him harm,—how he may soften 
the anger and soothe the peevishness, which he will 
not allow to provoke him, he will seek this benevolent 
object by some gentler and more likely means than an 
appearance of sturdy and contemptuous indifference. 
He will leave the disciples of the Stoical school to talk 
of imitating the quiet mastiff amidst yelping curs, and 
will endeavor always to remember, in the spirit of a 
more benignant philosophy, that he is a man among 
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men,—a brother among brethren. ‘There will, accord- 
ingly, be something courteous, considerate, and evi- 
dently kind, in a Christian’s forbearance toward ano- 
ther’s ill-temper. It will show itself to be well-prin- 
cipled and well-intentioned—to be connected with a 
regard not only to his own comfort, but to the other’s 
amendment and peace. It will be a forbearance, such 
as the person toward whom it has been exerted, may 
remember in a subsequent moment of reflection and 
repentance, with grateful acknowledgment and kindly — 
admiration,—such as will not make him feel the weight 
of his own shame increased by the burthen of his 
reprover’s pride,—such, in short, as will not make 
him ashamed of confessing his shame. 

It is, however, much easier to describe the general 
character of Christian forbearance, than to determine 
what ought to be its particular expression on every 
particular occasion. Much must depend upon the 
peculiar dispositions of the persons toward whom it is 
exerted, and much also upon the relations in which we 
may stand to them. Neither its degree nor its form 
can be expected to be the same, toward one who is 
uniformly harsh overbearing, insolent and tyrannical, 
and toward another, who, notwithstanding a quick 
and irritable temper, has many kind and generous 
feelings. The first must, if it be possible, be taught 
to respect the firmness which will neither be provoked 
by his petulance, nor give way to his unreasonableness. 
He must not think the mildness and courtesy which 
are shown to him, the effects either of a weakness upon 
which he may encroach, or of a timidity over which 
he may domineer. He must be made to feel that the 
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very gentleness of virtue has a power superior to all 
his violence. ‘Toa man of a more generous nature, a 
greater indulgence and consideration are due in his fits 
of ill-temper. [I do not mean, that he is to be indulged 
in his caprices; but through all the steadiness with 
which he is resisted, or the calmness with which he is 
admonished and reproved, should appear a constant 
remembrance of his estimable and amiable qualities, 
—a friendly concern that these should be at any time 
clouded,—and .an earnest wish, evidently springing 
from a real respect and regard for him, that he would 
exert the self-command so important to his character 
and his happiness. 

A difference of relations, | have also said, must 
considerably affect the particular expression of forbear- 
ance toward ill-temper. ‘The trial cannot be so great 
when it appears in a mere stranger, nor will the duties 
which we shall then have to remember be so numerous, 
as when we have to contend with it in those who are 
bound to us in close and sacred connexion. It may be 
sufficient, toward a stranger or common acquaintance, 
that we are not provoked by a want of temper on his 
part, to transgress any law of courtesy or decorum,— 
toward a neighbor, that we omit, im consequence, no 
office of neighborly civility. In such instances it 
often happens that a good-natured jest will “ turn away 
wrath,” and playful words appease anger. Or, if we 
show our forbearance by our silence, it may be enough 
to take care that we do not appear to be sullenly and 
vindictively silent. But, toward a friend, a brother, 
@ parent, or one who is bound to us im still holier and 
dearer ties, there may well be a mingling of gentle and 
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affectionate sorrow with our forbearance; a sorrow—- 
-notso much for ourselves, or for the pain occasioned 
to our own hearts, or for the interruption to our own 
comfort—as for the injury which those whom we 
love are doing to their own peace and their own cha- 
racters; a sorrow, which, without being fretful, or 
complaining, or reproachful, may show us eagerly 
desirous to seek and use every means and opportunity, 
consistent with the modesty proper to our own situation, 
and the deference due to theirs, for persuading them to 
put away the enemy which they are cherishing in their 
bosoms. ‘There may be occasions when this sorrow 
and the wishes which accompany it, how wise and. 
kind soever, have hardly a right to express themselves 
in ‘words. Perhaps one such occasion is, when @ 
child has to bear the ill-temper of a parent. I see no 
resource in this case, but a mild and patient and silent 
endurance. If there must be rebuke in order to 
improvement, let it not come from the lips, nor even 
from the looks; let no symptom in the voice, counte- 
nance, or manner, make a parent suspect that he is 
despised by his child; let the rebuke first come from 
the parent’s own heart, overcome by the patience, the 
mildness, the attentive cares, the cheerful and affec- 
tionate services of his child. In other relations, there 
seems less impropriety in accompanying the endurance 
of ill-temper with occasional hints of friendly admo- 
nition, or with more direct appliances of earnest 
entreaty and persuasion. But, at the same time, this 
will be found an office that will require all the wisdom, 
and all the delicacy, of the most kind and judicious 
friendship. It will be necessary to watch the fittest 
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opportunity of insinuating the desirableness of the 
improvement which we wish to be made,—to take care 
‘that there be nothing ostentatious or repulsive in our 
manner of conveying the hints which we think to be 
useful,—to know when we have said enough, and to 
wait patiently for the effect of what we have said,— 
and, above all, to let our attempts be made in the kindest 
and most disinterested spirit of affection ; so as to show 
that we have no object in view, but the true and 
lasting advantage of our friend. No advice has so 
ereat a chance of being taken, as that which has the 
least appearance of being given: and particularly with 
respect to the temper, which may so easily be irritated 
by the very mention of its irritability, no thoughts are 
so likely to have a beneficial influence, as those which 
‘an individual can, by any means, be induced to con- 
‘sider rather as the results of his own experience and 
‘reflections, than as the suggestions of another. 

But whether we trust to the effect of gentle and 
silent forbearance, or venture upon the more difficult 
attempt of accompanying the soft answer which turneth 
away wrath, with entreaties and admonitions to watch 
and regulate the temper which is the source of wrath, 
we must be equally careful to omit no duty, on our part, 
to the individual whom we wish to improve. Be he 
neighbor, friend or relative, let him not number among 
his provocations to anger our refusal of a service whicli 
he may reasonably expect from us, our slowness or 
indifference in the mutual interchange of kind offices, 
or our reluctant and sullen performance of those friendly 
duties, a delight in which he may justly esteem a pro- 
per measure of our regard. If we stir up anger by 
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negligent and ungrateful conduct, the merit will be less 
in us than in our friends, if we can again turn away 
their wrath by a. soft answer. We shall not have so 
much right to bid them correct their tempers, as they 
will have to bid us amend our behaviour. But if, by 
the general courtesy of our manners, (which, though it 
may sound like the mere accomplishment of a gentle- 
man, St. Peter has authorized us to reckon among the 
graces of a Christian)—if, by a faithful discharge of the 
more important duties which friends and relatives owe 
to one another—if, by kind offices whenever we have 
had opportunity, by cheerful services and constant 
affection, we have deserved a gentle and grateful treat- 
ment from our friends; we shall be entitled to consider 
our forbearance toward any occasional out-breaking of 
ill-temper in them, an exercise of Christian patience : 
and we shall be farther entitled to the praise of true 
Christian charity, if, not content with abstaining from 
grievous words in answer to their anger, we seek to 
correct in them the dispositions which make them 
hastily and unreasonably angry. 

We may safely trust to Him who has commanded us 
to love one another, that such patience and such cha- 
rity will not lose their reward. ‘Their effects, indeed, 
are seldom long in appearing where those toward whom 
they are exerted have any generosity in their nature. 
They are coals of a purifying fire, which, laid upon 
valuable ore, melt and send out the good metal in 
glowing and abundant streams. They are gentle and 
constant pleaders, which must, in time, bring over to 
their side every kind and generous feeling in the heart 
to which they address themselves. Among those, 
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therefore, who are already friends, and where, on both 
sides, there are qualities deserving of that esteem with- 
out which friendship can be little more than a name, 
the influence of that disposition, on one side, which 
always prompts a soft answer to a wrathful word, must 
be a great and a growing check to any occasional ebul- 
litions of ill-temper on the other side. And even where 
the Christian spirit of meekness and patience has to 
contend with the most ungentle and unreasonable | 
natures, it is by no means a hopeless contest. Perhaps 
the hardest trial of such a spirit, and one that should 
seem attended with the greatest discouragements, is 
when a dutiful child sees himself excluded, by an un- 
reasonable prejudice and an unjust partiality, from his 
share in the affections of a parent; when, notwith- 
standing the most unremitting attention and care in 
the performance of every filial duty, he yet sees the 
whole fondness of the parental heart bestowed upon 
another, who neither deserves it nor cares for it ;— 
when the object of this unjust neglect and dislike, 
though left by the unworthy favorite to support and 
tend his parent in poverty, feeblenesss and sickness, still 
sees all his assistance, all his sacrifices, all his atten- 
tions, received with cold and sullen indifference, or, 
perhaps, with peevish and dissatisfied complaints. It 
is a melancholy fact in the history of human nature, 
that there have been instances of so strange and un- 
happy a temper as we have supposed on the part of 
the parent. But it is also an honorable fact in the 
annals of human virtue and human piety, that there 
have been instances in which even such a temper has 
not provoked the patience, or wearied out the kindness, 
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of the child. And do these histories always close 
without announcing any victory on the part of filial 
perseverance? Do they not sometimes tell us of the 
parent’s being won over to reasonableness and good 
temper and just affection? Or do they tell us that the 
child has thought himself entirely without his reward, 
even when the acknowledgment of his cares, and 
thanks for his kindness, and regret for the injustice 
done him, have not been expressed, till he has felt and 
read them all in the dying pressure of his parent’s hand, 
and the last, tearful, lingering gleam of his parent’s eye P 

But why talk of earthly rewards as an encourage- 
ment to the heavenly qualities of patience, gentleness, 
and forbearance? ‘Their reward is with him who 
showed us an example of these qualities in their per- 
fection. They have the promise of that inheritance 
which he left to his followers—the promise of that 
peace which the world hath not to give, and cannot 
take away. Where the true spirit of love is, there is 
the spirit of Jesus,—there is the spirit of God. Make 
room for this spirit, brethren, in your hearts, and 
provide a constant place for it in your homes. Let it 
consecrate the relation in which you stand to each other. 
Neghbors and friends, brothers and sisters, parents 
and children, husbands and wives, remember the 
words which this spirit is continually speaking—in its 
exhortations to mutual affection, to gentleness, meek- 
ness, patience and forbearance—to long-suffering and 
forgiveness, to compassion and kindness. Remember 
its promises of peace and joy in your present homes, 
and its assurances, that these are but a foretaste of the 
happiness to be enjoyed in everlasting habitations. 
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«‘Grieve not the holy spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemption. Let all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil-speaking, 
be put away from you, with all malice ; and be kind one 
to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God through Christ has forgiven you. Be ye there- 
fore followers of God, as dear children; and walk in 
love, as Christ also hath loved us.””? These exhortations 
of the Apostle will be found unerring directions both for 
the government of our own tempers, and for the wisest 
method of bearing and treating any ill-temper on the 
part of others. To obey them is the surest way to be 
always provided with ‘a soft answer” to ‘‘turn away 
wrath,” and to be preserved from uttering any “‘ griev- 
ous words” to ‘ stir up anger.” 


PRAYER. 


O Tuovu, who didst send thy beloved Son, not to 
condemn the world, but that the world through him 
might be reconciled unto Thee, grant that a remembrance 
of this great object for which he lived and died, may 
have a continual and blessed influence upon all our 
treatment of our fellow-men. Not in the spirit of proud 
and unfeeling condemnation, not with harsh censures 
and scornful mockeries, nor with cold and selfish in- 
difference, may we look upon the weaknesses and un- 
happiness of our brethren. May our hearts feel the 
power of the Saviour’s love; may they glow with a 
like desire to His, of leading men to see and pursue 
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the things which belong to their peace. By meekness 
and patience, by gentleness and forbearance, by the 
soft answer which turneth away wrath, by the law of 
kindness ruling alike over our actions and our words, 
may we seek to extend the dominion of the same law 
over the hearts of our fellow-men. } 

O Thou God and Father of our kind and gracious 
Lord Jesus Christ! help us, we beseech Thee, in all our 
endeavors to keep both ourselves and others m sub- 
jection to His government; and unto Thee through 
Him be the praise of both their and our own advance- 
ment in holiness, charity, and peace. Amen. 


SERMON VII. 


THE MUTUAL SUPPORT AND.COMFORT OF VIR- 
TUOUS KINDRED. 


Prov. xii. 7. 


— ‘THE HOUSE OF THE RIGHTEOUS SHALL STAND.’ 


Ir this promise must be understood to include exemp- 
tion from all outward calamity, the authority of the 
Bible itself would not make it believed. It is a les- 
son of daily experience, that the temporal hopes and 
prosperity of the good are subject, like those of all 
other men, to disappointment and change. Indeed, 1 
it were not so, if riches, long life and uninterrupted 
enjoyment were the unfailing rewards of virtuous con- 
duct, there would cease to be any trial of the great 
principles in which, for the most part, virtue consists. 
Fortitude would be left altogether without an occa- 
sion of showing itself; the children of God would never 
be called to wait with patience their Father’s will; 
but the hope of what is to come, and all the motives 
connected with it, would be superseded by the realities 
of the present scene. Nevertheless, there is a sense 
in which the promise of the text receives a very suffi- 
13 
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cient fulfilment; and I will leave you to judge, from some 
observations which I would now submit to your serious 
attention, whether its meaning may not be found in 
the powerful and beneficial influence of virtue on the 
condition and value of families and family connexions, 
or the mutual support, protection, comfort and honor 
of virtuous kindred. | 
In the first place, the circumstance of belonging to 
the house of the righteous, is a great security that the 
early principles which so commonly decide the character 
of the man, have been the subjects of a judicious and 
anxious attention. ‘The child of such a house can- 
not have been left to collect from the chance compa- 
nions of after-life, those important truths, upon the 
knowledge of which so much depends, He must have 
been early taught to observe the differences of character, 
and the consequent differences of respectability and 
comfort, which exist in the world. And while he has 
been made distinctly to perceive the superiority of one 
line of conduct over another, it will not have been for- 
gotten, that the best impressions and the best recollec- 
tions need all the aid which can be given by an early 
practical acquaintance with the duties both of virtuous 
exertion and of prudent forbearance. ‘The parent who 
knows what the world is, and how he wishes his child 
to conduct himself in it, while he teaches him what 
things to avoid, and what to desire, will not train him 
as if there were no temptations to one thus instructed. 
He will remember, that it is one thing to be virtuous, 
with the constant superintendence, encouragement, 
approbation, and help of parental affection, and ano- 
ther, far more difficult, to maintain the same character, 
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when the individual is left alone, as he sometimes must 
be, to the whole weight ofa contest, not only with men 
of different principles, but with the passions, the weak- 
nesses, the languor and dejection, to which, as a man, 
he is himself subject. In that, therefore, which is 
truly the house of the righteous, the pupil of virtue will 
be early exercised in its hardest lessons. He will be 
inured to patience under disappointments, to command 
over his appetites, to watchfulness over his temper, 
in short, to self-discipline and self-denial in the little 
world of childhood, that he may not go unprepared to 
the duties and trials which await him as a man. 

It is a second advantage belonging to the house of 
the righteous, that the companions and examples fur- 
nished by it, are likely to have a powerful influence in 
deepening every good impression, and recommending 
every valuable lesson received in it. Children are at- 
tentive observers, at a very early age, of those in whose 
society they live; nor is it only to actions and manners 
that they attend, but very frequently to conversation 
also which might seem above their capacity, were it not 
for the opportunities which parents have of ascertaining 
the degree in which they have both listened and under- 
stood. ‘The work of moral and religious education is, 
therefore, by no means left entirely to those whose pro- 
vince it appears to be ; nor is it carried on exclusively 
at the times which are professedly set apart for it. 
Schoolfellows and playmates, brothers and sisters, casual 
visitors, and, still more, the intimate friends and near 
relations of the parents, all unintentionally share with the 
parents in forming the early principles, tastes and 
character of children. Of course, the conduct and Jan- 
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guage of parents to each other, to their servants, to 
their acquaintances and friends, as well as when they 
are acting and speaking with express reference to their 
children, are not among the least of the influences 
which enter into, and effect, the general result of the 
moral education. 

Where, then, is there so little to apprehend, so 
much to hope, from these various influences, as in the 
house of the righteous? And if any degree of early 
care in the training of children—if any combination of 
favorable circumstances can give security for a happy 
success, may we not say ‘that house shall stand”— 
whatever may become of its worldly prosperity, the 
moral wealth and moral honors of that house shall 
not be lost or tarnished. | 

It is another privilege belonging to an early educa- 
tion in the house of the righteous, that virtue is there 
seen from the first, in its own lovely form, and its 
influence felt to be full of calm and lasting enjoyment. 
The pleasures of the parent, those on which he is pro- 
ved, by his eagerness in the pursuit of them, by his glad 
anticipation of the season of their recurrence, by his 
frequent recollection and discourse of them when past— 
those pleasures on which he is thus proved to set a 
high value—to reckon as the golden moments of ex- 
istence,—naturally recommend themselves to an equal 
place in the estimation of the child. Ina family, there- 
fore, where they who are at the head of it, together with 
the usual guests at their table, and most frequent 
sharers of their idle hours and free thoughts, are, day 
after day, acting and conversing in the unrestrained 
indulgence of a mere worldy spirit—where there is an 
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evident and continual reference to a secret conviction, 
that this world alone contains all which is worth living 
for—in such a family, it is of little consequence what 
may be the precepts which a regard to the outward 
decencies of moral and religious instruction may now 
and then extort from the parent; he will not be able to 
conceal from his child, that they have failed to make 
any impression upon himself; he may talk of rational 
and virtuous pleasures, but the whole tenor of his life 
has been teaching a different lesson—teaching that all 
which he pretends to recommend about murality, virtue 
and religion, he believes in his heart to be dull and 
unprofitable ; and there is too much reason to fear, 
that his child will believe the same, while he smiles in 
secret at the formal hypocrisy which contradicts it. 
In the house of the righteous, on the contrary, amid 
the kind affections, the peaceful and rational enjoy- 
ments, the cheerful tempers, the gentle wisdom and 
modest mirth, by turns, or together, presiding over 
the converse of virtuous friends and kindred, the plea- 
sures of virtue are felt to be no fable—a taste for them 
is early formed—a _ prepossession in their favor is 
begun; and the subsequent acquaintance with the fact, 
that the world offers enjoyments of a different kind, 
is accompanied with a caution against any immoderate 
or unworthy indulgence, in the disposition to believe, 
not merely on the assertion, but on the evident convic- 
tion and experience of others, that the best and most 
dasting pleasures are not those which this world can give. 
We have hitherto considered the advantages belong- 
ing to the house of the righteous, as the scene of the early 
education; but there are others hardly, perhaps, in- 
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ferior, throughout the whole of life, in a connexion with 
virtuous kindred. One of these advantages, is the ad- 
ditional motive felt in such a connexion to respectable 
conduct—to conduct, which may recommend us to the 
continued regard of the numerous and friendly wit- 
nesses, who, with anxious interest, are watching our 
progress. On every occasion which requires exertion, 
it is well known to be a great encouragement, to be 
aware that many eyes are upon us. But when we know 
also, that they are eyes which will be lighted up with 
purest joy at our success, while they will weep bitter 
tears at our disgrace, every manly and generous feeling 
isengaged on the side of our good resolutions. The child 
of a righteous house, the man, all whose early com- 
panions and friends have been such as to make him 
love virtue, if it were only for their sake—who can 
look around him in society, and tell himself that his 
welfare and honor are dear to many whose joy it is 
joy to himself to increase—must feel the most difficult 
course made easier to him, the most painful sacrifice 
relieved with some pleasant thoughts, in the anticipa- 
tion of the congratulation and applause which await 
his success, 

But in the friendly witnesses who every where 
surround him, his own friends and his father’s friends, 
the brethren of his own house, all with whom he has 
taken sweet counsel together, and walked in virtuous 
fellowship from childhood to maturity—in this goodly 
company, not only is he sure of encouragement and 
sympathy, but, it may be, of still more effectual help. 
Not only will he never be without a voice to bid him 
‘“‘ God speed,” or a hand to stretch out its welcome, as 
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oft as he returns from the field of honorable exertion ; 
but if he wants advisers, protectors, patrons, the good 
wishes and kind thoughts with which he is surrounded 
will start with eager haste into active services. ‘The 
house of the righteous shall stand,’ for virtue is its 
foundation, and kindness its support. The children 
of that house shall be strong, because they are united ; 
and its friends powerful, because they are sincere. 
They have been thoroughly instructed and regularly 
accustomed to seek and delight in those things whereby 
they may help, comfort, and strengthen one another. 
With the encouragement felt in the consciousness of 
sO many Witnesses, ready to become, whenever occasion 
may require, advisers, helpers and approvers,—with 
this positive motive to virtuous exertion, is naturally 
connected a feeling which may be of great use in seasons 
of strong temptation, a dread of forfeiting our right to 
a continuance of their interest in our welfare, or of 
making that interest a source only of sorrow and shame. 
It is fearful accumulation of the weight which some- 
times presses on the weakness of our mortal nature, if, 
in some languid interval of virtuous efforts, in some 
bitter moment of doubt and despondency, the thought 
of giving way at once to the force of an indolent incli- 
nation is seconded by the reflection, “the injury, the 
shame, whatever it be, will be all my own, no one else 
will care or grieve.” An indifference, not only to 
every thing valuable in life, but to life itself, may some- 
times be the consequence—let us hope it is not often 
more than a momentary consequence—of such a reflec- 
tion. From this feeling, however, he must necessarily 
be preserved, whose own affectionate remembrances are 
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prompt to remind him, that his praise or his dishonor 
his pride or his shame, will raise or depress the hearts 
of many besides himself. Fortunate is he, who, when 
tempted, in a weary and dissatisfied moment, to give up 
the pursuits of virtue, sees immediately, in the vision of 
his better thoughts, the gray hairs of an affectionate and 
respected parent, as yet without cause to bend them 
down in sorrow for his child—the faces of a virtuous and 
happy family, that have not yet been darkened by the 
blush of shame for an unworthy brother—a numerous 
company of relatives and friends, who have not yet held 
back their hands and turned aside their looks from a 
disgraced and discarded associate. No doubt, religious 
considerations alone ought to be, and are, sufficient to 
withstand the power of temptation. But when, as may 
happen in minds which are far from rejecting them, the 
attention given to them is imperfect, or when their 
influence is weakened by the strength of opposing pas- 
sions, their place may be supplied, or their dictates 
seconded, with happy effect, by thoughts of a more 
human origin—thoughts that will take ther stand by 
our affections, and plead the cause of heaven in the 
language of earth—thoughts of the reproaches which 
we shall read, if we do not hear them, in the altered 
countenance of friends—thoughts of the anguish which 
will wring the manly bosom of a father, of the tears 
which will long be shed in secret by a mother, or a 
sister,—if the friend, if the brother, if the child, should 
dash down the hope built on him into shameful ruin. 
But, besides the encouragement to honorable per- 
severance, and the powerful dissuasives from yielding 
to any disgraceful inclination, which he has who feels 
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depending upon himself the hope and honest pride of a 
virtuous family, he has the satisfaction, on every occasion 
which brings a rational pleasure to himself, to receive a 
reflection, and in that reflection an increase, of his own 
contentment, from the glad looks and warm hearts of his 
kindred and friends. No virtuous hope can dawn upon | 
him—no prospect of happiness open before him—but it 
is made the brighter by the sincerity of their congratu- 
lation. Like the light of a beautiful morning, his joy 
is not one single beam or of one single colour, but is 
repeated to him again and again froma variety of ob- 
jects, touching and gilding every point of the scene upon 
which he turns his grateful eye, and, as it is reflected 
from each, borrowing some additional charm. Loudly 
as the advocates of folly’s pleasures may sound their 
praises, thickly as they may twine the roses with which 
they crown their idol, there is no enjoyment which they 
can boast, comparable to the fulness of pure delight 
which swells up in the hearts of virtuous friends and 
relatives with the thought or the sight of each other’s 
happiness. If there can be on earth any anticipation of 
the feelings with which the spirits of the just made per- 
fect will carry on their interchange of sentiments and 
affections, it must be in the house of the righteous, 
in the ready kindness, the mutual good wishes, the 
honest and hearty congratulations, the common, per- 
vading flow of complacency, satisfaction, and joy, 
which may be imagined—nay, which, I trust, has often 
been felt, in the intercourse of a virtuous and united 
family. 

Yet, perhaps, there are occasions, on which such 
intercourse is full of a still deeper and even a more 
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sacred feeling—occasions, when the grief of one de- 
mands the sympathy, the consolation, of all the rest— 
occasions, when they are seen gathering around the 
-afflicted one, each with a hand ready to support, each 
with a heart overflowing with affectionate wishes. As 
if a closer drawing together of the friendly circle could 
conceal the vacancy which, perhaps, has been made in 
it—as if the blessing withdrawn may, perchance, be 
found to have yet some equivalent in an augmented 
value of those which remain—parents, brethren, friends, 
every one connected with the house of the righteous, 
hasten to increase the band of comforters and helpers, 
whenever the blow of affliction has fallen upon one of 
their number. ‘Together they seek that balm which 
flows for every wound of the dejected heart—together 
they implore from the Giver of all good, the spirit of 
heavenly wisdom, the spirit of virtuous fortitude and 
religious strength—together they talk of those things 
which belong to peace, and whereby they may edify 
one another—together they direct their thoughts to a 
world where sorrow shall be known no more. 

Is not this a sufficient fulfilment of the promise 
that ‘the house of the righteous shall stand?” In its 
outward weakness, there is a principle of strength; in 
its apparent desolation, there is a germ of that which 
alone is true, because it is alone a lasting prosperity ; 
its very sorrows are rich in the best treasures of hope ; 
and even in its darkest and dreariest seasons, “light is 
sown for the righteous, and gladness for the upright in 
heart.” | 

Among the various practical inferences which 
might be drawn from the preceding reflections, I shall 
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select only one, on which to rest my concluding exhor- 
tations. It is the value of virtuous and religious prin- 
ciples, in enabling us to derive the full enjoyment and 
advantage from those relations and affections by which 
a wise Providence has connected us together. Dearly 
as friends and kindred may already love one another, 
and valuable as may appear to them their present inter- 
change of kind offices, it is only by remembering their 
common interests and duties as citizens, fellow-citizens, 
of a heavenly country—only by making virtue and 
religion the bonds of their union, that they will secure 
its stability and perfect its joy. ‘The house of the 
righteous shall stand.” It is piety which infuses the 
vigor of immortality into our affections; it is piety 
which insures a peaceful home on earth, and while 
it prepares us for heaven, gives us, in the temper 
and comfort of our mutual intercourse, a foretaste of 
heavenly enjoyments. 

You, then, who would have your friends, your 
relations, your children, love you with an affection 
which will not pass away—make your house the house 
of the righteous; let them, in your company, in your 
conversation, in your conduct, behold, admire and en- 
joy the presence and the influence of virtue and religion. 
Or, if you are already truly anxious for the best 
interests, for the true honor and lasting welfare of 
your families, and if, already, your instructions and 
counsels to them are such as will naturally proceed 
from this anxiety, take care that you yourselves be 
clearly seen to value and to love those principles which 
you would have them cherish ; show yourselves really 
walking in the way which you pronounce best, and 
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desirous, by every means of mild persuasion and affec- 
tionate allurement, to gather all whom you Jove, into 
a company of fellow-travellers to heaven. 


PRAYER. 


O Gop, our Heavenly Father! we thank Thee for 
the encouragements and helps, which ‘Thou hast provid- 
ed for us, to a patient continuance in well-doing. We 
thank Thee, that ‘Thou hast made our best and strong- 
est earthly affections capable of being converted into 
powerful motives to remember and prepare foy the 
happiness promised to us hereafter. Wethank ‘Thee, that 
Thou hast made them to be cords of love, by which we 
may be gently drawn to Thee and the way of Thy 
commandments. 

Fill our hearts, we beseech ‘Thee, with the influence 
of those virtuous and pious principles, which will give 
to our tempers and feelings toward each other the true 
character of the peace and security promised to the 
house of the righteous. Grant that Christian faith, 
hope, charity, and devotion, may. sanctify, enrich, and 
endear all our relations to one another. May our 
families thus be schools of preparation for the future 
society and enjoyments of heaven. May all our friend- 
ships thus be means of connecting us more closely with 
Thee, our everlasting Friend. While they whom we 
love are spared to us, may we walk with them in holy 
fellowship, and together seek after the things which 
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make for peace. When they are removed from us, 
may we remember all that was good in their example, 
think of all that was valuable in their counsels, and feel 
all their affectionate wishes for our welfare pleading 
within us in powerful union with every other motive 
to a faithful performance of our duties. 

Hear us as disciples of Him whom Thou didst fill 
with Thy pure and benevolent spirit, that He might be 
a teacher and example to Thy other children of all 
kind and gentle affections, as well as of all virtuous and 
pious obedience to Thee. ‘Through Him be glory and 
dominion, in the hearts and lives of all Thy children, 
unto Thee, His Father and our Father, His God and 
our God. Amen. | 


SERMON VIII. 


ON CHRISTIAN CONTENTMENT. 


1 Timothy vi. 6, 7. 


‘BUT GODLINESS WITH CONTENTMENT IS GREAT GAIN; FOR WE BROUGHT 
NOTHING INTO THIS WORLD, AND IT IS CERTAIN WE CAN CARRY NOTH- 
ING OUT.’ 


Ture is probably no settled state of mind attainable 
in the present life, which is more truly desirable and 
happy, than that expressed by the word contentment. 
We are capable of more intense enjoyment, our feel- 
ings may be sometimes excited to much higher degrees 
of pleasure, than contentment properly implies. But 
this fulness and excess of joy is not often afforded in 
the journey of life ; and if we have not learnt to be satis- 
fied with something short of these rare and splendid 
scenes of existence, we may chance to close our pilgrim- 
age with the mournful exclamation, ‘“‘ This whole land 
is a desolate heritage ; the mountains are become bar- 
ren, and the hills are unfruitful.” Rational and pious 
contentment alone, can diffuse a calm and equable feel- 
ing of satisfaction over the whole of life. It gives to 
every circumstance and blessing its due value, in con- 
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tributing to the general sum of earthly happiness; and, 
though it may not raise us to the heights of rapture and 
exultation, never allows us to sink into the gloomy 
regions of despair. Contentment renders the humble 
possessor of sufficiency richer than the lord of an over- 
flowing abundance. ‘This happy disposition of mind 
often serves to outweigh the greatest and most solid 
advantages that prosperity can bestow upon one man 
beyond another, and to level the very proudest distinc- 
tions that separate the members of human society. It 
may give the prince cause to envy the peasant. It may 
make the master of wide domains and collected millions, 
sigh to exchange feelings with the lowliest dependant 
that bows in his presence. Contentment is the simplest 
and soundest philosophy of life; as easily to be prac- 
tised by the humblest of mankind, as by the most 
learned and cultivated; better suited to mitigate the 
evils of existence, and to increase its pleasures, than 
any of those speculative systems, whether of a gay or 
rigid cast, which either the studious or the profligate 
have put forth to the world. 

The disposition of which I am speaking is not 
only every where enforced throughout the Christian 
Scriptures, but is properly the fruit of those enlight- 
ened principles of faith, those just views of our present 
condition, and of the character and government of God, 


_ which we derive especially from the Gospel. ‘* Godli- 


ness,” says the Apostle in the text, ‘‘ with content- 
ment is great gain.” In his epistle to the Philippians, he 
assures us that, as became an Apostle of Christ, he had 
brought his own mind to this Christian temper. ‘‘ Not 
that | speak in respect of want; for I have learned, in 
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whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. I 
know both how to be brought low, and how to abound ; 
every where, and in all things, | am instructed both to 
be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need.” 

Before I proceed to urge the several considerations 
that should induce us to cultivate this virtuous and 
pious disposition, it may be useful to offer a few re- 
marks on the true nature of Christian contentment. 
This may, perhaps, be best shown, by pointing out 
wherein it differs from certain other habits of mind, 
with which it is sometimes confounded. 

I. Let it be observed, then, that contentment is to 
be distinguished from a gloomy affectation of indiffer- 
ence to the ordinary pains and pleasures of life. No 
doctrine can afford a more striking display of the im- 
becility of human reason, than the absurd notion 
which has been attributed (probably from some misap- 
prehension of their doctrine) to a celebrated sect of 
ancient philosophers, who are said to have taught that 
there is neither good nor evil to a wise man in external 
events ; that all our sources of happiness or misery are 
seated in the mind itself; and that, therefore, all out- 
ward objects and circumstances should be looked upon 
with entire indifference by the man of perfect virtue. 
Vanity and affectation must have given rise to such an 
opinion, if it was ever seriously entertained. Pain 
and pleasure, good and evil, are stubborn and immu- 
table realities, totally independent of any names or 
doctrines which men may be pleased to invent. Great 
and various as are the faculties which God has graciously 
bestowed upon us, he has not made us equal to him- 
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self, entirely above the influence of external things, 
and able at all times to draw fulness of bliss from 
within ourselves. In this world, at least, we must 
not presume to despise altogether the power of tempo- 
ral things, and common events, to contribute to our 
happiness or to enhance our misery. The poor must 
desire to be relieved from extreme want and suffering ; 
the injured must wish to have their grievances redress- 
ed; the slave must hope that his chains will one 
day be broken ; the sick, languishing on the bed of pain, 
must send up their sighs to heaven for relief; and the 
afflicted must earnestly cry out to God, that light may 
arise upon the darkness of their souls. ‘These are na- 
ture’s innocent inevitable desires, and true Christian 
contentment does not demand that we should abhor the 
feelings which are twice hallowed, by having God for 
their author, and happiness for their object. It allows 
us to regard pain and pleasure in their proper light, and 
always to desire more of the one and less of the other. 
At the same time it forbids us, for reasons to be stated 
presently, to murmur and repine, when only a moderate 
portion of earthly good is allotted us by the wise 
Disposer of all things. 

Il. ~Contentment ought also to be distinguished 
from resignation ; otherwise we shall sometimes be led 
to regard it as a much harder duty than it is, when 
properly understood. It is often an obligation of piety 
to be patient, and resigned to the inscrutable will of 
God, when to require that we should feel contented 
with our condition, might be to exact an unreasonable 
and impossible task. Contentment rather implies satis- 
faction with the measure of good that we enjoy, than 
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submission to evil. When calamities in which we can 
at present discover no good tendency—trials and suffer- 
ings which our feeble understandings endeavor in vain 
to connect with any positive benefit to ourselves—when 
such evils press thickly and heavily upon our hearts, 
the utmost which God then requires of us is, to be 
meekly patient under the weight of wo imposed by his 
infinite wisdom; a firm resolution to endure all things 
in meekness, rather than distrust his perfect goodness, 
or indulge the slightest wish that his mysterious pur- 
poses towards us should not be fulfilled. ‘This is resig- 
nation, the most arduous, as we may believe it is the 
most acceptable homage, which weak and erring man 
ean render to his Maker. 

But when the stream of life flows smoothly on, 
and though not swollen with enjoyments to that height 
which would satisfy our boundless desires, is yet not 
troubled by any fearful storms of adversity; when we 
have food and raiment, health and peace, enough for 
the present, and reasonable hope for the future, we then 
surely owe something beyond simple resignation to the 
Father of ten thousand mercies. He justly requires 
that we should be contented with these instances of his 
bounty. In these circumstances it is a duty, which 
implies no vast degree of virtue, to cease to murmur, 
and learn to be grateful. Such proofs of goodness in 
the Author and Preserver of our lives, ought to be 
met with a thankful spirit of satisfaction, manifested — 
in a cheerful enjoyment of his gifts, without a thought 
of envy or complaint. It is: soon enough to talk of 
patience, and submission to the will of Heaven, when 
great and sore evils fall to our lot; the ordinary bless- 
ings of Providence call for a contented mind. 
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Il. Christian contentment is likewise to be distin- 
guished from a careless and thoughtless inattention to 
the future. Some persons, either from a constitution 
of mind originally sanguine and volatile, from the want 
of that just balance in their intellectual powers which 
might enable them to entertain thoughts of gravity, 
as well as of cheerfulness, in their proper season, or 
from early indulgences of too great gaiety and dissi- 
pation, seem to sweep over a great part of the journey 
of life with perfect heedlessness; thoughtless alike of 
the dangers which immediately surround them, and of 
the obstacles which may hereafter arise to check their 
career. Itis thus that the blind insect may be seen 
pursuing its rapid path in the air, intent only upon 
sport and enjoyment, till it 1s suddenly carried against 
some violent obstruction, dashed to the ground, and 
trodden to death. Persons of such character may be 
well assured that their feelings cannot always be main- 
tained at this height by the mere impulse of nature. 
‘The bow which is thus constantly bent beyond its due 
strength and capacity, must be broken in the end. 
_ Neither the usual train of events in this life, nor the 
common powers of human nature, warrant us to expect 
that the whole course of existence can be pursued 
and terminated in this vain and dissipated spirit. 
Strength will fail; the high excitement of youth will 
abate with years; pleasures often repeated will cease 
to be pleasures ; fortune may withhold her accustomed 
favors; and that full tide of buoyant feeling which 
we had vainly imagined could never recede, when it 
at length departs will leave exposed the entire moral 
sterility and desolation which it had only covered for a 
season. That we suffer no present dejection is, there- 
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fore, no just reason for declining all serious attention 
to the sources and motives of virtuous contentment, 
The time will probably come, when this truly Christian 
grace will be found an infinitely surer foundation of 
peace and happiness, than any natural elasticity of 
temper. 

The serene and pious habit of mind which the 
Scripture writers mean by contentment, differs widely 
from the several peculiarities that I have now briefly 
touched upon. It is not resignation, for that implies 
the presence of severe and painful calamities; though 
some men evidently assume the merit of contentment, 
when they are only exercising a kind of dubious sub- 
mission to their lot, as if it were a hard thing to have 
been born to the common condition of humanity ; while 
others, from a mistaken sense of duty, aiming to be 
satisfied where God only requires that we should be 
patient, fall into a melancholy and distressing estimation 
of their own characters. But, in particular, content- 
ment is not to be confounded with ascetic scorn of the 
comforts and enjoyments of life, nor with that foolish 
levity which never allows the mind to feel a care for 
anything beyond the gratifications of the present mo- 
ment. The desire to improve our condition, is an 
innocent and laudable desire. It is by the operation of 
this inextinguishable principle of human nature that the 
purposes of Divine Providence are accomplished, in the 
gradual amelioration of society. If any persons should 
be disposed to object, that it is difficult to delineate the 
precise line of demarcation between this constant desire 
of improvement, and the first risings of discontent, we 
shall not altogether deny the truth of the objection ; for 
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similar remarks are equally applicable to every natural 
and innocent desire of man. ‘The broad outlines of 
human duty are sufficiently plain ; the delicate shades of 
moral qualities are often exceedingly difficult to be 
traced. But we absolutely deny that the objection is of 
such force as to mislead any man, who is not already very 
willing to be misled. It may be difficult, in the hour 
of twilight, to tell the exact moment when day closes 
and darkness begins. But who ever thought this a just 
reason for remaining exposed to all the inconvenien- 
ces and dangers of the night? A sincere examination 
of our own hearts will seldom fail to discover to us, 
whether we be yet endowed with the virtue of content- 
ment. It will be indicated by the absence of all envy of 
others, and all peevish dissatisfaction with our own lot ; 
by prevailing gratitude to Heaven, and a disposition to 
run the race of life with cheerfulness in the station to 
which Providence has called us. It is a virtue that will 
prompt to the diligent and vigorous discharge of every 
duty, as well as multiply the pleasures of existence. 

Having made these observations on the nature of 
contentment, | have now to entreat your attention to 
the principal reasons that should induce all men to cul- 
tivate this happy frame of mind. 

It may be remarked, then, in the first place, that 
true happiness, which must be the ultimate object of 
our desires, is much less dependent on circumstances of 
outward prosperity, than discontented persons usually 
imagine. We have already observed, how extrava- 
gantly this truth is distorted by those who pretend that 
there is neither good nor evil in external objects. We 
have now to consider how far it may be justly support- 
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ed, and made the foundation of rational peace and satis- 
faction of mind. 

It has been noticed, by those who study nature with 
a view to the proofs of Divine wisdom, that God _ has 
made the bodily constitution of mankind capable of 
enduring much greater changes of climate and of food, 
than most of the inferior creatures can sustain, without 
injury. If we except a few of the most useful to. our- 
selves, all animals seem fitted to inhabit only their par-. 
ticular climate. But man is the inhabitant of the world, 
the lord of the earth; and he is accordingly made 
capable of living in any part of the dominions which his 
Creator has given him. Now, we are exposed to the 
same varieties of situation, and accordingly the same 
wise contrivance is apparent, in regard to our men- 
tal and moral capacities, as in regard to our bodily 
functions. As men whose constitutions are unim- 
paired, may preserve their health in various regions of 
the earth, so may every sound, every well-governed and 
pious mind, be secure of happiness in most situations of 
life. Virtue, which is the health of the soul, will ensure 
enjoyment, whether it be our lot to dwell always in the 
smiling land of prosperity, or to be buffetted to and fro 
by the billows of affliction, and cast upon the bleak rocks 
of adversity. We areall prone to imagine, that our own 
condition is unfavorable to happiness, and that could 
we but attain the state which we see others occupy, 
our satisfaction would be complete. But it would be 
wise to reflect in these moments, that our wishes 
and desires are quite as liable to change as our cir- 
cumstances. It by no means follows, when certain 
advantages and possessions appear to our minds 
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entirely sufficient whilst they are regarded at a distance, 
that they would continue to appear to us in the same 
light had we actually attained them. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, is more remarkable, than the extreme variable- 
ness of human feelings in this respect. By the time that 
our outward estate had undergone this change, we should 
find that our inward desires had not remained station- 
ary. ‘The objects of our former earnest admiration will 
change their aspect when beheld closely and daily ; new 
wishes will constantly arise in our bosoms; the proba- 
bility of being able to gratify these also is scarcely to 
be counted on: and thus our last condition shall be 
worse than the first. In a word, it deserves to be 
carefully impressed on the mind, that though our 
happiness in this life cannot be rendered altogether inde- 
pendent of outward circumstances, it is yet equally 
true, that no outward circumstances can of themselves 
ensure our happiness. ‘This consideration ought not, 
indeed, to render us careless, and indifferent to our 
condition in the world; but it ought to teach us the 
reasonableness, the prudence and wisdom of cherishing 
contentment, apart from the obligations of religious 
principle. This undoubted fact should put an end to 
all immoderate dissatisfaction with our own lot, so long 
as we are blessed with the ordinary comforts and plea- 
sures of existence; and should induce us to seek our 
chief happiness in those inward riches of the mind, 
which yield it with greater certainty, and in more 
abundant stores. 

But I hasten to discuss those sound reasons for con- 
tentment alluded to by the Apostle in the text. ‘For 
we brought nothing into this world, and it is certain 
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we can carry nothing out.’ We are here presented 
with two inducements for cultivating this calm and dig- 
nified frame of mind, which need only serious attention 
to convince us of their great force and justness. 

‘For we brought nothing into this world.’ How 
unquestionable is this truth! We enter upon existence, 
in ourselves most destitute, needy and dependent crea- 
tures. Had we merited the gift of life? Cati we, in 
our own name, or in the name of our fathers before us, 
put up claims at the throne of heaven; to be preserved 
in being, to receive even the common enjoyments of 
health, and the ordinary exercise of our faculties? 
Assuredly, vain man can offer no such pretensions before 
his Maker. ‘That we are created with our present 
capacities and means of enjoyment, is not lessa display 
of divine goodness than of divine power. Every suc- 
cessive moment of life is a new gift from heaven; every 
daily, hourly repetition of those universal blessings, 
upon which we set so little value because they are never 
withdrawn, is a fresh proof of our Creator’s never-failing 
compassion and love. We brought nothing into this 
world ; and yet, what numberless mercies and pleasures 
does this world present for our acceptance! I speak of 
human life as it is most usually experienced. From 
whom then do we hear the ceaseless murmurs of dis- 
content? Is it from the poor sufferer, who, through 
the vices of others, is condemned to linger all his days 
in pain and wretchedness? Is it from the helpless 
slave, born to bondage as his inheritance, and doomed 
to live and die the unpitied victim of cruelty and 
oppression? Is it from that naked, houseless, hunger- 
ing creature, Who, when he has toiled and labored till 
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his heart faints within him, when at length he sees the 
hountiful earth giving forth her rich stores in generous 
answer to the work of his own hands, finds that he can- 
not obtain even the small pittance that might save him, 
and those that are dearest to him, from the miseries of 
absolute want? From such quarters we might not be 
surprised to hear the voice of bitter complaint. We 
must here be ready to excuse, if we could not altogether 
justify, the strongest feelings of dissatisfaction. But it 
is from much less pardonable sources, that we too fre- 
quently hear the constant mutterings of an ungrateful 
and irreligious spirit of discontent, even from those upon 
whom Providence has bestowed no scanty portion of it’s 
favours. Surely, this must be pronounced a sin of no 
trifling magnitude against the merciful Author and 
Disposer of our lives, Let every man who feels himself 
tempted to this sin, consider how much less cause for 
contentment he might have, than he really possesses. 
Let him reflect, in what weakness, in what helplessness 
and destitution, he naturally commences life ; and then, 
let him compare this state of poverty with the vast 
measure of good, which an impartial review of his past 
days cannot but present to his recollection. Such an 
employment of his thoughts will scarcely fail to convert 
the harsh notes of discontent into strains of praise and 
thanksgiving. He will discover the impiety of com- 
plaining, where he is bound to be grateful ; of murmur- 
ing because he is not laden with greater mercies, before 
he has learnt to feel even satisfaction and contentment 
in return for the many he already enjoys. 

The Apostle urges, not only that we brought 
nothing into this world, but that “it is certam we can 
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carry nothing out.” ‘This, too, is a truth which should 
have great influence with all men ; but to a sincere and 
consistent disciple of Christ, it is in itself sufficient to 
render him contented with his portion of earthly good. 
The distinction of rich and poor is destroyed by death. 
The gifts of providence in this life, be they few or 
many, are torn from us at the entrance of the tomb ; 
they cannot be taken with us to that everlasting home, 
where alone our true happiness is to be found. Of how 
little consequence is it, then, whether our portion of 
them be great or small, if our views be directed to 
immortality, and our affections set on things above. 
Were we thoroughly persuaded that to-morrow we should 
be elevated to a situation in life, where every comfort and 
every enjoyment of existence would be at our comimand, 
should we be disposed to complain of the circumstances 
that chance to surround us to-day? Would it not be 
the language of our thoughts,—* These things are 
enough for me at present; they cannot gratify all my 
wishes, nor render my happiness as complete as I could 
desire ; but I should be sorry indeed if they were of this 
satisfying nature, since | should on that account only 
grieve the more, that I must so soon part with them for- 
ever, and exchange them for a totally different condition 
of being. My fondest thoughts and desires are directed 
towards the bright prospect which awaits me to-morrow ; 
and as long as my present situation secures me against 
positive suffering, and supplies my most urgent wants, 
I should be most unwise not to make myself cheerfully 
contented.”’ Such, undoubtedly, ought to be the prevail- 
ing style of a Christian’s thoughts and feelings, with 
respect to the possessions of this world; if not always, 
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which perhaps is more than the most sincere and 
heavenly-minded men can accomplish, at least frequent- 
ly and’earnestly, often enough and seriously enough, to 
preserve his heart from the mean vice of discontent. 
Enjoying sufficiency and peace in this life, and animated 
with the prospect of a happy eternity, the want of some 
possible advantages in this world will surely have no 
power to destroy in him that calm and dignified, that 
most reasonable and most pious, contentment of the 
soul, which becomes his Christian profession. 

My brethren, let these reflections arrest your atten- 
tion. Aim to cultivate this serene and happy temper. 
Contentment with godliness, the Apostle assures us, and 
reason and experience confirm the truth of his senti- 
ment, will be found great gain. When established on 
principles of piety, when united with active virtue, and 
accompanied with gratitude to the Author of all mer- 
cies, it must be a truly Christian grace, fruitful of much 
joy and peace. Cherish, therefore, those habits of deep 
and serious reflection on the mercies of your own lives; 
cherish those enlightened views of the character and 
government of our heavenly Father, which will tend to 
fill your hearts with entire and uninterrupted content- 
ment. Learn to encourage just thoughts of your own 
earthly condition, and of your numberless obligations to 
the goodness of God. Live in the constant practice of 
those virtues, which cannot fail to furnish you with 
exhaustless stores of that inward satisfaction and self- 
gratulation of the heart, which is better than all out- 
wardriches. Exercise steadfast faith in the providence 
of God; be thankful for his bounties; cherish confi- 
dence in his promises; and then, in whatsoever state 
you are, you may be therewith content. 
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PRAYER. 


O God of tender mercy and loving kindness, who 
hast brought us into existence to taste of the riches of 
Thy bounty! Believing that Thou art the Ruler over 
the whole earth, and that all things are ordered by 
Thine unerring wisdom, we would learn, in whatsoever 
state we are, therewith to be content. ‘Thou knowest 
what is truly best for us; we would have no will but 
Thine. If the lines fall to us in pleasant places, to thee 
be the praise. If sickness and sorrow overtake us, 
Thou art our portion, and in Thee will we put our trust. 
Fully assured, O Lord, of Thy watchful providence, 
we would be cheerfully satisfied with our lot, and look 
on every untoward event of life with patience and 
serenity, assured that ‘hou canst bring good out of 
seeming evil, ‘lo thee, the Rock of our salvation, we 
will fly in every extremity of ill; for Thou wilt never 
leave or forsake the children of ‘Thy care. As all things 
come of Thee, may our conversation be without covetous- 
ness. Put far from us all envious dispositions, and 
murmuring thoughts. ‘Thankful for past mercies, we 
would indulge no unseemly anxiety for the morrow, 
knowing that futurity is in Thy hands. With present 
health and comfort, we would cast all other cares upon 
Thee, who carestforus. Grant, O God, that Thy peace, 
which passeth all understanding, may continually pos- 
‘sess our souls. May no corrupt and selfish desires 
interrupt the devout cheerfulness of our spirits. Let 
not sin have dominion over us, to lead us astray from 
the paths of godliness and contentment. Daily laying 
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up for ourselves treasures in heaven, may we enjoy here 
that pure satisfaction which follows the diligent practice 
of righteousness, and be prepared to enter hereafter into 
life eternal. We implore these blessings of Thy mercy, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


SERMON IX. 


A DAY OF JUDGMENT APPOINTED. 


Acts xvii. 3). 


“ BECAUSE HE HATH APPOINTED A DAY, IN THE WHICH HE WILL JUDGE 
THE WORLD IN RIGHTEOUSNESS, BY THAT MAN WHOM HE HATH OR- 


DAINED; WHEREOF HE HATH GIVEN ASSURANCE UNTO ALL MEN, IN THAT 
HE HATH RAISED HIM FROM THE DEAD.” 


Tuis is a part of that justly celebrated speech, which 
Paul delivered at Athens, in the venerable court of 
Areopagus. ‘This council was composed of members of 
the greatest dignity, chosen from the best families of 
Athens; for no person was admitted as a member of 
the court, till he had sustained the highest office of the 
state, with irreproachable equity and honor. If any 
had been guilty only of the smallest misconduct, they 
were excluded from this honor forever. In such 
high authority was this council, and so equitable were 
its decisions, that it is said, no one who had been con- 
demned, or dismissed without having his request 
granted, ever complained that he had been treated 
with injustice. Yet, notwithstanding their equity and 
impartiality in other respects, the members of the court 
of Areopagus could not endure an attack upon their 
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religion. So tenacious were they of their ancient 
customs and religious rites, that the most enlight- 
ened Heathen who ever lived, because he wished to 
introduce the knowledge of one God, and to substi- 
tute a more rational system in the room of that fabu- 
lous one which then prevailed, was, arraigned before 
them, and condemned to die. | 

Before the same assembly St Paul was now brought 
as a setter forth of strange Gods, to give an account of 
the doctrines which he taught, and of that Jesus, whose 
instructions he professed to follow. Undaunted at the 
presence of his judges, unmoved at the malice of his 
accusers, he stands before the whole assembly, and ad- 
dresses to them a speech replete with religious instruc- 
tion, and far superior to anything which that. learned 
assembly had heard before; a speech highly becoming 
a man of truth, and a disciple of Christ. He begins 
with complimenting them on their religious spirit: 
“Ye men of Athens, | perceive that you are much 
inclined to_reverence the invisible powers.” He tells 
them, that the God whom they ignorantly worshipped, 
he preached unto them ; the God who made the heavens, 
the earth, and all things which are therein; a God not 
made with hands, or formed of silver and gold, but a 
God in whom we live, and move, and have our being. 
His conclusion is highly important, and well deserving 
the serious and attentive consideration of every devout 
mind: ‘‘and the times of this ignorance God winked 
at;” that is, Hitherto your ignorance of the Divine 
Being, and the difficulty of obtaining any satisfactory 
knowledge of him, may have been some excuse for 
your errors, aud a reason why a God of mercy should 
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not so severely punish you as he otherwise might have 
done. ‘But now,’ he continues, in the exalted lan- 
guage of a person really entrusted with a divine com- 
mission, ‘‘ Now he commandeth all men every where to 
repent.” ‘Then follows the important reason : ‘* Because 
he hath appointed a day, in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness, by that man whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.” 

It will be my object to enforce the observance of 
this advice, by dwelling a little at magica upon the propo- 
sitions it contains. 

I. The Divine Being is here represented to us 
in the character of a judge. Of all the attributes 
of God, and the views under which he is repre- 
sented in the Scriptures, the most solemn and awful 
is that of a judge. ‘The idea of his power excites our 
reverence : his wisdom raises our admiration; and his 
goodness calls forth our love. But the justice of God— 
which denotes principally his goodness, exercised in the 
capacity of a judge—seems to unite all these attributes. 
It implies power over those whom he is to judge; 
wisdom in determining their proper sentence ; and 
mercy, or goodness, in the execution of it. It is calcu- 
lated, therefore, to raise at once our admiration, reve- 
rence and love. It is calculated to inspire us with a 
deep sense of our accountableness to him, for every 
thought, word and action of our lives. It is calculated 
to inspire us with a fear of offending him, before whose 
judgment-seat we expect one day to be called. 

Man was not placed in this world merely to taste 
enjoyment; to give himself up, without reserve, to the 
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indulgence of his appetites and passions ; to reign, with 
imperious sway, over the brute creation, and to make 
all nature subservient to his violent and often contra- 
dictory desires. It was not designed that he should 
revel in the joys of sense, and drink of pleasure’s guilty 
cup, till nature, tired, can take no more; to spend his 
thoughtless hours in giddy, wanton, often cruel mirth, 
Without receiving one restraint, or one reproof, from 
any greater power. No. ‘There is a Judge, before 
whose bar We must appear, whose call we must obey, 
to give an account of our behaviour. ‘There is a tribu- 
nal, much more solemn than that of any earthly 
monarch,—much more venerable than that before 
which St Paul was called: this is no other than the 
tribunal of Almighty God. ‘The inferior part of the 
creation, as far as we are able to discover, seems formed 
only for the present state of existence: they are, there- 
fore, permitted to indulge in all the pleasures of which 
they are capable, without any fear of a future day of 
account. But man, the noblest work of God in this 
inferior world,—man, the well-beloved of Heaven, 
endowed with intellect and moral powers, has views 
beyond the present scene. His existence is not con- 
fined to the present earthly body, or to the present 
ever-changing world: he looks to other scenes, to other 
worlds. [His conduct must therefore be regulated with 
a view to this future state: he must act in such a man- 
ner as will render him capable of enjoying the happi- 
ness of that state. His actions must be so conducted, 
his words must be so guarded, and his thoughts so 
regulated, as that he may not be afraid of giving an 
account of them all, before his Maker and his Judge. 
17 
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My friends, certain it is there is a Being possessed 
of power supreme, wisdom unerring, and goodness. 
unbounded, who will act as judge over the conduct of 
men. And will ye not hearken to the voice of this 
exalted Being? Will ye refuse to listen now to Him, 
to whom, as speaking by his Son, you must some time 
listen, when this his constituted Minister shall pro- 
nounce the solemn sentence, which will fix your 
destiny forever ’—‘'The former times of ignorance 
God hath winked at, but now he commandeth all men, 
every where, to repent.”’ No longer can you find any 
excuse for your guilt. No longer can you. plead igno- 
rance of your duty. God himself, by the voice of his 
beloved Son, has directed you what path you ought to 
pursue. Qh, listen with attention to his voice! Repent 
of every error; and, by an upright and virtuous con- 
duct for the time to come, endeavor to gain the favor 
and approbation of your Creator and Judge ! 

II. God is here represented, as being the judge of 
all mankind. ‘The subjects of that solemn judgment, 
which he will exercise by Jesus Christ, are the whole 
human race. ‘ Because he hath appointed a day, in the 
which he will judge the world,” as says the Apostle, dues 
the sinner flatter himself that he shall escape unnoticed 
in that great day? Does he expect that the great 
Judge of all the earth will not observe him amongst 
the number of criminals who shall appear at his bar? 
Alas, vain will be the hope, totally unfounded the ex- 
pectation! ‘The whole human race, whatever may have 
been their condition or situation in this world, must 
indiscriminately render an account of their actions. 
His riches, his honors, his titles will not excuse any 
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one, or in the least degree influence the Divine Being 
in his favor. ‘That power which he has used without 
restraint on earth, those honors of which he has made 
such a magnificent display tocatch the admiration of 
the world, with God will be of no avail. Who shall 
dare to name his power, before the Omnipotent Jehovah P 
Who shall dare to speak of his riches, before the boun- 
teous Giver of them all? Who shall dare to mention 
honors, titles, fame, or glorv, before that being, in 
comparison with whom we are nothing, yea, less than 
nothing, and vanity? ‘The potentates of the earth 
receive their power from him, from him they derive all 
the blessings they enjoy, and to him must they give an 
account of them all. Neither will his poverty and insig- 
nificance be a reason for the Divine Being to overlook 
any one at the day of judgment. Let not the poor 
man, however lowly be his station, imagine that God 
is totally regardless of his actions. Let him not think, 
that the God who first created him, formed him merely 
for the present world ; that he is too insignificant to be 
noticed by that Being, who made the world, with all 
that it contains, and by whose permission kings reign, 
and princes decree justice. In the eye of God, the 
meanest slave is upon an equality with his imperious 
lord. ‘The prince, divested of his honors, stripped of all 
his grandeur, must obey the summons to appear. The 
beggar, raised to an equality with his sovereign, must 
also come when he is called, and will receive a sentence 
from the Judge, equally impartial and just. At that 
call, at that tremendous voice, the sinner will start back 
with horror and dismay. To him, the aspect of the 
Judge will be severe and stern. To him, the decisive 
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sentence be harsh and full of terror. ‘Then shall the 
wicked call upon the hills to fall upon them, and the 
mountains to cover them. ‘Then shall they, like Cain, 
the first murderer, endeavor to hide themselves from 
the face of the Lord. But all will be in vain. ‘The 
Judge upon the throne will behold them. His piercing 
eye will penetrate through every veil. What will then | 
become of their hiding places, their secret places of 
refuge ? What will then become of the hills and the 
mountains ? What will become of the world itself? 
The Lord will command the trumpet to sound, and, to 
their utter confusion, they will behold the world, which 
we now inhabit, consumed by fire; the hills and the 
mountains converted into ashes, and themselves obliged, 
naked and unveiled, to stand before his bar. Nothing 
will then screen them from the observations of the 
Judge: nothing will avert from them that punishment 
which their iniquities have deserved. 

III. The necessity of repentance will receive 
additional force, when it is considered, that God will 
then judge the world in righteousness. ‘The Lord 
whom we serve is not, as the Gods of the Heathen 
were, partial, revengeful and unjust. He delighteth 
not in human sacrifices, nor in altars smeared with 
blood. The Lord taketh no pleasure in the death of a 
sinner, but had rather that he should turn from his 
wickedness, and live. Mercy is his, darling attribute ; 
mercy is the firmest pillar of his throne. ‘This perfec- 
tion is unbounded and eternal; this forms the most 
delightful part of his nature. But, at the same time, 
justice must have its share. His forgiveness will not 
extend to those, who have continued unrelentingly in 
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sin. He cannot spare the shameless violator of his laws. 
The impious and profane, he must, he will severely 
punish. ‘The same goodness which leads him amply 
to reward those who are obedient to his laws, obliges 
him also to punish those who neglect and despise them. 
Else would the situation of the oppressed, afflicted vir- 
tuous man, be no better, if so desirable as that of his 
cruel oppressor. Wickedness would reign triumphant- 
ly, and injured virtue mourn in vain. ‘The gospel 
no where gives us reason to suppose, the wicked will 
go unpunished ; but, on the contrary, expressly declares 
that unless they turn from their evil ways, they shall 
surely die. It declares that they will be dismissed from 
the presence of God, and cast into outer darkness, where 
will be wailing and gnashing of teeth. Righteousness 
and justice are the foundations. of the throne of God; 
the court over which he presides is righteousness itself. 
His decisions are always impartial—his decrees are 
always just. At that tribunal, nothing but righteous- 
ness and innocence will escape with honor. ‘There 
will be no artifice. No mean contrivances, no sordid 
gold, no oratorical declamations, will influence his 
decisions. The practices of honesty, the glittering gem 
of virtue, the powerful language of a heart untainted, 


will alone gain influence there. All will be open, fair 


and just. ‘The sinner may rest assured (and the idea 
should make him tremble), that the wicked will inevi- 
ably go to a place of dreadful punishment, but the 
righteous unto everlasting life. 

Again. Remember that the person by whom he 
will judge the world, will be our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
‘¢ He will judge the world in righteousness, by that man 
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whom he hath ordained,” ‘The great Saviour of man- 
kind, who was in all respects tempted as we are, 
yet without sin, is the person appointed to be the 
judge of the conduct of us all. He has experienced our 
nature, he knows our frailties, and what we are able 
to perform. What additional terror must this con- 
sideration strike into the bosom of the sinner! What 
additional anguish must penetrate his breast, when he 
reflects that the Saviour, whose instructions he neglect- 
ed, whose precepts he despised, and whose perfect ex- 
ample had no influence upon him, will hereafter become 
his Judge! At that solemn period, how heart-rending 
will be the reflection, ‘‘ Riches tempted me to defraud 
my neighbour; passion hurried me on to acts of cru- 
elty and injustice ; the fear of ridicule induced me to 
make a mock at religion and at God ; unrestrained am- 
bition led me to trample on the laws of equity and jus- 
tice; envy taught me to violate the rights of hospital- 
ity, and undermine my benefactor and my friend; or, 
authority prevailed upon me to break my vows to God, 
and yield my conscience, faith and honor to mean and 
ignorant man; whilst all these temptations, my Saviour 
and my Judge successively resisted, and triumphantly 
overcame! I also might have done the same. ‘lhere. 
was nothing to prevent me from being equally successful, 
and from obtaining as great a victory. But I consented 
to sin; I resisted not the temptations with which I was 
surrounded. “Ihe united voices of reason and religion 
had no influence over me. Accursed Vice, arrayed in 
splendid robes, assuming a deceitful smile of joy, ap- 
parently attended with the fascinating forms of Inte- 
rest, Pleasure, Liberty, and Honor, to my deluded 
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eyes strewing the path with flowers, appeared before 
me. She invited me to pursue her steps, to partake of 
her table, and become her friend; while the solemn 
voice of God, heard only at a distance, bade me be- 
ware. But to his awful voice, to the piercing stings of 
conscience, I attended not. I! pursued the treacherous 
fiend; became one of her deluded victims, and_at- 
tached myself completely to her interest. Alas! how 
soon, and yet not soon enough to change my plan, did 
I discover the deception! Her glittering and splendid 
robes were soon converted into mean and filthy gar- 
ments. A dark and sullen frown succeeded to the 
smile of pleasure she had worn before. The flowers she 
strewed, were changed to goading thorns. ‘The fairy 
forms of her attendants disappeared, and were replaced 
by Ruin, Pain, eternal Slavery, and base Contempt. 
With these companions have I trod the stage of life, 
till Death’s all-powerful hand stopped my career. The 
dream of life is now concluded. Now do I behold the 
countenance of that Judge whose face I hoped eversto » 
have avoided. His aspect wearsa frown. Alas! to 
me his looks are looks of terror. Dreadful punishment 
awaits me. ‘There is no place to which [ can flee for 
refuge. Many and base havebeen my crimes, my pun- 
ishment must therefore be severe. But how dreadful, 
how severe soever it may be, that punishment I must 
endure.” | 

Christians, will these be the reflections of the sin- | 
ner at that awful period? Will such dreadful thoughts 
occupy his breast—such be his deplorable situation? 
And dare we still continue in our sins? . Dare we still 
insult the Almighty, despise his authority, and trample 
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on his laws? Let us repentere it be toolate. ‘There 
is still time left for us to depart from error. ‘God now 
commandeth all men every where torepent.” Let us no 
Jonger be inattentive to the solemn warning, but im- 
mediately put away the old man, and put on the new 
man clothed in righteousness. 

Having thus considered the reasons given us in the 
text, why we ought immediately to repent of our 
sins, (all which reasons are confirmed, and indeed fully 
proved to be true, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead,) allow me to add one or two additional 
motives, which are very much connected with them. 

Let us then recollect, that the day of account will 
come upon us at an unexpected time. The day and 
the hour in which this grand event is to take place, in 
which the grave will be opened, and Death deliver up 
his prey, is known to no man, not even to the angels 
in heaven, but to the Father only. ‘The day of the 
Lord will come as a thief in the night, im which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also, and 
the works which are therein, shall be consumed. Our 
text says, God has appointed the day in the which he 
will judge the world. But who can understand the 
counsels of the Lord? Or who can comprehend his 
plans? His designs are secret and unknown. For 
aught we know, the day of judgment may be deferred 
for many years to come, or to us it may happen as to- 
morrow. ‘Thou fool,” says our Saviour to the world- 
ly-wise man in the parable, “ this night shall thy soul 
be required of thee.” ‘This night may our’s also be de- 
tnanded. Repent then of every error. Work whilst 
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it is day, for the night cometh in which you cannot 
work. Act as if you expected this event every minute. 
Then will it not come upon you unawares. Many it 
will overtake spending their time in vice and folly, or 
forming plans for future wickedness. ‘These, doubtless, 
will receive the bitter cup of misery. But watch ye, 
and pray, for blessed are they whom the Lord at his 
coming shall find so doing. 

Lastly. Let the idea be impressed upon our minds, 
that the account we shall give at the great day of judg- 
ment, must be given publicly, and in the presence of 
an assembled world. Let this reflection strike terror 
into the breasts of those who love darkness better 
than light, because their deeds are evil. The sinner 
will not then be able to give in his account in a 
secret manner; but he must stand up and confess 
his crimes without disguise, in the presence of all 
mankind, of angels and archangels, of his Saviour and 
his God. ‘The secret stab of the assassin will then be 
publicly disclosed. ‘The murderer must face his accuser, 
and confess that he has shed innocent blood, and that 
he stands guilty and self-condemned, The treacherous 
friend, the insidious flatterer, the vile seducer, the 
cruel tyrant, and the merciless foe, will then be seen 
trembling and ashamed. Abused integrity, calumni- 
ated virtue, and insulted innocence, will shine in all 
their native charms. The suffering patriot, the broken- 
hearted parent, the injured brother, and the bleeding 
martyr, will then publicly call upon their oppressors to 
' defend and exculpate themselves. Where will then be 
the triumphs of the wicked?- Where the scoffs and 
derisions of the irreligious? What will become of all 
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their boasted honors and destructive schemes? ‘Ter- 
ror and dismay will strike them dumb, so that they 
shall not be able to utter a word, till commanded by 
the supreme Judge. Then will they receive their final 
doom. ‘Then will they be banished from the face of 
God, to realms of darkness and destruction. 

May God Almighty avert from us this dreadful 
sentence, and guide our feet in that delightful path 
which leads to never-ending bliss! 


PRAYER. 


Most great and benevolent Creator of the Universe, 
and all that it contains, Amidst the various ranks of 
beings which Thou hast formed, ‘Thou hast placed 
man in an elevated station, having made him but 
little lower than the Angels, and endued him with 
reason and intelligence. ‘Thou hast bestowed on him 
numerous and valuable talents, privileges, and blessings, 
and in proportion to their value, dost Thou expect 
their improvement. ‘To the unenlightened Heathen, 
who has no means of information and improvement, 
Thou imputest only such a degree of criminality as 
is proportionate to the light he has enjoyed. But to 
us higher and nobler views are opened by the mission 
of Jesus. Nobler principles of action, a more sublime 
piety, purer benevolence and more exalted degrees of 
virtue are therefore expected from us. O God, impress 

deeply on our hearts the conviction that for the right im- 
provement of these superior privileges and advantages, 
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we shall be called upon to give a solemn account to 
-'Thee—that the day is determined in Thy counsels, 
when the scrutiny shall take place, and the secrets of 
all hearts be disclosed. We bless Thee for the wise 
appointment of Thy Messiah our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
as the constituted Judge of all His professed disciples. 
He knows our infirmities, he can pity our frailties, and 
make every allowance for our failings. But let not 
this consideration induce us to entertain unfounded 
and presumptuous hopes of a weak indulgence and 
unmerited forgiveness. He will be a righteous Judge. 
With full publicity will the investigation be made; 
with strict impartiality will the sentence be pronounced. 
O God, grant that this awful truth may sink deeply 
into our hearts. May we frequently look forward 
to the dread realities of that great day. May the ex- 
pectation of its approach hasten our prevaration for the 
scenes it will exhibit, and the transactions in which 
we must all join. May we be able to meet our Saviour 
with a calm and serene countenance, and receive from 
his lips that blisstul sentence, ‘“‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” 


SERMON X. 


THE REWARD IN HEAVEN. 


Matt. v. 12. 


——“*FOR GREAT WILL BE YOUR REWARD IN HEAVEN.” 


As Jesus consoled and animated his first disciples, under 
the afflictions to which they were exposed, by the pros- 
pect of a heavenly reward, so it becomes us, if conscien- 
tious in discharging our duty, to derive from the same 
source consolation and support. But, as faith is a prin- 
ciple, more or less operative, according to the degree of 
clearness and strength with which the object of it is 
discerned, it seems desirable to have some precise and 
definite notions of the happiness of heaven. 

Let us, then, direct our thoughts, at this time, to a 
contemplation of some of the leading circumstances, 
which reason and scripture teach us to believe will con- 
stitute the happiness of a future state. ‘The subject is 
one, which, if fancy be not suffered to frame a thou- 
sand vain conceits, must be profitable. ‘The happiness, 
which will be experienced in heaven, will doubtless 
arise, in a great measure, from the moral purity of those 
who will be admitted to the blissful place. According 
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to the language of revelation, its inhabitants will nei- 
ther be actuated by evil propensities, nor exposed to 
any external temptations to evil. And by those who 
reflect on the anguish and distraction of mind occasioned 
by criminal desires and passions, and on the delight 
which flows from tranquillity and self-complacency, 
moral purity must be regarded as indeed essential to 
the complete happiness ofa rational being. In this state 
of probation, the best among us are liable to be dis- 
turbed by restless desires, and harassed by tumul- 
tuous passions. And though we may, by the benign 
influences of religion, so far control and regulate our 
desires and hopes and fears, as to lessen greatly their 
injurious tendency, yet, so long as we possess bodies 
similar to those we now have, and are exposed to like 
circumstances of temptation, it cannot be possible 
wholly to subdue these disturbers of our peace and joy. 
From our present state, fear and care and grief are in- 
separable: to their inroads we must be exposed, so 
long as we continue on this side of the grave. But we 
are assured by scripture, that the sincerely upright, 
who endeavour to mortify the deeds of the flesh, will 
arise from the dead with bodies constituted anew, and 
purified from all those evil propensities and moral 
defects, which cleave to these sinful and frail bodies. 
«That which is sown in corruption,” says the Apostle 
Paul, ‘‘ will be raised in incorruption; that which is 
sown in dishonor, will be raised in glory; that which 
is sown in weakness, will be raised in power; that 
which is sown a natural body, will be raised a spiritual 
body ;”*- and this doctrine is corroborated by our Sa- 
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viour’s own words :—‘* They who are thought worthy to 
obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage, neither can 
they die any more: for they are like unto the angels, 
and are the children of God, being the children of the 
resurrection.”* From language like this we leara, 
that the just made perfect will, in heaven, always enjoy 
the delightful consciousness of living in exact obedi- 
ence to the divine commands. Pain from their own 
vices, or the vices of one another, the inhabitants of that 
blessed region will never experience ; and neither expe- 
riencing in themselves, nor witnessing in others, sin, 
and its dismal effects, they will be inexpressibly happy 
in that bliss which arises from a state of moral purity ; 
where only the pure and benevolent affections display 
themselves, in the production of sincere pleasure unmin- 
gled with alloy. O holy and happy state! Land of 
purity and bliss! With what delight do our souls soar 
on the wings of faith, and take a distant glimpse of thy 
fair vision! 

But, as the happiness of heaven will principally 
consist in total freedom from moral evil, so will it, in 
part, depend on exemption from the natural ills, to 
which, in this world, we are exposed. ‘The inhabit- 
ants of heaven, it may be presumed, will not be liable 
to sickness and disease, to fatigue and accident; will 
never suffer from hunger and thirst; will not be 
exposed to the fury of the elements, neither to biting 
cold, nor scorching heat; will not experience any 
bodily pain; will have no cause to be afraid of po- 
verty, nor to dread the approach of dissolution. This 
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isa doctrine generally supposed to be taught in the 
Apocalypse, or Revelation:* but since it may, at 
least, be doubted, whether those passages ought not 
to be taken in a figurative sense, as spoken of a 
future state of Christians in this world, rather than 
of the future happy state in heaven of the faith- 
ful followers of Jesus, I forbear to lay any stress upon 
them ; but merely referring to our Saviour’s own words, 
before quoted, would observe, that reason, if not 
directly corroborated by scripture, yet uncontradicted 
by it, might lead us to expect that the inhabitants of 
heaven should no more be liable to natural than to 
moral evil. For, if heaven is to be a state of reward 
and happiness, the removal from it of natural as well 
as moral evil is obviously indispensable. ‘Thrice happy 
region! from which evil, natural as well as moral, shall 
be forever banished; how the thought of thy trans- 
cendant bliss kindles in our bosoms a desire of becom- 
ing thy inhabitanis! 

The enlargement of our faculties, and an incon- 
ceivably vast addition to our knowledge, we have rea- 
son to believe, will constitute another source of hea- 
venly happiness. From the exercise of our intellec- 
tual faculties, and the acquisition of knowledge, we 
receive a high and refined pleasure. Nevertheless, this 
pleasure is, in a great measure diminished by the 
vexation and disappointment which, in this world, 
accompany the pursuit of knowledge. In the present 
state, extensive knowledge can be acquired only by great 
labor, and be retained not without much difficulty. 
And, after all our endeavors to acquire and retain 
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knowledge, we but seldom enjoy the consciousness of 
being assuredly in possession of the truth. What is 
in this world called knowledge, is, for the most part, 
little else than the knowledge of error and imperfec- 
tion. 


«<<? Tis but to know, how little can be known : 
To see all others’ faults, and feel our own.” 


Yet, notwithstanding these abatements, there is in 
the exercise of our intellect, and in the acquisition of 
even such dubitable knowledge, a pleasure, which leads 
us to conceive that an enlargement of the intellec- 
tual faculties, and an increase of the knowledge here 
attained, must be a source of exquisite delight; and 
really requisite to augment the happiness of a reason- 
able creature. And the language of the Christian 
scriptures seems to warrant the belief and expectation, 
that in those who will be admitted to heaven, the in- 
tellectual capacity will be wonderfully increased, and 
their attainments in knowledge be beyond all present 
conception. For what is the language of the Apostle 
Paul on the subject? ‘* Now,” says he, “we see ~ 
through a glass darkly, but then shall we see face to 
face: now we know in part, but then shall we know, 
even as we also are known.” Clothed with a purified 
body, which will not experience the impulse of sensual 
desire, nor the agitation of passion; which will never be 
disordered by sickness, nor fatigue; the tranquil and 
collected, the healthy and vigorous mind will be especi- 
ally adapted for contemplation, and have a never-ceasing 
relish for the purest and noblest themes of meditation. 
A vastly wider sphere of usefulness than we here 
enjoy, will, probably, be one of our sources of happiness 
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m heaven. ‘The production of happiness constituting 
in this state the very essence of virtue, we may natu- 
rally infer that, in heaven, where will be a display 
of the highest moral excellence, the active exercise of 
pure benevolence, in administering to the comfort, and 
promoting the welfare, of other beings, must be one 
of the principal sources of enjoyment. Knowing, from 
experience, that genuine delight follows the perform- 
ance of kind services, and often lamenting the ab- 
sence of greater ability to do good, the truly virtuous 
can scarcely conceive of a nobler bliss, than that of pos- 
sessing a wider scope for the exercises of benevolence. 
An expectation of this kind we are encouraged to form 
from the representation given by our Saviour in his 
_parables, of the rewards of the righteous. ‘The ser- 
vant who had improved two talents, was made ruler 
over two cities ; and he who had improved five talents, 
was made ruler over five cities: a reward which, 
while it implies dignity and honor, also supposes, in 
the very enjoyment, exertion and activity for the bene- 
fit of others. 

A farther circumstance, which, we have reason to 
believe, will contribute to the happiness of heaven, will 
be that of living amid the most delightful society. 
Destined to be a social creature, man can never be said 
truly to enjoy a life of uninterrupted solitude. When 
he is wholly excluded from society, several of his noblest 
powers are not called into exercise ; and, consequently, 
afford him little, if any, enjoyment. Of the pleasure of 
the present life, perhaps, the larger share originates in 
friendly intercourse ; depends upon an interchange of 
sentiment, and a reciprocation of services. For what 
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purpose has the faculty of speech been bestowed, but 
that mind might consort with mind, and, by expressions 
of tender sympathy and the communication of benevo- 
lent sentiment, might be united in the closest and most 
affectionate intimacy? But the comfort and satisfac- 
tion which might be experienced from friendship in the 
present state, are greatly diminished by natural and mo- 
ral defects, visible in ourselves, and in those with whom 
we associate. We, every one of us, have, at least, our 
frailties, if not vices, which weaken mutual confidence. 
Dissensions arise between even the most virtuous ; and 
differences of opinion, when they produce not alienation 
of heart, damp the ardor with which probably inter- 
course would, but for that circumstance, have been 
sought. How often do we feel keen regret from having 
disclosed our hearts to one unworthy of our confidence ! 
How. often suffer extreme anxiety from having, by 
indiscretion, forfeited the good opinion and confidence 
of him whom we highly esteem and dearly love! From 
the frailties and follies of those with whom we are inti- 
mately connected, we frequently experience great unea- 
siness, and by their calamities are deeply distrest. 
And, were there no other cause to lessen the comfort of 
friendship, its mterruption by death must be regarded 
as a heavy affliction. But, in the blissful region of 
heaven, the delightful, separate from the painful, cir- 
cumstances of social intercourse will concur to produce 
felicity. All the inhabitants of that other and better 
world will, we have reason to believe, be wise and good, 
purified from those defects and frailties, which here 
create interruptions to friendship and intimacy. There 
no suspicion will weaken confidence and lessen trust ; 
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no disagreement in opinion cause dissension; no conspir- 
ing circumstances produce discord. They who there 
reside will live in the midst of fellow-creatures, no longer 
in opinion narrow and bigotted, in temper capricious, in 
judgment precipitate. As no individual will be expos- 
ed to distress and pain, virtuous sympathy will there be 
wholly pleasurable in it’s nature. Happy in himself, 
each one will, by social intercourse, add to the happi- 
ness of another. Of wise and virtuous sentiment there 
will be the most delightful communication. There, too, 
it is probable that virtuous friends will recognize each 
other, and renew their delightful intercourse. ‘There, 
however, will not, it may be presumed, be retained 
those partialities and attachments, which here have 
arisen from relations and circumstances of a local 
and temporary nature. Affection there, we may sup- 
pose, will be founded, not on bias here received from 
accidental circumstances, but on that impartial esteem 
and love due to every virtuous and exalted spirit. And 
cai we contemplate on the blissful society of heaven, 
without breathing a sincere desire, that we may be in 
the number of its happy members? Or can we enter- 
tain a well-founded hope of ever joining so glorious a 
company of beatified creatures, without anticipation, 
frequent anticipation, of the period of admission P 

An additional circumstance, which will contribute 
to the happiness of the celestial inhabitants, will pro- 
bably be, more lively devotional feelings, and a greater 
delight in contemplating the divine nature and perfec- 
tions, than, in this world, are ever experienced. ‘The 
human race is so generally enslaved by sensual desire and 
passion, that but few among us, comparatively speaking, 
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are competent to form a fair estimate of the value of 
devotion, or of religious contemplation; and of the 
exalted delight they are capable of affording. To ap- 
peal to experience, therefore, is not sufficient: it must 
be shown, that, from their very nature, devotional 
feeling, religious meditation, must, to the pure and 
upright, be productive of exquisite and sincere delight. 
Be it then recollected, that devotion is no other than 
the exercise of the most becoming and grateful feel- 
ings toward the most excellent of objects. For are 
not admiration and esteem, love, gratitude and con- 
fidence, emotions the most delightful; especially when 
experienced in their greatest degree? And then 
they undoubtedly are, when properly excited by 
a contemplation of the divine excellencies; of our 
obligations to God, and dependence on his power, wis- 
dom and goodness. ‘That, in the present world, we 
experience not that high delight from devotional feel- 
ings, which, on a consideration of the nature of the 
Deity, and of our relation to him, might be expected, 
arises, perhaps, from the circumstance of God’s being 
to us an object merely of faith, whence mental exer- 
tion becomes necessary to enkindle and preserve, to- 
ward him, becoming feelings: a mental exertion, 
which mostly is counteracted by the constant impres- 
sions we receive from material objects. But, in the 
future world, where faith will be swallowed up in 
vision; where will be brighter displays and clearer 
evidence of the existence, perfections and providence of 
God, it may reasonably be presumed, that the devo- 
tional feelings will be productive of a delight, superior 
to any received from similar feelings excited by any 
other objects. 
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Again ; it cannot be denied, that the Divine nature, 
perfections and government are the noblest subjects of 
meditation which can engage the human attention. So 
strong, nevertheless, are the impressions of sense, and 
so attractive its objects; so much sway have sensual 
desire and passion, and so little disposed is man to the 
abstraction of his thoughts, that, comparatively speak- 
ing, he has but little relish for those noble contempla- 
tions. But, when his nature shall be thoroughly puri- 
fied, and be without defect; when his intellectual 
faculties shall be greatly increased; when he shall 
behold those striking displays of the existence, perfec- 
tions and providence of the Deity, as justify the figu- 
rative expression of beholding him face to face; then 
may even humanity be expected to derive the most 
exquisite delight from meditation on subjects so sublime. 

Some of the leading circumstances, in which reason 
and scripture teach us to believe that the happiness of 
heaven will consist, having been pointed out, may it not 
be asked, whether the view taken does not inspire an 
ardent desire of admission to that blissful place? If it 
does not, wkat motive more persuasive to the practice 
of virtue can be conceived’? If such a heaven be not 
regarded as a great reward, what kind of reward shall 
be so contemplated? Are we desirous of a sen- 
sual paradise, like that of Mahomet? Or do we covet, 
as our heaven, a state, where pride and ambition shall, 
to their full extent, be gratified’? Is it our wish that the 
happiness of heaven may consist in indolent enjoyment P 
—Alas! if such were our desires, we should have but 
very low conceptions of happiness ; and, it might be 
feared, would never be roused to the pursuit of quali- 
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fications, which would fit us for admission to a state of 
sincere and lasting bliss.) We, it may be hoped, have 
more exalted notions, juster conceptions, of the na- 
ture of a rational being, endowed with high intellectual, 
moral and devotional faculties; and of the objects of 
pursuit; and attainments, adapted to promote the 
genuine happiness of creatures so richly gifted. 

And, by the blessing of God on our reflections, may 
the glorious prospect which the gospel opens on our 
view, induce us to mortify the deeds of the flesh, and 
to cultivate every christian grace and virtue, ‘Then, 
when conscious of sincere and active endeavors to obey 
the Divine will, we may, in the season of adversity, 
rejoice and be exceeding glad: then we may, even in 
the day of severe sickness, and in the declining years 
of life, when we seem to be tottering on the verge of 
the grave, welcome the approach of death, as the 
conductor to those blissful regions, where no natural 
nor moral evil will harass the inhabitants ; where know- 
ledge and wisdom will flourish; where pure and com- 
plete benevolence will be in constant exercise ; where 
friendship and the most delightful social intercourse will 
exist with uninterrupted harmony; where the devo- 
tional feelings will always produce lively sensations of 
joy to the pious sou!; and the nature, perfections and 
providence of God, be deemed the most noble and 
delightful subjects of contemplation. 
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PRAYER. 


Autmiguty and most merciful God, to Thee our 
warmest praises are due, for that benevolence which, by 
the Gospel, has opened upon our view such glorious 
future prospects. On heavenly happiness we resolve 
daily to fix our thoughts, hopes, and desires. And we 
pray, that we may thereby be animated to a sincere 
endeavor to obey ‘Thy will. ‘The deeds of the flesh 
may we mortify: every malevolent passion strive to 
subdue, cherishing a principle of universal benevolence. 
May we derive pleasure from a pursuit of truth; and 
from the active exercise of our intellectual and moral 
‘faculties: may we acquire a relish for the contemplation 
of thy excellencies, and cultivate devotional feelings of 
amore lively and exalted nature. ‘Thus may we become 
meet to partake of that inheritance, prepared for the 
Saints in heaven ; and have reason to rejoice, even under 
the most afflictive dispensations of thy providence, from 
the delightful prospect of being at length admitted into 
those glorious and blissful regions, the joys of which are 
in their nature pure and exquisite, solid and everlasting. 
QO, our Heavenly Father, grant this, for Thy mercy’s 
sake, so richly manifested by Jesus our Lord; and to 
Thee, as is most due, shall be ascribed the praise and 
the glory forever and ever. ) 


SERMON XI. 


STRENGTH EQUAL TO TRIAL. 





Deut. xxxiii. 25. 


——“ AND AS THY DAYS, SO THY STRENGTH SHALL BE.” 


I do not think that there is, in the whole of history, 
a finer picture of its kind, than is presented in the 
chapter whence my text is taken. ‘The venerable 
legislator of the Jews, arrived at the extremity of a long 
life, is here exhibited as giving his parting blessing to 
the people whom he had rescued from slavery, con- 
ducted through a thousand perils, and led to the borders 
of the promised land. His death had been foretold to 
him by Jehovah; he had been warned that, for his 
offence in tempting the Almighty, he would not be per- 
mitted to enter into the land of promise; and yet, the 
Deity, tempering justice with mercy, had given him the 
assurance, that he should behold the goodly sight of that 
inheritance which his people were to possess. At this 
period of his life—with these thoughts upon his mind— 
all the past rising up before him—the original insig- 
nificance of that people which had now become a great 
nation—the train of stupendous miracles by which he had 
been enabled to rescue them from bondage—the trials 
and difficulties which he had had to encounter—the sig- 
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nal assistance which had crowned all his efforts with suc- 
cess—the alternate thoughtlessness and gratitude, rebel- 
lion and attachment, of his people—these, and a multi- 
plicity of other emotions, crowded on his mind, as, 
seated on the plain of Moab, at the foot of that hill on 
which, in a few hours, he was to be gathered to his 
fathers, and in expectation of presently beholding the 
beauty and luxuriance of the land before him, this chief- 
tain and legislator, Moses the man of God—endeared to 
the nation by a thousand ties, and rendered venerable 
no less by his actions than by his hoary head—breathes _ 
forth his last words in accents of blessing ; and, with 
the sagacity peculiar to old age, aided, it may be, by the 
omniscient spirit of God, predicts the fate of each of those 
tribes which, together, formed his family and his people. 
Of that people each division, in its turn, receives the 
patriarchal blessing, till, arrived at Asher, (whose very 
name imports happiness, ) he beautifully and eloquently 
says, “¢ May Asher be blessed with children ; may he be 
acceptable to his brethren, and may he dip his foot in 
oil. ‘Thy bars shall be iron and brass ; and as thy days, 
so thy strength shall be.” No earthly felicity can be 
greater than that which is assigned to Asher. He is to 
be happy in his family and his friends; his difficulties 
will be surmounted by his mental vigor and bodily 
strength ; his olive trees are to be so productive, that 
he may anoint even his feet with oil ; instead of wooden 
bars, (which are still common in the East,) his were to 
be of iron and brass : in fine, length of days, abundance 
of riches, and kind affections, were to complete and 
crown his prosperity. * 


* Vide Geddes’s translation ; notes. 
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But to one part of this beautiful description, it is 
now my intention to confine my observations :—* As 
thy days, so thy strength shall be.” By some, these 
words are understood to imply, that Asher should be 
blessed with length of days, and abundance of wealth.* 
Without impeaching this interpretation, we may be per- | 
mitted to understand the text somewhat differently ; 
gathering from it the idea, that great as might be the 
trials and difficulties of Asher, great also should be his 
strength to meet and overcome them. 

This proposition contains a truth, illustrations of 
which are to be found, not in the case of Asher merely, 
but in all the works and ways of God. Strength and 
difficulty, privation and supply, are universally found 
to observe a strict and beautiful proportion. Where 
the one is increased, the other is augmented ; for new 
trials, fresh aid is afforded ; and God puts none of his 
creatures to arduous and trying efforts, till he has 
adequately disciplined and strengthened their faculties. 

In the history of the lower orders of creation nu- 
merous illustrations of these truths present themselves. 
During the prevalence of the warm and genial months of 
summer, the tenants of the wood and the tenants of the 
air, are as lightly as they are beautifully clothed; 
but when the rigors of the winter season approach, 
He, without whom not even a sparrow falleth to the 
ground, thickens and augments their covering ; so that, 
though unsheltered by bush or tree, they are in some 
measure fitted to withstand the inclemencies that prevail. 

The northern extremities of the earth seem as if they 
were set apart for the nations of the feathered tribe, 


* Vide Geddes’s and Wellbeloved’s Bible, in loc. 
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as their peculiar heritage—a possession which they 
have held coeval with the creation. ‘There, amidst 
lakes and endless swamps, where human foot has never 
trodden, and where, excepting their own cries, nothing 
but the winds is heard, they find an asylum, where 
they can rear their young in safety and amidst profu- 
sion.* But the inconceivable severity of an arctic win- 
ter surpasses their powers of endurance. God, therefore, 
has put into these fowls of the air a portion of his 
spirit. ‘his monitor bids them quit their summer 
residence: the falling snows and the hollow blasts 
foretel the approaching dismal change, and are the sig- 
nals for their departure. ‘Then the winged hosts 
gather their tribes and families together, and, in flocks 
innumerable, leave their native wilds, and seek a 
milder climate and a more propitious resting-place. 

We see the same truth beautifully illustrated in the 
ease of the young of various animals. Of them itis true, 
‘‘ as thy days, so thy strength shall be ;” for we find, that 
the wants they have, and the aid they receive, bear in 
each case a strict proportion. Some there are, that need 
little or no assistance from their parents: no sooner are 
they born, than they are able to perform the functions 
which are essential to the preservation of life. For 
these, therefore, the parents are not taught to care; 
but, most generally, the young are unable to provide 
for themselves. It is true, their incapacity and weakness — 
vary in degree; but, however various, still, nearly all 
require external aid. What they need, with that are they 
furnished ; and furnished, in each instance, with the 
exact degree of aid which they require. ‘Their weak- 


* Vide Bewick’s Birds; introduction. 
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ness is supplied by a parent’s strength ; their ignorance 
by a parent’s experience ; and their wants by a parent’s 
care. ‘The allotment of supply equal to the need is 
rigorously observed in each successive instance, till we 
reach the highest rank in man; where we find the 
weakness and the aid in their highest degree. ‘The 
human. infant surpasses the young of all the other 
creatures of God, in debility and want; but, as their 
day, so is their strength. In them, the extreme of 
weakness is met by the extreme of care. Affection is 
prepared to receive them, and awaits their arrival. 
Afterwards, who can tell the amount of vigilance—of soli- 
citude—of tenderness, that ceases not to seek their good P 
What patience is put forth, to endure trouble and pain 
by day, and watchfulness by night! What self-denial is 
exerted, in discharging the various offices of maternal 
duty! What irrepressible elasticity of mind, to watch 
by the infant couch, should disease invade the frame and 
threaten dissolution! What a strength of love actuates 
the bosom, when exertion, however painful and long con- 
tinued, far from diminishing, augments the attachment, 
and invests it with a more sacred and tender character ! 

In pursuing the human being from the season of 
infancy to that of manhood, we find the same correspon- 
dence between the aid that is given and the duties that 
are required. ‘The child has its task, but it has also its 
capacity ; and the first does not become more difficult, 
till the second is enlarged. ‘The requirements of youth 
are numerous and important; but his powers are many’ 
and vigorous. And so is it till we reach maturity, 
when we enter upon a day of trial, of labor, and of 
difficulty ; but strength proportionate to our duties is 
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not withheld. The whole of our previous existence 
has been passed in fitting us for this period and these 
duties. We have, it is true,a war to wage; but years 
of peace and of retirement have husbanded and laid 
up strength; and we have ourselves, and not the 
arrangements of Providence, to blame, if we find our 
power unequal to the conflict. 

When, in this mature period of life, afflictions arrive, 
in how many instances has my text been verified: ‘“ As 
thy days, so thy strength shall be.” Bodily suffer- 
ings are often successfully endured, the mere thought 
of which had previously filled the mind with alarm: dis- 
eases the most obstinate and baneful are subdued—sub- 
dued, often in spite of a patient’s waywardness, or the 
imperfection of human knowledge, and the consequent 
mis-treatment—by that most efficacious though hidden 
power, which the Almighty has planted in our frame, 
to rectify the disorders to which it is constantly liable.* 
What a power of endurance are constitutions, appa- 
rently the most fragile, sometimes found to be pos- 
sessed of! The delicate texture of their frame, the 
breezes of heaven, to appearance, might dis-arrange. 
Yet, they withstand attacks which would level robuster 
natures in the dust. It is not that they bend before the 
stroke, and escape its violence, as the tender willows in 
the tempest; they feel all its force; they suffer all its 
inflictions ; but their strength is equal to their day. 
Delicate in appearance, they are strong in the power 
of their Maker; and though their frame is slender, 
it comprises the best energies of humanity. And, 
accordingly, we find, that those who are deemed, in res- 


* Vis medicatrix nature, 
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pect of bodily strength, the weaker half of human 
beings, have, by far, the greatest suffermgs to endure, 
and yet survive to an age not less than that of man. 

But the truth of my text is still more conspicuous in 
mental than in bodily sufferings. How many, when 
suffering under the pressure of heavy mental affliction, 
have unexpectedly found their strength equal to their 
day! In misfortune—misfortune which has brought 
the loss of all temporal wealth—after a short season of 
despondency, perhaps of overwhelming sorrow, the 
energies of the soul awaken, and serenity succeeds to 
turbulence. ‘Thoughts of peace enter the mind; all, 
it finds, is not gone ; riches may have taken wings and 
flown ; but that which depends not on riches—the con- 
sciousness of rectitude, remains; and no man can be 
wholly unhappy, while he retains this unpurchasable 
blessing. Besides, the deprivation has not, cannot take 
away the powers of mind and body: there they are, 
still fit for action ; perhaps better disciplined and more 
efficient than when the sufferer commenced his career. 
With these, a way may be found, or made, if not to 
affluence, yet to competency: and these rational and 
well-founded reflections, the workings of hope—which 
God has given to console even the wretched—these 
rational and well-founded reflections, hope enlivens 
and cheers; and, with her magic powers, creates a 
host of pleasing visions, and gilds the future with her 
bright and animating beams. 

In bereavement—bereavement which robs us of 
our most cherished possessions, strength proportioned to 
the trial may be found. I do not mean to imply, that 
the loss of those we love, can, in any case, be unat- 
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tended by affliction. If we part with an object whom 
we really esteem and cherish, we cannot avoid feeling 
anguish. ‘To take from the heart that which was 
bound up in its vital parts, cannot fail to rend it. 
Nature has made us to feel, as well as to overcome, grief. 
Still, our strength will be equal to our day. The trial 
we had thought too strong for us, we shall be found to 
master; for, by a mast benevolent constitution of our 
nature, the very sufferings we have to endure, of them- 
selves awaken our powers of endurance. It is a com- 
mon saying, that no one knows what he can do, till he 
is tried ; and equally true is it, that no one knows his 
powers of endurance, till they are called into action. 

The mere presence of trial arouses our energies; 
and this is true to some extent, though we have been 
strangers to grief. Our Creator has so constituted our 
nature, that we meet an assailant witha repulse as well 
as kindness with a welcome. And, whether the attack 
comes directly, or remotely, from a human hand ; whe- 
ther it proceeds from our own imprudence, or the ar- 
rangements of Providence; alike, in each case, the law 
of self-preservation prompts all our powers to resist and 
overcome the invading foe. Such are the universal dic- 
tates of nature—dictates which are sometimes found 
most powerful and efficient in persons of the most gen- 
tle dispositions. 

Allied to this is another consideration. | It is not, I 
fear, sufficiently considered, that trial itself has an effi- 
cacy in nerving us against trial. Affliction is too often 
regarded as unmingled evil; yet, affliction is but educa- 
tion ; and education, in the common acceptation of the 
term, is rather an object of desire, than aversion. Pain, 
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it is true, accompanies affliction ; and little of the process 
of education, at least in its earlier stages, isdevoid of pain. 
Is there not, then, something in our estimates and im- 
pressions, which requires rectification? ‘The youth, when 
under discipline, we congratulate: the Christian, when 
under discipline, we pity. I do not say, that the disci- 
pline of the latter is not more grievous to be borne; 
doubtless there is a difference; but not so great a one 
as is commonly imagined. However great the differ- 
ence, let it be observed, the result also is more beneficial ; 
for affliction not only purifies the soul, but nerves it also. 
Who can endure pain so well, as those who have suffered 
much? Who is possessed of equal patience, with the 
manof many sorrows’ Affliction, therefore, is not only 
remedial, it is preventive: it takes from pain its power ; 
it blunts the edge of grief; and imbues the mind 
with those qualities, which enable it to think of cala- 
mity without alarm, and to endure it without anguish. 

In these remarks we see another and striking illus- 
tration of the words of Moses: ‘‘ As thy days, so thy 
strength shall be.” ‘The day may darken; the sorrow 
may accumulate; but darkness and sorrow come 
mostly by gradual approaches; and, as they come, so 
strength for their endurance comes also. ‘The human 
soul is progressive ; and scarcely can it be placed ina 
condition, in which it will not rise equal, nay, superior, 
to the trial which it has to sustain. ‘lo what an extent 
of endurance may the corporeal powers be brought! 
By slowly-increasing and long-continued discipline, 
what extremes of cold and heat have thousands been 
enabled to bear! ‘he same mariner has enjoyed the 
being which God gave him, both under the rigors of the 
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- Pole, and the burning rays of an Equatorial sun. No 
one will imagine, that the powers of the soul are less 
capable than those of the body. ‘There is m the mind 
and heart of man, a magnitude and a boundless extent of 
capacity, which allies him with what is infinite. It is 
only, then, a proper estimate of the capabilities of our 
nature, that is necessary to enable each of us so to pass 
through affliction as to find our strength equal to our 
day. Mean views of human power invariably lead to 
grovelling action. In reference to the body, this asser- 
tion must, with every intelligent person, have the 
force of an axiom. Rest assured, my friends, that it. . 
is equally certain in respect of the mind. Learn, then, to 
think highly, and you will act nobly ; respect your mental 
powers, and they will not shrink and fail at the presence 
of trial; for, “‘as thy days, so thy strength shall be.” 

The process which we have now described, will be 
accelerated in the case of those who, in trial, are care- 
ful to maintain a constant and intimate intercourse 
with their heavenly Father. ‘To hold intercourse with 
God—what is it, but to cherish in the mind a sense of 
the presence of an infinite Being; to imbue the mind 
with all that it can comprehend of the vast, of the 
great, the powerful, and the good—to draw near to 
- infinite-excellence, and to associate oneself with infinite 
strength? Such an intercourse, cannot fail to augment 
the mental capacity. Degrees of strength, proportional 
to the closeness of the union with God, will be im- 
parted; the weakness of nature will be made strong 
by the power of the Almighty; and an exhaustless 
source of comfort and of strength will be found. ‘Thus 
may Christians, like their revered and beloved Master, 
21 
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become one with God; and, like him, they also may 
find strength equal to their day, and prove obedient 
even unto death. | | 

Let it be considered, moreover, that there is many 
a process through which Providence conducts us, which 
prepares the mind for the coming sorrow. For as God 
adapts the mercies which he gives to the capacity of his 
recipients, bestowing light only as he has bestowed 
power of vision; so he trains and disciplines the soul 
for the several lessons which he requires it to learn, and 
the several sorrows which he wills it to endure. 

There are mental, as well as bodily, sufferings, the 
thought of which makes nature recoil, even when viewed 
ata distance. How painful to the mind of youth is 
the idea of the loss of that parent with whom are asso- 
ciated all the joys of existence! Yet time, though it 
cannot remove, in some measure alleviates the weight 
of grief which such a thought occasions. A thousand 
things prepare the mind of the child: disease and de- 
cay familiarize it with the idea of death; and a sense 
of the necessity under which his parent, as all other 
mortals lie, to pay the debt of nature, brings gradually 
on a degree of resignation, which is allied to acquies- 
cence. Thus, in many a sorrow we are prepared for 
what we have to undergo—prepared, perhaps, when 
we know it not; and whilst we are thinking our power 
of endurance unequal to the dreaded trial. 

A different kind of preparation is sometimes under- 
gone. The hour of endurance, when viewed from a 
distance, appears in features so alarming, as to induce 
the greatest depression of mind. But as the sufferer 
approaches more nearly to the scene, he feels a gradual 
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elevation of spirits. His fears pass away, his doubts are 
dissipated, and his soul'is nerved and braced for the 
conflict. ‘To depressing apprehension, hope has suc- 
ceeded; brighter thoughts occupy his mind; and he 
begins to feel, that, as his day, so his strength will be. 
In what manner this change is effected, it may not be 
easy to describe. ‘That such a change, however, does 
take place, those who have either felt or witnessed suffer- 
ing can fully testify. Whatever be the immediate 
occasion of such an elevation of spirits, He who made 
our frame, and so constituted it that when suffering is 
nigh the mind assumes a serener tone, alone merits 
the honor, the praise, and the gratitude. ‘This pro- 
cess of feeling our Lord appears to have passed through. 
The troubles and dejection of soul, which he experienced 
at an early period of his public ministry, gave way, in 
the last hours of his existence, to a serene, composed 
and peaceful state of mind. 

“When, therefore, to this preparatory discipline 
(which, though not in all, isin most cases experienced), 
is added the additional energy which ‘the presence of 
sufferings commonly creates—an energy to which all 
the faculties of our nature lend their best assistance, 
a degree of strength is obtained, which is equal to most 
of the conflicts to which our nature is liable. 

- There is another tendency in our nature, by which pf 
we are enabled to overcome our trials. I allude to the 
facility with which the mind adapts itself to new and 
untried scenes. No insignificant element of the grief 
we feel, when under bereavements, arises from the 
change of circumstances in which we find ourselves. 
The whole aspect of our condition is altered ; the heart 
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can rest no where, but some remembrancer of the 
departed friend is beheld. Here he sat, and there con- 
versed, with me; these were his summer haunts, and 
those his evening recreations. But the scene is changed ; 
the eye sees only where he was, and what he did. 
Even the countenance of friends, who came to solace 
and to cheer, recal, by the change which they would 
fain, but cannot, conceal—recal to the mind the cause 
of these mournful novelties, and awaken the grief 
which had for a moment subsided. But this afflicting 
state of things remains not long: the heart by degrees 
grows accustomed to the change. A few weeks over, 
and the poignancy of the sorrow is subdued ; and after 
not a long period, it settles down into a sacred, solemn 
and profound feeling of regret. 

One kind of assistance which the afflicted often 
receive, consists in some propitious circumstance, which 
stands forward in broad contrast with the misfortune 
under which they labor. Rarely are the heavens over- 
cast with universal darkness; and rarely does the lot 
of man consist of pure unmingled trial. There is, 
generally, some bright and sunny spot, on which the 
eye and the heart may linger, and whence they may 
derive comfort and fortitude for the endurance of trial. 
If one child proves ungrateful and rebellious, a solace, 
if not a compensation, may be found in the warmth and 
steadiness of another’s love; if one hope should meet 
with disappointment, and one plan be wholly frustra- 
ted, a resource and encouragement may still be found in 
other, perhaps more successful, pursuits. 

By these and by other ways, some of which may, per- 
haps, be hidden from our sight, the benevolent Creator, 
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who tempers the blast to the shorn lamb, furnishes his 
creatures with the means of enduring and mastering the 
afflictions, which he sends to us on errands of mercy. 

Again; verifications of my text may be traced in 
the workings of human affections. It is much to the 
honor of our common nature, that few can behold a 
fellow-creature in any kind of distress, without a feel- 
ing of sympathy and_a wish toaid. Itscarcely matters 
how the actual suffering has been brought on; itis suf- 
ficient to excite our compassion and to prompt our exer- 
tions that a fellow-creature is deprived of some portion 
of his natural or customary advantages.. But whena 
closer bond than that of a common nature subsists be- 
tween the afflicted and the helper, no pains are too 
great, no denial is too burdensome, for affection to un- 
dergo. In proportion to the endurance of him who is 
afflicted, is the exertion made by his friends to alleviate 
his sorrows. In such cases, affection knows no bounds, 
self-denial knows no limits; and efforts are made with 
pleasure, which, in ordinary circumstances, would have 
extinguished no mean degree of attachment. Nor is 
it merely those of his own household, that seek to bear 
and assuage his pains: others, ‘not of that fold,” are 
prompt to manifest a hundred endearments, which, had 
it not been for the actual calamity, might never have 
been thought of. Thus the sufferings of the afflicted 
are met by the endearments of love; and though the 
day of sorrow is dark, the light of kind faces, and the 
cordial of sympathizing hearts, tend to subdue, if not 
to dissipate, the gloom. ‘As thy days, so thy strength 
shall be.” 

Nor least of all is this sacred promise realized, 
when we approach the waters of that river beyond 
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which lies the promised land. Nature, indeed, will 
shrink back when their deathy coldness is felt ; a wish 
will enter the mind that the passage was effected, and 
the inheritance obtained: but however arduous the 
struggle, the true Christian will come off more than con- 
queror, through Him who loved him, and gave him- 
self for him. ‘lhe eternal God is his refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms: though, therefore, he 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, he will 
fear no evil; for God is with him; — rod and his 
staff they carer him. | 

Enough, perhaps, has now been said to show the 
application of our text. That I have pointed out all 
the ways in which the Deity comforts the wretched, 
cheers the desponding, soothes the afflicted, binds up 
the broken-hearted, and supports the dying, I by no 
means pretend to assert. He who made the mind has 
easy access to all its emotions; and, in various ways of 
which we know nothing, may infuse into it a portion of 
strength in due season. But, wherein we are ignorant, 
silence alone befits us—and, thankful for the glimpses 
we are permitted to take into the mode of the divine op- 
erations, let us, while waiting for further light, be’care- 
ful, by a holy demeanor, to secure the blessing of God; 
that we may each find, by’ happy experience; our 
strength equal toour day. By a holy demeanor, | say; 
for no infatuation can be greater, than to imagine that 
the promise comes to any but such as strive to perfect 
holiness in the fear of God. ‘Threatening, not promise, 
belongs to the disobedient; and the only way to find 
our strength equal to our day, is to make each day con- 
tribute its portion in building up a holy irae to God 
in our hearts and in our conversation. 98 
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. From our subject, abundant. sources, of consolation 
may be drawn by us all. Whatever may be our future 
condition, if we seek the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness, all necessay aid will be given. Strength 
proportioned to our trials will be imparted, and many a 
source of comfort and support will be opened out. As is 
our day, so our strength shall be; if affliction comes, 
strength also will come. We shall not have to bear all 
the ills of life at once; each trial will have its time, 
and each trial will have its aid. Whatever we may 
have to perform, a season will be allotted for the work, 
and the means of its execution supplied. Let us, then, 
cast away all gloomy thoughts of the future; we can 
never be beyond the limits of a father’s power, nor 
lose an interest in his purposes of mercy. Let us ex- 
ercise constant faith towards God ; trusting in his faith- 
fulness and confiding in his love. By this sacred prin- 
ciple, the worthies of old obtained a good report, and 
were carried safely through sorrow and persecution. 
Amidst their trials, they fainted not; since, though 
their outward man perished, their inward man was re- 
newed every day ; “ for our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.” 

_But we may also see, in the observations that have 
now been made, a strong corroboration of the essential 
benignity of God. Few trains of remarks, perhaps, 
lead the mind more easily to rejoice in the divine benig- 
nity, than that through which we have now gone. 
Trial and suffering are in the world—they are essential 
to the attainment of the great ends of existence—but 
the love of God goes before each instance of difficulty, 
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to make a way for our escape. ‘The remedy is prepared 
before the disease comes on—the consolation Is in store, 
awaiting the arrival of the sorrow. Every specific 
privation has its appropriate recompense ; every sorrow 
its balm; every pain its solace; and that, too, pro- 
vided by God—and provided in such a manner, that 
the existence of the one calls forth the action of the 
other. If bereavement comes, affection is at hand to 
soothe and to cheer—if death visits us, faith and hope. 
minister consolation and support. ‘hese arrangements 
indicate the operations of a benign Providence—they 
are tongues which speak to us of a Father’s love. With 
strengthened conviction and increased emotion, let us 
then acquiesce in the belief, that God is good to all, 
and his tender mercy over all his works. In our hearts 
let us adore him—with our lips let us bless him—and 
let our lives be spent in his service. 


PRAYER. 


O Tou, whose ear is ever open to the cry of Thy 
children, hear us, we beseech ‘Thee, in this the time of 
our need. We devoutly thank Thee for the innumer- 
able mercies which have blessed every period of our 
past existence; may we be alike able to acquiesce in, 
and to adore Thee for, the various instances of affliction 
with which thou hast seen fit to visit us. Hitherto, 
O Father, ‘Thou hast given us strength equal to our day ; 
Thou hast overruled the sorrows and trials of our lives 
to the promotion of our best interests. Be Thou yet - 
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our strength and our refuge. Upon Thee would we 
cast ourselves, for time and for eternity. All our ‘in- 
terests we would confide to thy keeping. One thing 
we would earnestly seek after—that may we pursue all 
the days of our lives—to feel, alike in joy and sorrow, 
in privation and abundance, in life and at the hour of 
death, that under ‘Thy government all is well. O par- 
don us, we entreat Thee, if our hearts have ever mis- 
trusted Thy wisdom or goodness. Pardon us, if in 
sorrow we have hesitated or been disinclined to come 
to Thee. Forgive the frailties and misgivings of our 
nature. May our weakness be made perfect in Thy 
strength. Give unto us Thy holy spirit. Cast the mantle 
of Thy love over us, that we may learn to trace Thy 
hand and trust Thy goodness in every event. May the 
example of our Saviour be ever before our eyes ; may his 
patience in trial, his resignation to Thy will, his assur- 
ance of ‘Thy favor, be constantly the chief objects of 
our desire and pursuit. ‘To us, as they did to him, may 
these dispositions impart strength to sustain and energy 
to conquer our trials; and may that same happy com- 
posure of spirit by which the last and the severest 
scenes of his life were signalised, be enjoyed by us 
during every period, and especially in the trying mo- 
ments of our pilgrimage. Devoutly, O God our Father, 
do we thank ‘Thee for his sufferings as well as for his 
teachings; for his death as well as for his life; and 
because we have a High Priest that can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, do we come boldly 
unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help us in the time of need. May we, in 
imitation of Jesus, learn patieuce by the things we 
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suffer; may patience have with us its perfect work ; 
and thus finally may we, through Thy mercy in Christ, 
be permitted to enjoy that perfect salvation of which, 
by his obedience unto death, he became the author. 
To that eternal weight of glory may we have our eyes 
steadily directed, so that our present afflictions may 
appear light, and, through him who loved us and gave 
himself for us, may purify our hearts and preserve us 
unto the end. Hear us, O God our Father, in these 
our supplications ; hear us for the sake of Thy infinite 
mercy manifested by Christ; and through Him, our 
Mediator and Lord, do we ascribe unto Thee, the source 
of all mercy, and the God of all consolation, the glory 
due unto Thy name. Amen. 


SERMON XIl. 


EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS, CALCULATED TO 
EXCITE EXTRAORDINARY EMOTIONS. 


—_—— 


1 Kings xvii. 41. 


“ELIJAH SAID UNTO AHAB, ‘GET THEE UP, EAT AND DRINK, FOR THERE 
IS A SOUND OF ABUNDANCE OF RAIN.’ ” 


WHEN we reflect upon the various changes which the 
atmosphere undergoes in the course of a year, and the 
numerous causes which must be kept constantly in 
operation, in order to temper the extremes of heat and 
cold, and make the earth not only productive, but even 
habitable; we cannot sufficiently admire the wisdom 
and goodness displayed by the Deity, in rendering it so 
comfortable and delightful an abode for his creature, 
man. In our own climate, especially, we have every 
possible cause for thankfulness, that the seasons return 
with such order and regularity, and that the process of 
vegetation is so seldom suspended, and the hope of the 
husbandman so seldom cut off. Few countries are, in 
this respect, more favored than our own, or enjoy a 
more regular and plentiful supply of the bounties of 
Providence. 

Seasons of scarcity have, indeed, sometimes occurred 
among ourselves ; but the distress occasioned by them, 
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even when attended with circumstances of the greatest 
aggravation, will hardly bear a comparison with those 
which it has fallen to the Jot of other countries to 
experience. In warm climates, and particularly in 
Syria and Palestine, which skirt the Eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean, calamities of this nature are of much 
more frequent occurrence, and far more desolating in 
their effects, than any which have ever been felt by the 
inhabitants of this country. There the rains descend 
periodically, in Spring and Autumn, almost without 
intermission, for whole weeks together. ‘The sacred 
writers sometimes introduce the most beautiful allusions 
to these rains, and their fertilizmg effects upon the 
fruits of the earth. ‘Thus the prophet Hosea, referring 
to the happy prospect which unfolded itself to the 
Jewish people, when the term of their captivity had 
expired, says, ‘‘ He shall come unto us as the rain, as 
the latter and former rain unto the earth;” and Job is 
represented as using similar language, in the days of 
his affliction, when the thought of his former prosperity 
occurs to his mind. ‘They waited for me as the rain, 
and they opened their mouth wide as for the latter 
rain.” ‘These rains are, in general, as regular in their 
return, as the periodical overflowings of the Nile; and 
the season of their arrival is hailed with the same sen- 
sations of delight. But sometimes the period of their 
return is delayed ; and there are instances upon record 
in which they have altogether failed. Whenever this 
has happened, the most dreadful calamities have ensued, 
and a famine of greater or less severity has been the - 
inevitable consequence. ‘The prophet Jeremiah strik- 
ingly portrays the effects of one of these terrible visi- 
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tations. ‘They came to the pits; they found no water. 
They returned with their vessels empty; they were 
ashamed and confounded; they covered their heads. 
Because the ground is crumbled to dust, forasmuch as 
there hath been no rain in the land, the husbandmen 
were ashamed; they covered their heads. When the 
_ hind also had calved in the fields, then it was deserted, 
because there was no grass. And the wild asses stood 
on the plains ; they snuffed up the wind like dragons; 
their eyes were wasted, because there was no herbage.” 

In cases of drought, a cloud from the West is, in 
these countries, regarded as an almost certain indica- 
tion of rain. ‘To this prognostic our Lord alludes, in 
that memorable reproof which he addressed to the Pha- 
risees. ‘‘ When ye see a cloud rising out of the West, 
straightway ye say, ‘there cometh a shower ;’ and so it 
is.” It must have been in this direction that Elijah 
instructed his servant to look ; for Samaria was bounded 
by the Mediterranean Sea to the West. At this period 
the land had been suffering from a severe and unprece- 
dented drought. ‘The springs had failed, and all the 
brooks and rivers were dried up. ‘There was ‘no 
grass for the cattle,” or “herb for the service of man.” 
The customary supplies of the divine bounty were 
stopped, and there seemed an end to all vegetation. 
But when three years and six months had elapsed, 
Elijah commanded his servant to go seven times to- 
wards the sea, and observe whether the sky presented 
any indications of rain. Six times he went, and saw 
nothing; but the seventh time he perceived a cloud 
rising out of the sea, which was so small as to be 
scarcely visible to the humaneye. This cloud gradually 
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increased, til! the heavens became darkened by it. 
Drought was at length succeeded by copious and. re- 
freshing showers, and famine by the hope of returning 
plenty. Ahab, who had before looked anxiously. for 
rain, was now warned by Elijah to prepare his chariot 
and hasten his departure, lest he should be deluged by 
the coming tempest. 

Such is a brief history of that remarkable famine 
by which the land of Samaria was visited in the time of 
the prophet Elijah; and which is scarcely to be paral- 
leled in the annals of the world. In other countries, 
the seasons have undergone variations of greater or 
less magnitude, by which considerable temporary dis- 
tress has been produced; but such changes have 
seldom failed to awaken, in the minds of the sufferers, 
a train of serious and solemn thought, and have always 
had the effect of exciting increased attention to the 
impartial principles upon which the administration of 
the universe is conducted. 

I. In the first place, these occasional departures 
from the usual course of events, forcibly remind us of 
the existence and government of that Being who ap- 
pointed the seasons, and still guides and controls their 
movements, according to the purposes of his sovereign 
will. | 

In viewing the operations of nature, through the 
medium of second causes, we are too apt to overlook 
the First Great Cause of all; but when our attention 
is arrested by some alarming visitation of Providence, 
our thoughts take a more instructive turn, and we are 
led to reflect upon the great God, at whose command 
the seasons perform their stated rounds, and {who has 
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power to suspend, according to his pleasure, the laws 
which his own wisdom has ordained. It is just so with 
every afilictive dispensation. As long as our health 
continues unimpaired, and we can enter with our accus- 
tomed relish into the gaieties and pleasures of the 
world, we are too prone to fix our regards upon the 
mere objects of time and sense: but when disease or 
adversity steals upon us, we are forcibly reminded that 
the Being who gave us _ our lives, and all the blessings 
by which they are accompanied, has power to take 
away what he gave, and to silence every murmur in 
the stillness and repose of death. 

II. A suspension of the ordinary supplies of the 
divine bounty, by any signal visitation, may serve to 
remind us of the value of those blessings from which 
a course of uninterrupted enjoyment too frequently 
withdraws our attention. 

In those parts of the globe where the soil and 
climate are unfavorable to vegetation, the habits of 
the people are generally frugal and economical ; but. in 
countries where the earth produces a succession of 
abundant crops, and the provisions necessary for the 
support of human life may be obtained at a small ex- 
pense, the inhabitants too often become improvident, 
so that when a season of scarcity occurs, it finds them 
unprepared for its arrival, and serves to remind them 
of the necessity of providing against a period of future 
want. Itis precisely so, as regards our moral condi- 
tion. While the current of events flows on in the 
usual channel, we never stay to inquire whither it is 
hurrying us; but when its course is accidentally inter- 
rupted, or turned aside, our fears are instantly awa- 
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kened, and we are unable, by any effort, to rescue our- 
selves from the perilous position in which our own 
thoughtlessness and folly have placed us. But this can 
never be the case with the true Christian. Affliction 
and temptation can never overtake him by surprise. 
He knows that such is the condition to which he is 
born. When the evil day arrives, he is prepared to 
meet it; for he possesses within his own mind, re- 
sources which can never desert, and hopes which will 
always encourage and befriend, him in the hour of peril. 

lI. In seasons of distress, occasioned by a failure 
of the usual supplies of life, our sensibility to the 
wants of others is powerfully excited, and some of 
the best feelings of the heart are brought into exercise. 

In every community two distinct orders of men 
exist, the rich and the poor; and in seasons of pros- 
perity, such are the contending interests by which these 
two classes are affected, that the former can never 
enter fully into all the privations and miseries to which 
the latter are exposed. Strangers to the inroads of 
want, they feel but little for the thousands who are des- 
titute of house and home, and who with difficulty earn 
a precarious and scanty subsistence from day to day. 
But when famine stalks through the land, and all are 
involved in one common calamity, the hearts of the 
rich are touched with a strong feeling of commisera- 
tion for the poor ; and those who were before strangers. 
to every humane and generous feeling, now learn to 
sympathize with the meanest and most wretched or 
mankind. The case is exactly similar with regard to 
bodily affliction. When our health meets with no 
interruption, we hear, with comparative indifference, of 
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the sickness and diseases to which others are a prey: 
but when a whole community is suffering from the 
ravages of some epidemic disorder; when plague and 
pestilence threaten, in the course of their destruc- 
tive inroads upon social and domestic happiness, 
to come nigh our own dwellings, and more especially 
when we are touched in some vital part ourselves, 
and learn from our own experience what it is to be 
afflicted, our hearts grow less callous, and indifference 
imperceptibly gives way to kinder and more humane 
feelings. 

IV. Periods of scarcity, such as that with which 
Samaria was visited in the reign of Ahab, teach us the 
uncertainty of all earthly possessions. 

It is the natural tendency of a state of prosperity to 
corrupt the heart, and to induce it to attach an inordi- 
nate degree of importance to temporal things. To check 
this tendency, no circumstance can operate more for- 
cibly, than a sudden privation of the necessaries of 
life. If, when a wasting famine occurs, instead of 
being confined to particular districts, it were to diffuse 
itself and become universal, it would soon be destruc- 
tive of all animal existence. It is wisely ordained, 
therefore, that afflictive dispensations of this nature 
should be both temporary and partial, and only just 
sufficient to exert a salutary influence over the conduct 
of men, by- reminding them of the frail and uncertain 
tenure by which they hold all their enjoyments, and of 
the insufficiency of wealth to purchase an exemption 
from suffering, or to supply the place of more substan- 
tial blessings. Riches enable their possessor, in ordi- 
nary cases, to procure comforts and luxuries, which 
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are to be obtained by no other means; but they cannot 
convert the thirsty land into a fruitful field, or cover the 
naked and desolate plain with verdure and beauty. 
From the temporary suspension of vegetable life, the 
transition of thought is easy and natural to that period 
which is to terminate our own earthly existence. ‘The 
ordinary changes to which the vegetable kingdom is 
subject, eloquently remind us of that great change 
which awaits us all; but a whole country parched 
with drought, and laid waste by famine, addresses 
itself in still more impressive language to the thought- 
less sons of men, and warns them of the fleeting and 
transitory nature of all human enjoyments. A similar 
important lesson is conveyed, whenever any blessing is 
unexpectedly withheld from us, upon which we had 
calculated with too much confidence; and it is, doubt- 
less, for the wisest and best purposes, that Providence 
sometimes disappoints our sanguine expectations of 
earthly good, and subjects us to occasional and unlooked 
for calamities. ‘The truth of this remark is strikingly 
illustrated in our Lord’s parable against covetousness. 
While the wealthy fool was meditating, im the vanity 
of his heart, upon the prosperous condition of his estate, 
and anticipating years of uninterrupted enjoyment in 
the expenditure of the riches which he had amassed, 
he was suddenly called upon to resign his soul into the 
hands of his Judge, and the close of the day saw the 
end of all his magnificent and air-built schemes. ‘* So 
is every one,” says the propounder of the parable, with 
admirable simplicity, ‘‘ that layeth up treasure for him- 
self, and is not rich towards God.” 

Having thus followed out the train of reflection 
which the words of the prophet obviously suggested, 
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let us now, before we separate, proceed to apply to our- 
selves, individually, the instructive lessons conveyed by 
them. 

First: As every departure from the common order 
of the divine proceedings forms a rare exception to a 
general rule, we have the strongest cause for thankful- 
ness that such exceptions do not more frequently occur. 

The regularity with which our blessings return, and 
the few interruptions which we experience in the 
enjoyment of them, hold out the most powerful and 
persuasive motives to a life of unceasing gratitude. 
Had not the intention of the Deity been purely bene- 
volent in forming us what we are, and placing us in the 
rank which we occupy in the scale of creation, the 
present world, instead of being a state of so much posi- 
tive enjoyment, would have proved a scene of unmingled 
and perfect wretchedness. ‘The general tenor of our 
lives would have been the very reverse of what it is, 
and that which now forms the rule would then have 
constituted the exception. Misery, untempered by 
alleviating circumstances of any description, would have 
been the lot assigned to us; and if there had been a 
few short intermissions of ease, the recurrence of such 
periods would have taken place so seldom, as to answer 
no other purpose than that of giving a keener edge to 
our sufferings. Let us never cease, then, to bless God, 
for having rendered our existence a state of such posi- 
tive enjoyment ; and always bear in mind, as a pre- 
vailing motive for gratitude and thankfulness, what 
would have been our condition, had the intention of the 
Deity in appointing it been otherwise than benevolent. 
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Secondly: If these deviations from the general 
course of events serve to put us in mind of the existence 
of a Supreme Power, to render us thankful for the 
ordinary blessings of Providence, to give us a stronger 
perception of the miseries to which a great portion of 
mankind are exposed, and to teach us the uncertainty 
of all human enjoyments; we must admire the wisdom 
as well as the goodness of God, in permitting them to 
take place. 

Everything which contributes to detach us from 
too eager a pursuit of the pleasures of this world, 
to awaken our sympathy in the distresses of others, 
and to direct our views to God and eternity, must have 
a salutary effect upon our characters. If such, there- 
fore, be the tendency of these departures from the 
general plan of the divine government, instead of com- 

plaining that our repose is occasionally disturbed and 
our anxiety awakened by them, we ought to view them 
as merciful appointments of our heavenly Father; and, 
though we may not always be able to trace their salu- 
tary influence upon ourselves, we should learn to con- 
sider them as parts of the great scheme of Providence, 
and remember that, however mysterious they may 
now appear, they will ultimately be productive of the 
greatest possible happiness, under the direction of that 
Being, who, from seeming evil, is constantly employed 
in extracting positive and universal good. 

Thirdly: Let us recollect that, if these visitations 
of divine providence are ‘severe while they last, they 
are generally attended with circumstances of alleviation, 
and always succeeded by a return to our ordinary state 
of comfort and enjoyment. 
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The drought in the land of Samaria continued for 
three years; but the same Power which kept back the 
usual supply of rain for that time, might have with- 
held it for any indefinite period. Besides, notwith- 
standing the immense loss of human life, and other 
calamities, with which it was attended, many sur- 
vived to profit by the lesson which they had received. 
Among the rest, Elijah was spared to remind the peo- 
ple of the sins which had brought this calamity upon 
them ; and when the divine intention in suspending the 
usual course of the seasons had been answered, a copi- 
ous supply of rain was granted. ‘Elijah said unto 
Ahab, ‘Get thee up, eat and drink; for there is a 
sound of abundance of rain.? So Ahab went up to 
eat and to drink. And Elijah went up to the top of 
Carmel; and he cast himself down upon the earth, 
and put his face between his knees, and said to his ser- 
vant, ‘Go up now, look toward the sea.’ And he 
went up and looked, and said, ‘There is nothing.’ 
And he said, ‘Go again seven times:’ And it came to 
pass, at the seventh time, that he said, ‘ Behold there 
ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand :’ 
and he said, ‘ Go up, say unto Ahab, Prepare thy cha- 
riot and get thee down, that the rain stop thee not.’ ” 

What a beautiful and instructive lesson against 
despondency does this narrative afford! Often, when 
We are in circumstances of the greatest privation and 
distress, God has blessings of unspeakable value Jaid 
up in store for us. We look, as the servant of the pro- 
phet did, for that which is to be the harbinger of returning 
plenty; butit comes not. We look again ; but our hopes 
still remain unsatisfied. At length, when perhaps we 
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are almost wearied with repeated disappointments, we 
discern in the distant horizon some faint traces of the 
blessings prepared forus. As it approaches it increases 
in magnitude, till, at last, it bursts in mercy on our 
heads ; and, at the very moment that we are on the 


point of despairing, we are almost overwhelmed with 
a sense of the divine benignity. 


PRAYER. 


O Tsou, who reignest with an undisputed sway 
over universal nature ; and who, at thy pleasure, canst 
turn the water-springs into dry ground, and a fruitful 
land into barrenness for the wickedness of them that 
dwelltherein! Let not our carelessness and ingratitude 
induce Thee to withhold from us the customary supplies 
of Thy bounty; but continue, as in times past, to 
shower down Thy blessings upon us, and to prosper the 
means employed for the preservation and comfort of our 
lives. When the rays of Thy mercy are for a time 
withdrawn, and our hearts almost die within us by 
reason of the afflictions with which we are visited, may 
we not give way to feelings of despondency; but, 
reposing with steady and undiminished confidence upon 
the goodness of Thy nature, may we possess our souls 
in patience, and calmly wait Thy appointed time, when 
the cloud which hangs over our path shall be dispersed, 
and we shall again be permitted to rejoice in the light 
of Thy countenance. If occasional inroads are made 
upon our peace and happiness, let not discontent arise 
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in our hearts; but may we be reminded more strongly 
of Thy existence and paternal government, of the num- 
berless blessings with which thou hast enriched us, and 
of our own utter unworthiness of the least of Thy 
favors. May our hearts be deeply imbued with a ten- 
der sympathy for the distress of others, and our hands 
ever open to relieve them: and when a common cala- 
mity awaits us all, may our example still encourage the 
timid, and support the wavering. May we entertain a 
just sense of the fleeting nature of all terrestrial good, 
and place our affections on the substantial and unfading 
happiness of another world. We beseech Thee, O 
Lord, to give us a firm reliance on ‘Thee under all cir- 
cumstances, so that we may trust in ‘Thy goodness and 
mercy, even when we are least able to comprehend the 
designs of Thy providence. ‘Although the fig-tree 
should not blossom, neither should fruit be on the 
vines; though the labor of the olive should fail, and 
the fields should yield no meat ; though the flock should 
be cut off from the fold, and there should be no herd in 
the stalls; yet may we rejoice in Thee, the Lord, and 
joy in Thee, the God of our salvation.” 

Bless, we entreat Thee, Thy servants now before 
Thee, and crown with ‘Thy favor our ardent aspirations 
after that cheerful and contented state of mind, in which 
we shall be able to trace the hand of a benignant and 
merciful Father in every event which befals us. May 
we be spared to enjoy many such holy meetings as the 
present; and may every service in which we engage 
around the domestic altar, be a type of the holy com- 
munion to be enjoyed above, in the presence of Thee, 
our God, and of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


SERMON XIII. 


Parr I. 


THE DUTY OF BEARING ONE ANOTHER’S BUR- 
DENS EXPLAINED. 


Galatians vi. 2. 


“REAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS, AND SO FULFIL THE LAW OF 
CHRIST.” 


My present design is, to explain and inculcate the 
duties to which the Apostle, in these words, exhorts us. 
And, in the first place, I would endeavor to show what 
is to be understood by bearing one another’s burdens. 
You will easily observe, that the terms here made 
use of, are of very wide extent and import, and conse- 
quently that the duty inculcated, when the words are 
understood in their full extent, is very comprehensive. 
By burdens, we may understand all those distresses and 
afflictions in circumstances, all those infirmities and 
weaknesses of constitution, all those mistakes and errors 
in judgment, all those follies and imprudencies in 
conduct ; to which human nature in general, or any 
particular persons, may be peculiarly liable. In short, 
whatever may be the occasion of injury, unhappiness, 
or sorrow, may be comprehended under this term, 
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burden: because, by these things mankind are in dif- 
ferent ways oppressed, their spirits bowed down, and 
their happiness overwhelmed, or, at least, interrupted. 
By bearing one another’s burdens, we may understand, 
either passing them over, or at least bearing with one 
another, on their account, with meekness and patience ; 
and not angrily quarrelling with, reproaching, or cen- 
suring one another, or thinking unkindly or contemp- 
tuously of one another, for these things: or, endeavor- 
ing to prevent or guard from one another all the 
burdens we can, and to remove or lighten those which 
may have already befallen any one: or, thirdly, sin- 
cerely sympathizing with them in all their unhappi- 
nesses and sorrows, and, by our comfort, support and 
assistance, strengthening them to bear up under them 
as well as we can. In short, the duty required is, 
mutually to bear with, help and comfort one another, 
under all the infirmities, afflictions and sufferings to 
which we are respectively liable. From which I pre- 
sume that every one will agree with me, that this is a 
duty of very wide extent and constant application, 
and therefore deserves a careful attention ; because the 
burdens of weakness and unhappiness to which we are 
all subject, are many in number, and of various kinds. 
But, alas! we are all very defective in this duty, and 
fail in our discharge of it in many respects. We are 
apt to be too peevish to bear with one another in our 
Weaknesses, and too insensible or too selfish to endea- 
vor to support one another, as we might and ought, 
under our several afflictions. Surely, no one can be so 
vain and ignorant of himself, as to think that he is so 
perfect that there is nothing in him which calls for the 
24k 
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forbearance of his fellow-creatures towards hiinself ; or 
so happy, that there neither is, nor ever will be, any 
circumstances or events, which may call for their 
sympathy and kind co-operation; and that, there- 
fore, there is the less reason for him to exercise these 
dispositions towards others. Whatever inattention or 
vanity may suggest, the state of all mankind is such, as 
calls for the exercise of these dispositions from all of us 
towards our fellow-creatures; and our own state is 
such, as may require the daily benefit of such disposi- 
tions in them. 

To make this important truth more fully appear, it 
will be my object, in what follows, largely to explain 
our duties of bearing one another’s burdens, in a 
variety of ways. Yet, however particular our inquiry 
may be, I despair of enumerating and enlarging upon 
all the different cases in which it may be requisite to 
discharge this duty : but neither is it necessary; because, 
from what will now be offered, I hope that every im- 
partial person will be able to determine for himself how 
he ought to act in all other cases. | 

I. To begin with the infirmities to which we are 
subject in regard to our understanding. As to those 
who are destitute of reason, or have this noble distin- 
guishing characteristic of our nature deficient or dis- 
turbed, every one of the least degree of humanity, to 
say nothing of Christianity, will readily allow that they 
ought to be pitied and borne with, (or, where security 
requires their confinement, treated under such restraint 
with the utmost indulgence compatible with their situa- 
tion), by all whom an indulgent Providence has blessed 
with, a sound mind: and it would be an argument of a 
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most inhuman mind, to treat with contempt, or to abuse 
and injure, such unhappy creatures. And, surely, the 
case of those also calls loudly for our pity and forbear- 
ance, whose minds are occasionally disturbed in their 
exercise, by distressing grief, or any other violent pas- 
sion, in consequence of which, they cannot think so 
clearly, judge so distinctly, and act so prudently, as 
they would otherwise have done. Persons in a more 
sedate and happy frame of mind, and who are letter 
masters of themselves, should not merely bear with the 
passions of persons under such piteous circumstances, 
though immoderate, and with the extravagancies to 
which they incite them; they should endeavor, by 
all prudent and mild means, to calm their passions, to 
guide and encourage their disturbed reason, to suggest 
to them such advice and direction as their cases will 
bear, and divert them from rash conduct. By these 
means, we may sometimes do our poor sufferimg brethren 
an unspeakable service, and, by restoring their comfort 
and self-possession, may even prevent an occasional dis- 
turbance from increasing to a_ settled derangement. 
But it is certainly a very imprudent, or, if it be done 
with design, a very inhuman and wicked conduct, on any 
such occasion, to aggravate their grief, exasperate their 
rage, inflame their ruling passion, and so increase the 
disturbance and misery which always attend reason 
disordered and overborne by a misguided passion. But 
among those of a sound and undisturbed mind, it is 
easy toobserve that some are of a duller capacity, slower 
perceptions, and weaker judgment, than others; and 
therefore are not capable of making such improvements 
in knowledge, or managing their affairs with the same 
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skill and prudence, as others ; or shining in company and 
conversation. Now, surely, common humanity should 
teach us to bear with those mistakes into which their 
dull perceptions and imperfect judgments betray them ; 
we should accommodate ourselves to them ; inform them, 
where they are capable of information, in the plainest 
and clearest manner we can think of; rectify their 
mistakes, and correct their misapprehensions, in a soft, 
mild, affectionate manner, giving them time, till they 
can take in, and form clear conceptions of, what we 
desire to teach them. And, in this respect, one knows 
not which to admire most—the goodness of nature, or 
the greatness of art and skill, of those who, in convers- 
ing with persons of meaner capacity, can so accommo- 
date themselves to their weakness, and descend to the 
level of their understanding, that whilst they are im- 
forming them of things they were ignorant of, or talking 
to them in their own strain, they can do it with so much 
ease and familiarity, that the person so instructed 
shall not be able to perceive the real superiority of the 
others above himself, or be uneasy with himself. or: his 
own weakness. But, on the other hand, it betrays a very 
base temper, and, in fact, very great folly, in any one, 
to make the weaknesses of others’ capacities the subject 
of their sneers, and ridicule, and reproach. ‘They who 
do this, to indulge in a satirical wit, or to raise for 
themselves.a reputation for superior capacity, only give 
all thinking persons a strong suspicion of their folly, and, 
indeed, betray a secret consciousness that they have no 
good stock of solid sense, on which to raise a character 
for themselves, without being beholden to the. follies 
and weaknesses of their neighbors, to bring them into 
notice by invidious comparison and mean triumph. 
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» In like manner, those whom Providence has favored 
with a larger share of knowledge and learning, should 
not despise the more limited knowledge, and less correct 
opinions, of the ignorant and uninstructed; but pa- 
tiently bear and mildly rectify their errors. Let know- 
ledge be always attended with modesty and good-nature, 
and then it will be truly ornamental. ‘The light of the 
sun is given by the benevolent Author of nature for the 
common good of all. Are you possessed of a superior 
share of intellectual light? Diffuse it freely for the common 
good of all within your influence who may wantit: but 
let it be, like the natural light, soft and gentle in its im- 
pression, delightful and cheering in its influence and 
effects, on every mind you would illuminate. Would 
you be honored for your knowledge, and make all 
around you sensible of the superiority of your wisdom ° 
Fail not to adorn that wisdom with an equal degree. of 
modesty and candor: be not eager or hasty to assume, 
‘but rather speak with diffidence, make your instruc- 
tions easy and agreeable to those to whom you would 
address them, and then be sure of all the respect, 
esteem and deference you may wish for. ‘There is no 
better proof of true greatness of mind, than conde- 
scension; of true wisdom, than to make all proper 
allowances for the ignorant, and to impart know- 
ledge to them acceptably. Arrogance, on any account, 
is very mean and foolish; but arrogance, on pretence 
‘or in consequence of superior knowledge, is in the 
highest degree contemptible. 

~ We’ should also bear with one another in all differ- 
ences of judgment and upinion. For each party equally 
differs from the other, and neither possesses the privi- 
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lege, nor should make the claim to infallibility. Nor 
can either pretend that God has invested them with 
Jurisdiction over the other’s judgment and conscience : 
that is an authority which he has reserved to himself 
alone ; and it is impiety in whoever claims it. Am J 
positive that I am right in my opinion? Perhaps my 
Opponent is equally positive in his; or, if not, he is 
only on that account the more modest and humble man, 
and has therefore a fair presumption of more reflec- 
tion and wisdom. Are you concerned to bring over 
your brother to your side of the question? Do it by 
clear and strong reasoning, mild words and gentle 
treatment: if you convince him, it is well; if not, 
have patience with him, and continue to use him well, 
and perhaps you may at length succeed; but, if not, 
remember that he is not under your jurisdiction. Be- 
ware, above all things, not to disturb either his passions 
or your own. As far as you are agreed, live in har- 
mony and love; where you differ, and neither can be 
convinced, agree to differ, but live in harmony and love 
still. Wait with patience:—if God sees fit, he can 
reveal and vindicate his own truth in his own time; 
and he alone knows, with infallible certainty, how far 
it lies with either party. In this gentle, indulgent 
and forbearing manner, we should treat the ignorance, 
mistakes and errors of our brethren of every kind ; 
whether they relate to prudence, economy or ma- 
nagement of business, or the various kinds of lite- 
rary or religious knowledge. ‘The good, the humane, 
the Christian spirit, will always teach us to bear with 
patience, to instruct with modesty, to correct with 
meekness; and not to suffer ourselves to be diverted 
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from this amiable method, by the forward confidence, 
the assuming arrogance, the peevish petulance, or per- 
verse obstinacy of any. If good can be done, forbear- 
ance and gentleness will do it; if no good can be done, 
be patient and silent; for why should you hurt yourself 
or others by unprofitable opposition and warmth 

II. I now proceed to show how we should bear 
with one another’s infirmities, arising from the passions 
and affections. A due regulation of each of these -is 
undoubtedly of great importance to the perfection of 
the human character, and the happiness of human life. 
Some of the affections and passions are, in themselves, 
productive of pain and uneasiness, and therefore need 
to be strictly watched and restrained; such as anger 
and grief. Some are, in their own nature, sources of 
pleasure ; such as love and joy. But all of them should 
be confined within proper limits, or they will produce 
unhappiness, either immediately or in their consequen- 
ces. We feel im ourselves, and see in daily instances 
in others, how much the happiness of life is affected by 
the nature or degree of the several affections and 
passions, as they occasionally prevail. As wisdom, 
therefore, indispensably obliges us to study, watch and 
regulate our own affections and passions, with great 
attention and care, in order that we may secure happi- 
ness, and escape misery ; so wisdom and good-nature 
dictate to us, to study also and watch the affections and 
passions of others, and to behave properly towards 
them, that we may the more effectually promote their 
felicity, and avoid hurting them. Shall the artful and 
injurious study the particular tempers and foibles of 
men, in order to do them harm, and make an advan- 
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tage to themselves ; and shall not the prudent and bene- 
volent use some attention to the minds and characters 
of those they converse with, in order more effectually 
to do them good ? Shall the children of this world be, 
in this respect, wiser than the children of light? 

In this science of mankind, we should lay it down 
as a first principle, that there is no human character or 
temper absolutely perfect ; and, consequently, we shonld 
not be greatly shocked, when we meet with imperfec- 
tions inany; but should be prepared to expect them, and 
make the best of them; to bear with what is tolerable, 
and, if we can, avoid what is intolerable. Again, it is 
another principle, that the tempers and characters of 
men are very various. ‘The complexions and features of 
our minds are perhaps as different as those of our faces ; 
no two, in all respects, alike. All have the same set of 
affections, feelings and passions, but in endless diver- 
sity of degrees and proportions. We should attend to 
this, and make proper allowances for it, which we 
often fail to do in many cases. We should, by no 
means, expect a uniformity in men, or set up our own 
particular humors or spirit as a standard. | Others 
must and will differ from us. We are none of us per- 
fect; nor does their difference from us immediately and 
necessarily prove them imperfect and faulty. Every 
man, indeed, ought to regulate and improve his own 
mind, according to the best ideas of perfection he can 
form ; but different persons will form different notions 
of this also. Perhaps different situations, offices, and 
duties in life require, at least have a tendency to pro- 
duce, a different frame and constitution of spirit. Let 
every one endeavor so to frame his own spirit and 
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affections, as may best enable him to discharge his pro- 
per office and duty, as becomes a good man, a good 
citizen, and a good Christian. And then let every man 
treat the different peculiar tempers and dispositions of 
others with that gentleness, candor, equity, and charity, 
which he wishes to find from them towards his own. 
Could we all bring ourselves to this, (and the great law 
of equity indispensably requires it from us all) how happy 
would human society become! This one thing would 
prevent most of the quarrels and contentions, the 
grudgings and ill blood, that so needlessly disturb it. 
As for most of the little peculiarities of humor and 
temper, that are harmless and consistent with a general 
good nature and good behavior, they certainly deserve 
no severer reprehension than a good-natured smile ; 
and that kind of reproof bids fairest to cure the little 
foible : though, indeed, it is of little moment whether it 
be cured or not. Nay, sometimes these little imperfec- 
tions serve only as foils, to illustrate the beauty of the 
general dispositions and character. 

But, perhaps, you will say, “such a one’s temper 
and manners are quite provoking, or ridiculous and con- 
temptible.”. But is the fault really in him, or in your- 
self? Are not you too easily provoked, or too prone 
to ridicule and contempt? But, be it as you say, you 
tell me only that he is but a man, and consequently im- 
perfect; and you, as an imperfect human being also, 
ought to bear with him. Would you be thought to be 
his superior? Show your real greatness of mind and 
good sense, by patience and forbearance. He gives you 
a fair opportunity to take the lead of him in true excel- 
lence; in which case, all the world will soon acknow- 
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ledge your superiority ; and he himself will be sensible 
of it at length. But you say, “ you see no reason why 
you should make yourself a slave to another’s unreason- 
able temper and whimsical humor.” But why that 
harsh word slave? ‘These severe and unkind expres- 
sions do more than we are aware, to indispose us for 
the performance of our harder duties, and to aggravate 
our disagreeable feelings. Must you not endure the 
other inconveniences to which this imperfect world 
subjects you; and is not it prudent to make as light 
of them, to call them by as soft names, and bear them 
as easily, as youcan? ‘This also is one of the unavoid- 
able inconveniences of human life, to meet with im- 
perfect tempers and characters in those with whom we 
converse. Bear it as easily as youcan; and to thisend, 
forbear harsh words and strong expressions, which 
only tend the more to inflame the tempers of those who 
indulge in them. “But people ought to correct and 
alter their own bad propensities and selfish whims, and 
not torment other persons with them.” Torment, do 
yousay? Will youstill go on to use these harsh and bit- 
ter terms? Depend upon it, they will, in their con- 
sequences, really torment you much more. But con- 
sider what a law you are establishing against yourself. 
Are you sure that you have nothing wrong to correct in 
your own temper? Are you sure that you have eradi- 
cated everything perverse and whimsical out of your 
own spirit? Have you nothing that requires patience 
and forbearance from others? While you talk in such 
strains as these, we can never believe it, because these 
very expressions discover, at least, great peevishness 
and vanity. It would be much better for you, and for 
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every one, to observe and correct their own imperfec- 
tions as much as they can; but to be less quick-sighted 
with regard to those of others: to consider that our- 
selves and others, after all our care and pains with our- 
selves, must still continue subject to many defects ; for 
we shall still be only human creatures, and ought to 
make all due allowance for each other as such. Good- 
nature could find out many pleas to fortify patience, 
if we were only disposed to practise it. For instance, 
we know not under what unhappiness of natural con- 
stitution, and of temper arising from such constitu- 
tion, our friends may labor; on account of which, they 
are rather to be pited and borne with, than blamed, at 
least by us. We know not what prejudice may have 
been done to the general frame and temper of their 
minds, by an imprudent or improper education, or by 
the ill-treatment or the misfortunes they may have suf- 
fered, or by casual distempers and infirmities. We 
know not how deeply they may have themselves been 
sensible of their particular infirmities, and how much 
they have been mortified with, and what pains they 
have on: many occasions taken to correct, them. We 
should consider, also, their peculiar excellencies, as well 
as their defects, and balance the one against the other. 
We shall often find that they who have some peculiar 
weaknesses, have also some peculiar perfections of cha- 
racter, which entitle them to a very high degree of 
esteem. Nay, often the weakness will be found to 
rise out of some unfortunate turn or direction of the 
peculiar excellence. ‘These, and many other such good- 
natured excuses, we should all be ready to make in 
favor of one another. We all owe them, we all need 
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them, and by means of them we should all become 
much more tolerable, much more agreeable, much 
more amiable, in the estimation of one another. 

With regard, then, to these peculiar imperfections 
of temper and behavior, good-nature and Christian 
benevolence oblige us to a careful attention to the fol- 
lowing two rules :—First, to avoid all occasions of pro- 
voking the predominant passion, or drawing forth into 
light the peculiar weakness. A little acquaintance will 
serve to discover most men’s peculiar foible :—improve 
the discovery to good-natured purposes, by cautiously 
forbearing everything that will provoke or irritate it. 
{[t is most unchristian, inhuman, and cruel, when we 
have found out a person’s weakness, to be always press- 
ing upon it, with a view to take advantage of, or make 
diversion from, his unhappiness; and it betrays want of 
good sense or goodness of heart, to be regardless of our 
words or behavior, whether they will hurt or not. Be 
at pains with yourself to acquire a habit of consideration 
and caution in this respect. It is a very attainable 
and a very amiable habit, and when once gained, it will 
be found no difficulty or slavery at all to humor and 
make allowance for the peculiarities of others; and I 
am sure it will be well rewarded by the approbation of 
all observers, by a large measure of esteem from the 
persons concerned, and by a pleasing self-consciousness 
of doing what is right. And, surely, to avoid some par- 
ticular expressions, actions, or self-indulgences, which 
may happen to be disagreeable, or to affect the contrary 
so far as it may be done innocently, when agreeable to 
others, is a cheap sacrifice to good-nature, peace, and 
esteem. 
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Secondly, to be careful also to bear with, and be not 
yourself provoked or disturbed by, the peculiar infir- 
mities of others. It would be good-natured in you to 
wink at and take no notice of your brother’s weakness, 
or to consider and pass it by, as an accident of huma- 
nity proper to excite your pity, and admonish you of 
humility, as being yourself a human being. It would 
be more prudent, to confirm your own resolution and 
caution, than to ridicule or reproach the person who is 
already but too unhappy. It is great pity you should 
have the opportunity; but, in reality, you have a fine 
occasion for displaying the superior excellence of your 
own spirit and character, and to carry your attain- 
ment of it to a still higher perfection: but, then, you 
can do both these only by patience, forbearance and 
kindness. Is intemperate passion your brother’s pre- 
sent infirmity ? It would be a great pity if the heat of 
his spirit should put your’s also into a flame. Does he 
allow himself in foolish or vain discourse ? Answer him 
not according to his folly. Is he indulging in a censo- 
rious spirit? Donot you, by joining with him, confirm 
the slander; but, by every mild and prudent method, 
convince liim that he is wrong, and that you dislike 
the subject? Is he peevish and irritable towards your- 
self? Mildness and patience will much more effectually 
vindicate your conduct, and make him sensible of the 
superior excellence of your character, than warm 
resentment or bitter reviling. There are many imper- 
fections in the characters of our friends, which, if we 
treat them roughly, will be exasperated, and their 
effects will. be pernicious; but, with mild treatment, 
will pass off with very little consequence. ‘There are 
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many things in human life and characters which are 
thought to be intolerable, but which, by patience, may 
be found very easy to bear. We look at many imper- 
fections with a magnifying eye, which, through the 
diminishing medium of good-nature, would appear 
almost imperceptible. This is one way of improving 
our friends, as to ourselves at least, which we all have 
in our power; by simply getting a habit of thinking of 
them, and bearing with them, as well as we can. 

I should now have proceeded to show that we ought 
to bear with one another’s burdens in regard to more 
important circumstances of conduct; but this must be 
referred to another opportunity. In the mean time, 
consider seriously what you have heard; and may the 
Lord give you understanding in all things. 


PRAYER. 


O Gop, who hast made all Thy creatures according 
to Thine own good pleasure, and given to each of them 
such a measure of capacities and powers as Thou knew- 
est to be best for each, grant that while we are thank- 
ful for, and desirous duly to improve, the talents with 
which Thou hast entrusted each of us, we may never 
make the weakness of our neighbor the subject of our 
ridicule or reproach, but bear with, and, where we can, 
assist or relieve, the infirmities of others. Dispose us 
to make all due allowance for differences of opinion or 
judgment, remembering to what Master we all must 
stand or fall; and therefore to be cautious of judging or 
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setting at nought our brother, seeing that we must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ. Make us 
careful to study and watch over, in order that we may 
regulate, our own affections and passions, so as to keep 
them under due control ; and very cautious of exciting 
the passions of others: and to this end, make us at all 
times very attentive to our words; that we may avoid 
all aggravating or strong expressions, and study the 
things which make for peace, and things whereby we may 
edify one another. Remembering that we are none of 
us perfect, may we patiently bear with the imperfections 
of one another, and dread the impiety of questioning © 
Thy wisdom in having made us thus to differ: dispose 
us rather to admire the goodness as well as wisdom 
which hath ordained this diversity of talents for mutual 
assistance and benefit; and fear to pervert it into an 
occasion of mutual discomfort. ‘Thus may we bear one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ; 
whom having not seen may we love ;. in whom, though 
now we see him not, yet believing, may we rejoice with 
joy unspeakable ; and as whose disciples may we ascribe 
unto Thee at all times everlasting praises. Amen! 


SERMON XIV. 


Parr II. 


VHE DUTY OF BEARING ONE ANOTHER’S BUR- 
DENS EXPLAINED. 


Galatians vi. 2. 


“ BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS, AND SO FULFIL THE LAW OF 
CHRIST.” 


- 


We have shown, in a former discourse, what is to be 
understood by bearing one another’s burdens; and we 
have more particularly considered the infirmities arising 
from differences of understanding, affections and temper. 
We now proceed, secondly, to show that we ought to 
bear with, and make all proper allowances for, the im- 
perfections we may observe in the conduct of others. 
As it was observed before, concerning the tempers and 
dispositions of men, that they are very various, and that 
therefore it is vain to expect that all must be conformed 
to our notions of what is fit and becoming; so also we 
observe a like diversity in the conduct of persons; and 
this will naturally arise from the before-mentioned 
variety of tempers, education, converse, and course of 
life. We should, therefore, consider and allow for these 
things, and not expect that every one should behave 
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exactly as we may judge right; or necessarily think the 
worse of them for varying from our notions. Perhaps, 
What we may approve in manners and conduct, may 
appear trifling or improper to them; or they may con- 
sider that as proper, which we condemn. Observe, | 
am here speaking only of things indifferent, as to moral 
considerations, and such as come under the class of the 
external proprieties of life. In these respects, it betrays 
a narrowness of mind, and ignorance of the course of 
nature, (the Great Author of which, in things indifferent, 
appears to affect all the variety consistent with a gene- 
ral uniformity, through all his works,) to censure a 
variety in the manners and behavior of mankind. 
While, therefore, no right of justice, or law of virtue, 
is infringed, allow others to judge for themselves, and 
to abide in their own sense of what is proper, decent 
and amiable, in conduct and action. If they behave in 
these respects differently from what you think best, 
conclude that they think differently concerning these 
things ; and that they think differently, because they 
have been exposed to different influences, and habituated 
to the sight of different modes of behavior, which have 
formed their minds to different views as to elegancies 
and proprieties in these respects; but, still, they have 
the same right with you to their own sentiments. Be 
not, then, too forward to pronounce on such things, and 
condemn them as wrong, ridiculous and contemptible. 
In your view of things, they may appear so; but 
in other’s views, they may be accountable and perhaps 
defensible. Be as exact and critical as you please 
in forming your own conduct; but be not too hasty 
to assume the censurer’s office against others. All 
26 
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nature appears more beautiful for the variety observable 
in all the Creator’s works; so does human life and man- 
ners. More especially, persous of different stations, 
ranks, and opportunities of improvement, ought to bear 
with one another. ‘Those of inferior condition, and more 
limited education, ought not immediately to condemn the 
manners and pursuits of those above them as savoring 
of pride, arrogance and vanity. And they, who move in 
the more elevated ranks, and possess greater advantages, 
should not despise or ridicule the simplicity and want 
of elegance which others fall into, merely because they 
have not been favored equally with themselves. It 
would be a much better evidence of true dignity of 
mind, enlarged knowledge, and refined principles, to 
bear with the imperfections of those whom they deem 
their inferiors, to encourage their improvement, and to 
instil useful knowledge with candor and kindness; 
rather than to expose their own real poverty of senti- 
ment and littleness of soul, by a misplaced ridicule of 
one another, for the want of those accomplishments 
which they have never had an opportunity to acquire ; 
~and which they themselves, at the very instant, too 
plainly show to have had but little effect of them- 
selves, to make a man great, or wise, or good. In 
short, what an inexhaustible store of remarks and sar- 
casms, are one another’s improprieties and errors in 
conduct! How shrewd and pointed are our reflections 
on this subject! And yet; were we disposed to employ 
the same severity in examiming into the true grounds 
and principles of most of these smart things, they would 
themselves often bear the test of an accurate and impar- 
tial discussion, much worse than the subjects that occa- 
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sioned them. We ought to think ridicule misplaced, 

the most ridiculous of all silly things; and as one im- 
proper circumstance is often sufficient to spoil the most 
pointed jest and make it completely absurd, it is too 
dangerous a weapon for most persons to meddle with. 
It is much more safe to suppress the petulant propensity, 
than to indulge it: and, undoubtedly, candor is a 
much-more valuable property than wit. Perhaps, con- 
versation may become less brilliant and diverting, if 
these arch remarks be banished ; but it will not be less 
instructive and improving. Nothing should be ad- 
mitted, but what is dictated by good sense and good- 
nature. And, | am sure, the benevolent genius of 
Christianity allows no further freedom. 

Thus far I have been speaking of things merely 
indifferent and harmless, but which may yet be account- 
ed imperfections and improprieties in manners, conduct, 
and conversation. We should not be severe upon them, 
or suffer any contempt to rise in our minds against our 
brother, or needlessly give him, pain, or, by unfriendly 
remarks, expose him to the censure or contempt of 
others. 

All. With regard to things of intrinsic malignity, 
such as impiety and immorality, the duty which we. 
owe to God, to our neighbors and mankind, will not 
permit us to countenance them. We must give our 
testimony against them, in the most prudent and proper 
manner; but this is not certainly, as is too commonly 
practised, by banter and jestings, (which the Apostle 
himself says are not convenient or suitable to such an 
occasion); still less, by publicly divulging the offender’s 
shame and spreading an ill opinion of him, or by virulent 
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and spiteful reproaches; but the rule in such cases is, 
‘Thou shalt not hate thy neighbor in thine heart; 
thou shalt in any wise reprove thy brother, and not 
suffer sin upon him.” To this end, privately and 
seriously tell him of his fault “ between thee and him 
alone ;”? admonish him of its sinfulness and fatal conse- 
quences; entreat him to consider, and, by the mildest 
remonstrances, convince him of the sincerity of your 
friendly regard for him. If he listen and reform, you 
have saved your brother, and covered a multitude of 
sins ; if not, you have delivered your own soul. ‘Thus 
should we bear with tenderness even the faults and 
follies of one another ; having compassion on the igno- 
rant, and on them that are out of the way. We should 
endeavor to rescue them from the snares of the wicked, 
by which they are in danger of being led captive, saving 
them with fear; and, in the mean time, as much as 
possible covering their reproach from the notice of the 
world. But, alas! how very different is this from the 
common practice! We are too apt to remark wantonly 
on the innocent foibles and peculiarities of one another, 
which, in reality, are of little or no consequence ; but 
to think we have no concern with those pernicious vices, 
which threaten their destruction. Or, it may be, we 
indulge, in the malignity of our hearts, in talking of 
and exposing them; but take no proper steps to recover 
them to a better course of life. But, is such conduct 
agreeable to good sense, is it humane, is it christian ? 
We are all fellow-travellers towards, and probationers 
for, everlasting life; let us cultivate the dispositions 
and observe the treatment, one towards another, which 
our common circumstances and hopes should inspire. 
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Let us bear with one another in all things tolerable ; 
let us help one another under our respective infirmities ; 
let us lend a kind hand to one another in difficulties 
and dangers; let us avoid everything which would 
make our journey or company irksome and disagreeable, 
and, above all, dangerous to one another. In short, let 
us study the things which make for peace, and things 
whereby we may edify one another. 

_ But, smce the proper manner in which we should 
bear with and behave towards our offending brother, 
is the subject which the Apostle appears to have had 
more particularly in view in delivering this exhortation 
in the text, as appears from the verse immediately pre- 
ceding it :—*‘ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted ;””—it seems torequire our more particular atten- 
tion. For, in these words, he places the case of an offend- 
ing or sinful brother, in a point of view which we are too 
apt either entirely to overlook, or to consider much too 
carelessly and superficially, But it is a very important 
one, and willbe acknowledged to besuchhby every humane 
andsensible person, upona little serious reflection. When 
our brother has been guilty of a criminal action, we are 
apt to consider him, and it, only ina criminal point of 
view. We regard it asabad deed, and him as a bad 
man. We recollect and sum up together every circum- 
stance that conspires to represent both as such, and that 
with too few checks of pity, with fewer mixtures of can- 
dor, and softenings of humanity. In consequence, 
our passions are roused against him; we even indulge 
these passions, conceiving them to be proper efforts of 
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spirit, against a crime and a criminal. If ourselves or 
our friends suffer by the consequences of his wickedness ; 
wrath, bitterness, and a thirst for revenge, are apt to 
possess our breasts, and we fill every ear around us with 
accusations, outcries and imprecations. If we and our 
friends stand unconcerned, yet we pity strangers who 
suffer by the offender’s crime; and, in our pity, give 
free vent to indignation, censure and reproach. We 
think we have a right to all this, and that we do right 
in indulging it. But, amidst all these ponderings of 
our thoughts and workings of our. resentful spirit, we 
quite overlook this material subject of consideration, 
which the Apostle suggests:—How is the offender 
himself affected by the consequences of his own evil 
deed? Surely, whoever suffers by him, he suffers 
the most. Resentment, perhaps, will reply immedi- 
ately—*‘ It is fit that he should; he deserves it.” But 
will not humanity feel something; will it not la- 
ment and sympathize in even the deserved suffer- 
ings of an offender? For let us consider his case 
attentively. efore his offence, he was innocent; he 
enjoyed the calm peace and serenity of innocence ; 
perhaps he was virtuous, and worthily esteemed; he 
was capable of, and in the way to obtain the favor of 
God, his final acceptance, and eternal life. But now, 
what is his condition? Alas, how fallen, how over- 
whelmed! He has lost his innocence, and with it his 
peace ; his mind is full of disorder and misery; he has 
forfeited and lost that fair possession, the esteem of his 
fellow-creatures, and has incurred reproach, contempt, 
and hatred: he has forfeited and lost a much fairer pos- 
session—the favor of God, and good hope of his final 
acceptance. 
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_ And now, can we possibly remain unaffected with 
' pity, concern and tenderness for him? Is_ it possi- 
ble that such an unhappy being can be restored? Is 
it possible that we can do anything towards restor- 
ing him? And shall we withhold our assistance ? Shall 
we, contented and unmoved, suffer him to perish? 
The Apostle intimates, that it is possible he may be 
restored, and charges us to endeavor to effect this 
happy change ; and can we forbear to spring forward to 
his assistance, and exert all our power to save him? 
But how must we go about this glorious work? Our 
first care must be, to banish out of our own hearts all 
bitterness and resentment against him; to consider 
only the misery of his condition, and cherish no senti- 
ments but those of compassion and concern for him ; 
and then call up all our prudence to choose the proper 
methods of dealing with him. In the application of 
which methods, we must be very careful to preserve 
great seriousness, tempered with great meekness and 
mildness of behavior. Is our offending brother him- 
self conscious of his guilt, and deeply humbled under 
it? Is he filled with shame, remorse and anguish ? 
Surely we cannot but pity him, though we ourselves 
may have suffered by him; we cannot refuse to lay 
aside our resentment, and feel only tenderness and con- 
cern for him. If our forgiveness will afford him any 
relief, let us assure him of it heartily: but let us do 
more ; let us lead him to consider the mercy of God, and 
his readiness to forgive the penitent, as he has declared 
itin the gospel. Let us point out to him the many 
promises of pardon to such as truly repent and lay 
aside the evil of their doings; and show him the full 
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tenor and infinite value of such promises. Let us 
encourage him to prosecute his repentance; and, on 
repentance, humbly to trust in the promises of pardon. 
Let us also give him the best advice how to escape, or 
to overcome, similar temptations in future, and to make 
a profitable improvement of the mortifying experience 
which he has already had of his own infirmities and 
weakness. Perhaps, by the grace of God, and his bless- 
ing on our prudent and affectionate assistance, he may 
become a much better man, and more confirmed in the 
habits of virtue, than he was before. A noble service, 
well-pleasing to God, and in which we shall forever 
congratulate ourselves! ‘This is agreeable to the Apos- 
tle’s exhortation, ‘‘ Lift up the hands that hang down, 
and strengthen the feeble knees, and make straight 
paths for their feet, lest that which is lame be turned 
out of the way ; but let it rather be healed.” 

But if an offending brother, though in some ineasure 
mortified under a consciousness of sin, 1s not so thoroughly 
humbled as it were to be wished, and still remains under 
the too great influence of wrong sentiments, guilty pas- 
sions and corrupted appetites ; we should still endeavor, 
by meek and mild reasoning and serious representations, 
more fully to open his eyes to the unhappiness of his 
condition, and bring him to be properly affected with 
it; and then show him the recovery he is capable of, 
and the mercy he may obtain, by repentance ; show him 
how ready is the benevolent and compassionate Father, 
to receive back his erring, guilty children ; and encou- 
rage him to pray for mercy to pardon, and grace to help 
in time of need. ‘This is the gospel method of addressing 
sinners, in order to bring them to repentance; by 
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pointing out to them the pardon they may obtain by it; 
but that, without repentance, nothing is to be hoped, but 
everything to be feared. ‘There is most room, indeed, 
to hope for success, in the case of those offenders, who 
have not long proceeded ina course of sin; but have 
been surprised into guilt by the suddenness, or over- 
come by the strength, of a particular temptation. And 
it is to such cases that the Apostle seems to have a 
particular reference in this exhortation, as appears from 
the mode of expression which he chooses—‘ Brethren, 
if a man be overtaken in a fault.”? Yet we should not 
give up, as absolutely hopeless, eyen the habitual sin- 
ner: his case is indeed much more deplorable, and 
more to be pitied and lamented. Wherever, therefore, 
a fair opportunity offers, to drop some mild and gentle 
admonition, tending to bring him to reflection and 
penitence, we should not fail to avail ourselves of it. 
Nay, we should not fail, when we see occasion, to alarm 
the conscience of the hardened sinner, and hold forth 
before him the terrors of the Lord. Yet, even in our 
most serious addresses, we should avoid carefully the 
fury of wrath, and the bitterness of accusation ; remem- 
bering that, in this case, least of all, ‘‘the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God.” Meek- 
ness and humility are the essential graces of Chris- 
tiamity, which the Christian must always have about 
him, for they are of universal use and application. 

IV. We should also labor to bear up our brethren 
under, and alleviate to them as much as we can, the 
burdens of affliction, arising from the infirmities and 
unhappy incidents of human life. Here, no doubt 
will arise ; the common, I had almost said the universal, 
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feelings of nature, will convince us all of the obliga- 
tions we are under to sympathize with, assist, and relieve 
the miserable under their afflictions. What prevents 
these generous and tender dictates of nature from tak- 
ing effect in some particular cases, is either want of 
attention to our fellow-creatures’ distresses, or some 
unhappy prejudice against their persons. ‘There are, 
indeed, some, whose hearts are so engrossed with an 
exorbitant selfishness, that they seem to have lost all 
sympathetic affections, and contracted an insensibility 
to the miseries of others; but I hope there are not 
many so degenerated from the fairest distinctions of the 
human heart ; and that none of us are of this number. 
Let us rather study to cherish the finer affections, and 
never draw back from any service to which they 
may prompt us. And first, in general, we should be 
very careful to guard our hearts from all impressions 
of contempt, and especially all depreciating thoughts 
towards the unhappy and wretched. We should call 
ourselves to a strict account, if we should feel the first 
suggestion of a comparison between their present dis- 
tresses, and their former or our own present more 
happy circumstances, disadvantageous to our respectful 
and kind regards towards them. On the contrary, we 
should strive to increase our honorable sentiments 
towards them, and treat them, if possible, with dou- 
ble respect. ‘I'he unhappy are but too prone, perhaps, 
to be jealous on this head, and to suspect neglects, even 
in little things. Let us endeavor to save them this 
additional pain, by increasing our assiduity and respect- 
ful behavior. ‘here may possibly be some circum- 
stances in their case, which we have no business to look 
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at: let us strive to keep these out of our minds. There 
may be some things to bear with; but let us not be 
weary of bearing. Compassion and kindness are the 
only dispositions which we have to do with on such 
occasions: let us cultivate these only in our hearts. 
“To him that is afflicted,” says Job, ‘‘ pity should be 
shown by his friends;” and all persons ought to be 
friends to the miserable, and consequently should pity 
and help them. Afflictions are sent by Providence to 
try and improve the virtue not only of those who are 
afflicted, but of those also who are concerned in or 
witnesses of them. Whenever, therefore, we come near 
the miserable, we should consider ourselves as under the 
visitation of the hand of God, our virtues as put to 
the trial, and an opportunity given to us to improve 
them. Let us be solicitous to acquit ourseives well 
on the occasion. If there should have been any mis- 
understanding, shyness, or reserve subsisting, or any 
disrespectful or contemptuous impression made on 
our minds, towards the person under affliction, we 
have a fair opportunity to rid ourselves wholly of such 
improper and troublesome guests, by studying now 
to treat him with particular respect, and do him all 
kind offices; for nothing more effectually establishes 
friendly and respectful sentiments in the heart towards 
any, than to relieve and help them, and do them 
all kind and friendly services, in the time of their 
distress. 

_ This is also the fairest and most honorable occasion 
you could wish for, to put an end to quarrels, and 
restore good understanding. Both parties do then, as 
it were by mutual consent, drop their contentions in 
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evetlasting silence and oblivion, and perhaps become 
the faster friends in consequence of the one party 
showing to the other unexpected tendernesss and 
humanity under affliction. Let our whole behavior 
towards the unhappy be particularly respectful, tender, 
and sympathetic ; let us show an earnest desire to help 
them and do them good, as far as it is in our power; 
and even where it is not in our power, show our sor- 
row that it is so. Let us constantly avoid whatever 
is likely to hurt or disoblige, and particularly let us be 
cautious of all words or speeches that have a sullen, 
morose and inhuman aspect, or that may tend to ag- 
eravate their sorrow. We should not, indeed, attempt 
to deceive or impose false hopes upon them; but every 
just and reasonable consolation will be particularly 
seasonable. Let no unhappy person ever have cause to 
take up Job’s complaint against his miserable com- 
forters.* ‘I also could speak as you do: if your souls 
were in my soul’s stead, | could heap up words against 
you, and shake my head at you; but I would strengthen 
you with my mouth, and the moving of my lips should 
assuage your grief.” If any more effectual services are 
in our power, we surely should not scruple some trou- 
ble or expense, to rescue a fellow-creature and brother 
from unhappiness. No one knows what real and im- 
portant service it is in the power of every one to perform, 
according to his situation and ability, by a hearty and 
judicious application of his opportunities, whatever 
they may be, towards the real relief of another’s suffer- 
ings. And even when he cannot remove, yet, by the 


* Job, chap. xvi. 4, 5. 
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good offices of tender humanity, he may alleviate them, 
and take off much of their pressure from his spirits. 

I should now have proceeded to recommend this 
duty by various reasons and motives, but this must be 
deferred to another opportunity. 


PRAYER. 


O Gop, who has sent Thy well-beloved Son, to 
reconcile Thine erring guilty creatures unto Thyself; 
and while they were yet a great way off, immersed in 
idolatry and all its consequent vices, didst never leave 
them or forsake them, but wast constantly preparing the 
way best suited to Thy wisdom and goodness for their 
recovery, and restoration to ‘Thy favor, grant that we 
may imitate ‘hy great goodness and mercy in our con- 
duct towards our offending brethren. Suffer us not, at 
any time, to make the errors or misconduct of others 
the object of our ridicule or unseasonable jests, or to 
spread abroad their reproach by calumny or slander ; 
but by all prudent means endeavor to reclaim them, 
and in the mean time to cover their faults from the ob- 
servation of the world. Let us endeavor to restore 
them in the spirit of meekness, considering ourselves, 
lest we also be tempted ; and in the mean time to check 
all resentful feelings, if ourselves, our relatives or our 
friends should be affected by their faults: let us rather 
consider the misery of the guilty, and remember that, 
in this case above all others, the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God. Let us cultivate a spirit 
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of pity and concern for a brother overtaken in a fault, 
and, by our admonitions, advice, and kind encourage- 
ment, do all in our power for his restoration to the path 
of duty: thus striving to become perfect, in our measure 
and degree, as Thou our Father in heaven art perfect ; 
who makest Thy sun to shine on the evil and on the 
good, and sendest rain on the just and on the unjust ; 
who art not willing that any should perish, but hast 
sent Thy Son to call all men to repentance. Through 
him be ascribed unto Thee, O Father, everlasting 
praises. Amen. 


SERMON XV. 


Part III. 


VHE DUTY OF BEARING ONE ANOTHER’S BUR- 
DENS EXPLAINED. 


Galatians vi. 2. 


“BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS, AND SO FULFIL THE LAW OF 
CHRIST.” 


We have aleady shown the various senses in which 
this precept may be applied to the regulation of our 
conduct to one another; and we have more particu- 
larly considered the manner in which we ought to bear 
one another’s burdens, arising from the infirmities of 
capacity, knowledge, differences of judgment, and con- 
sequent mistakes and errors of one another; from the 
passions and affections, and the several varieties of tem- 
per proceeding from their imperfect regulation ; from 
the imperfections in the conduct of one another, whe- 
ther such as are merely indifferent, but which yet may 
be accounted improprieties; or things intrinsically and 
morally wrong, against which we must bear testimony, 
but in a prudent and proper manner ; not by banter and 
ridicule ; still less by virulent and spiteful reproaches, 
tending to spread his shame throughotit the world ; but 
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by private admonition and mild remonstrance; that we 
may, in the Apostle’s language, endeavor to restore | 
our brother in the spirit of meekness: lastly, the 
burden of afflictions arising from the infirmities and un- 
happy incidents of life; by our respectful sympathy and 
kind offices, avoiding all reference to former differences, | 
and sullen, morose behavior; by an earnest desire to 
assist and relieve where it is in our power, and even 
where it is out of our power, by expressing our sorrow 
that itis so. But here no doubt arises: the universal 
feeling of nature convinces us of the obligation to sym- 
pathize with and assist the miserable. 

I now, therefore, proceed to recommend this duty 
by various reasons and motives. — 

In the first place, the common imperfections and 
infirmities to which we are all subject, make this a most 
reasonable duty. It is the Apostle’s argument—* con- 
sidering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” Which 
of us has the vanity or presumption to assert that we 
are not subject or liable to as great imperfections as 
others? Which of us is exempt from error? And can 
we any of us say that we never do or say an absurd or 
improper thing? Shall we, then, bear hard upon the 
ignorance, mistakes, imprudences, or follies of others? 
Shall we not rather, in the most obliging and tender 
manner, instruct, convince and persuade them? Are 
we subject to no wrong propensities, misled by no irre- 
gular appetites and passions? In short, is our moral 
character in al] respects perfectly clear of all crime or 
foible? If we imagine this, it is only a proof of our 
self-blindness and ignorance. Our families or neigh- 
bors, perhaps, could inform us of many mortifying 
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things, which we have overlooked in ourselves. But 
be this as it may; are we not actually visited, or likely 
to be visited, with bodily infirmities? Dono sicknesses, 
no afflictions, no distressing accidents, await us; or 
have our affairs, and our friends too, an exemption 
from the calamities of adversity? In short, shall we 
alone, of the whole feeble race of mortals, never see 
misfortune? No; our own is but the common lot; 
and if not now, we know not how soon the bitter cup 
may be presented to us to drink. Say not, then, O vain 
man! that ‘to-morrow shall be as this day, and much 
more abundant, seeing thou knowest not what shall be 
on the morrow.” Since then the probability is, that 
thou must soon stand in need of the forbearance and 
assistance of thy compassionate brethren, refuse not that 
goodness of which thou mayest soon stand in need. 
Be not severe on the follies and misconduct of others, 
lest thou also be tempted. Do not, with supercilious 
eye and unkind reflections, pass by the unhappiness of 
thy distressed brethren; but sympathize with, comfort 
and relieve them; lest thou also be stripped of thy 
present comforts, and feel the cruel aggravation of that 
neglect and reproach, with which thou hast formerly 
treated others. But suppose thot art really possessed 
of all the peculiar excellencies, happiness and security 
of which thou boastest; yet still there is no reason 
why, thy heart should be unfeeling and relentless towards 
the weak and wretched. For who is it that hath 
made thee to differ; what hast thou, that thou hast not 
received ; and why boastest thou, as if thou hadst not 
received it? Adore the distinguishing goodness of God ; 
and praise him, by imitating it in thy forbearance, 
28 
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humanity and kindness, to every object whom thou 
canst assist and comfort. Perhaps this may be a 
means of prolonging thy tranquillity, and those mercies 
which thou so well improvest. 

But, as im fact, we all are frail imperfect mortals, 
and all our earthly blessings are very uncertain, not 
only prudence and religion require us to forbear, and 
assist each other according to our best ability, but that 
great law of equity, ‘‘ whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them,’ 
enforces on our practice the same obligation. For, 
let every man ask his own heart, how would I wish 
to be treated, supposing that I should fall into errors 
or mistakesf Certainly, with candid and fair inter- 
pretations, with forbearance and the mildest imstruc- 
tions, sweetened with tenderness and _ friendship. 
Suppose my passions and appetites should take a wrong 
turn, and I should misbehave through the strength of 
temptation ; should I not like mild reasoning and gen- 
tle remonstrance, much better than reproach, censori- 
ousness and severity’ Should I be visited with afflic- 
tions, distresses and griefs, like those by which this or 
that person is overwhelmed ; should I not wish to find 
pity, consolation and assistance, from my friends; and 
should I not reckon their neglect and inhumanity a cruel 
ageravation of my sorrows ?—Undoubtedly.. My own 
heart, then, in this supposition, dictates the conduct 
which I ought to observe towards others. 

Thus should we reason ourselves into humanity one 
towards another, from the common condition and lot 
of mankind, to which we are all subject. But what I 
have just observed, suggests another motive to the prac- 
tice of this duty. 
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I]. That the common principles and {feelings 
of the human heart, testify the obligations and 
prompt to the discharge of these duties of mutual for- 
bearance and assistance, under the imperfections and 
sufferings to which our present condition subjects 
us. ‘To be convinced of this, we need only observe 
how uniformly all mankind condemn and reproach a 
peevish, morose, relentless temper and behavior, to- 
wards the weak, misguided and unhappy, in all cases 
where they are impartial and -unprejudiced spectators. 
All men readily feel and acknowledge the superior 
amiableness and beauty of meekness, forbearance, can- 
dor and compassion. We all feel our hearts affected 
in the same manner on such occasions. We are dis- 
gusted with the persons prone. to resentment ; we cen- 
sure the censorious, and condemn the inhuman. Per- 
haps in cases when ourselves and our own interests 
are concerned, our selfish passions and prejudices inter- 
fere, and pervert us from our duty; but they never 
do so, without being confronted by the remonstrances 
of our reason, without overbearing the reluctance of 
certain secret better principles of our nature. No 
man was ever cruel or inhuman to his neighbor, 
but be was so first to his own heart and. mind; 
and no man ever perpetrated such a doubly cruel 
thing, but he was self-condemned and punished after- 
wards. No man ever practised forbearance, compas- 
sion and kindness, but he felt a sincere unmingled satis- 
faction and self-applause. The principles of the soul 
of man, as constituted by God, are all fair, lovely and 
benign. It requires a series of unnatural excitements, 
to reduce them to severity and insensibility. Whence, 
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then, do we see so many unkind things practised in the 
world? It is owing to certain base and unnatural 
maxims, first broached by depraved minds, habituated 
to the arts of mean selfishness and oppression, and 
which pass too easily current among the unthinking and 
selfish, as maxims of truth and prudence, than which 
they are nothing less. I need not specify what they are ; 
attend to the common discourse of the selfish and re- 
lentless ; they will soon tell you on what principles they 
vindicate their inhumanity to their own consciences, and 
to the world. But, wherever the genuine principles of 
human nature are least depraved, and suffered most 
freely to exert themselves, they uniformly support the 
obligations of this duty, to bear or remove each other’s 
burdens, and to bear with each other under them. 

Ill. Let me add, as a further argument, that 
would all men practise this duty of candor, forbear- 
ance and mutual assistance, it would greatly promote 
the happiness of human society, and of every individual 
init. To give this argument its due weight, let us 
reflect a little, and make a fair calculation of the num- 
ber of those disquieting dissensions, inveterate quarrels 
and antipathies, and ruinous law-suits, which take their 
first rise from unfair constructions, from pride, severity 
and peevishness, and an unforbearing spirit. I believe, 
by much the greater part, if not the whole, of these 
things might be effectually prevented, if all men would 
cultivate kinder and more generous dispositions; and 
surely such a happy change in human society is very 
much to be desired by all. Let us, therefore, do our 
part towards it. See how the good-natured and friendly 
converse with one another: do they not bear with many 
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things which, had they the common jealousy and prone- 
ness to resentment, would quickly dissolve.and disperse 
their friendly intercourse, if not lay a foundation for ever- 
lasting ill-will ; but which have no such mischievous 
effects among them? Do they not do many things by 
way of mutual consolation and assistance, as occasion 
requires; and are they not much more happy by this 
means ? What pity that all men do not converse with 
‘and behave to each other, on these favorable and 
friendly principles! The spirit of forbearance makes 
many things tolerable with whicha spirit of peevishness 
cannot at all bear, and, by self-indulgence, really makes 
intolerable. No one knows how many good offices are 
intercepted by one instance of peevishness ; and, con- 
sequently, how much happiness human society loses. 
But, besides this, were there only a general disposition 
to compassion and mutual assistance under infirmities 
and affliction, it is inconceivable how much might be 
deducted from the sum of human misery.” Many 
things, indeed, there are, which our fellow-creatures 
suffer, which we cannot remove or remedy ; but there 
are also many things which we might remove; and we 
might alleviate all, were we properly influenced by 
goodness and humanity. But no one can tell how 
much mischief is occasioned to the tranquillity and 
happiness of life, by the perverseness and ill humor of 
a single person, or even of a single action, or how far 
the malignant effects may spread, or how long they 
may last. 

TV. Our own comfort and honor are greatly con- 
cerned in practising this forbearance, humanity and 
kindness towards others. I intimated before, that no 
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man ever performed or reflected on duties of this — 
kind, without a heartfelt satisfaction and pleasure ; but 
of how much importance it is to the comfort of every 
one, to have the testimony of his own heart in his fa- 
vor, abundant experience will convince us. How 
happy are those moments which are brightened by an 
agreeable self-reflection: but how bitter and irksome 
does self-condemnation render our time, and everything 
about us! But no man can sincerely approve himself 
in an unkind, uncandid or inhuman action, or in a mere 
neglect of that which humanity dictated. Are we then 
properly concerned to secure peace within, and to escape 
the lash of that judge, whose sentence is ever being 
repeated in our hearts, whose authority is superior to 
the united voice of the world, from whose judgment 
there is no appeal but to the sentence of the Eternal 
Judge, and that appeal is generally fruitless ? Let us dili- 
gently discharge the obligations of mutual good-humor, | 
forbearance, courtesy and serviceableness. A hot and 
passionate moment may perhaps insinuate, that it had 
been better to have shown less forbearance and more 
spirit; but the united voice of reason, conscience and 
religion assures us, that what is gentle and benevolent, 
will best bear review, and secure most comfort ; and as to 
honor, and the desirable esteem of our fellow-creatures, 
these will also lie in the same scale. The hasty and 
unthinking will perhaps applaud the man of fire and 
resolution ; but the cool and considerate, that is, the 
truly wise, whose esteem is worth possessing, will 
always praise the gentle, candid and good action ; and, 
in time, even the others will recal the false applause, 
and think with the wise. Are you, then, tender upon 
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the point of honor? Here it lies in its best form: . che- 
rish it with all the care and steadiness it deserves, and 
suffer not your imagination to be dazzled with the glare 
of false spirit, or your good purposes to be perverted by 
the noise of fools. 

V. By mildly bearing with the weak, and kindly 
assisting the unhappy, we shall most effectually secure a 
return of those obligations and generous offices to our- 
selves, when there shall be occasion. ‘The world is, gene- 
rally, so just and righteous, as to return to every man a 
due recompense and retaliation according to his own 
deeds. ‘The crueland severe are never pitied when they 
fall into affliction, but every one rejoices and triumphs 
at their calamity ; or, if any should express compassion, 
they are soon taught, by others, to correct their error 
and weakness. If any persons are noted for proneness 
to censure, they had need take care of stumbling them- 
selves ; for every one will lend a hand to throw them 
down, and show their blemished character no degree of 
mercy. And what a wretched situation must that 
man’s mind bein, who finds his fellow-creatures thus 
disposed towards his errors and misfortunes! He has 
no refuge, but in determined contempt of the public 
censure ; and that refuge will not always protect him, 
but will rather exasperate the public against him, and 
make the world determined to hunt him down. Among 
men, therefore, they shall have judgment without 
mercy, who have shown no mercy in judging ; but the 
candid and benevolent, will generally find the world also 
candid to his errors, and benevolent to his distress. 
But, what is of infinitely more importance, God will 
deal with us by the same measures as we deal with our 
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fellow-creatures: ‘‘ With the merciful, thou wilt shew 
thyself merciful ; but with the froward, thou wilt show 
thyself froward,” saith the Psalmist; and our Saviour 
confirms it: ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged; con- 
demn not, and ye shal! not be condemned ; for with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.” ‘If you forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you; but if ye for- 
give not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses.”’ ‘I’hese are the measures esta- 
blished for the decisions of the last day, by him who 

then shall judge the world im righteousness ; they con- 
| sequently deserve deep reflection: and, surely, we need 
no further motive to candor, forbearance, benevolence 
and kindness, than that we shall find our Judge dis- 
posed towards us, as we have been to our brethren; 
as we treat them, we shall ourselves be treated. 

VI. Though this is a motive, which, if properly at- 
tended to, cannot fail of producing the best effects, yet 
let me add, in the sixth and last place, that which the 
Apostle suggests in the words of the text, ‘* Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” It 
is the express injunction of our Lord. and Master and 
Judge, who will not dispense with our neglect and dis- 
obedience. ‘This is a duty, which he has enforced both 
by his command and his example. 

First ; hiscommand. It is true, we do not anywhere 
in the Gospel find this precept recorded in so many words 
as declared by him; but then the Evangelist tells us, 
that there were many other things which Jesus did and 
taught, besides what are contained in the Gospels... We 
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have it upon St Paul’s authority, that these were the 
words of the Lord Jesus, ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive ;” and here we are called upon by him, 
“¢to bear one another’s burdens,” that so we may fulfil 
the law of Christ. However, we find in the Gospel 
many precepts amounting to the same thing. ‘The 
great and leading principles of his doctrine entirely 
condemn severity, censoriousness, and inhumanity; as 
when he says, ‘* Why beholdest thou the mote in thy 
brother’s eye, and considerest not the beam in thine 
own eye? ‘Thou hypocrite! cast out first the beam out 
of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s eye ;” intimating, that 
every one’s first attention ought to be to himself, and 
his first businesss to remove his own imperfections and 
faults, which will find him employment enough, and 
leave him little leisure to be critical or severe in his 
animadversions on others. Again, he says, * ‘Take my 
-yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
But where his meek and humble spirit is found, gentle- 
ness, forbearance and universal goodness, will be found 
to attend it. Besides, as observed before, the ex- 
tensive obligations of the ‘golden law,” have their full 
force in this case: ‘“ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them:’ for 
every man would wish to find from others, all that 
goodness which the precept in the text requires him to 
practise. In short, the great law of love, which Christ 
so much insisted on, and made the distinguishing badge 
of his followers, includes in it whatever is contained in 
the precept of the text. ‘Thus, though we do not find 
29 
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in the gospel this law of Christ in so many words, we 
find many laws which fully amount to it, and the whole 
gospel breathes the mild, benevolent and friendly spirit. 

But, secondly, Christ also enforced this duty upon 
all his followers by his example ; and that has tne force 
of a law upon his followers. With how much conde- 
scension and goodness did he bear with the prejudices, 
ignorance and dulness of his disciples! how long and 
patiently did he endure the opposition and contradic- 
tions of a wicked and perverse generation! how patient 
was he under the grossest affronts and injuries! how 
humble and meek under insults and the severest suffer- 
ings! how tender, compassionate, and ready to assist 
the unhappy who applied to him! As the prophet said 
of him, “‘ He bore our griefs and carried our sorrows ;” 
and again, “In all our afflictions he was afflicted.” 
And, as the Apostle to the Hebrews says, ‘¢ Forasmuch 
as the children are partakers in the infirmities of flesh 
and blood, he also himself partook of the same, that 
in that he himself suffered, being tempted, he might be 
better able to compassionate and succor them that are 
tempted.” Now, consider the weight and obligation 
of this motive, that we bear one another’s burdens 
with all meekness, compassion and goodness, is the law 
of Christ, our kind and loving Master, our merciful 
and gracious Redeemer, our exalted and glorified Sa- 
viour, our final Judge, in whom all our comforts and 
hopes are secured, from whom we look for eternal life, 
which he will bestow only on those who believe in and 
obey him. Are we not all his followers, and profess 
subjection to him? Let us approve our sincerity by 
our obedience and conformity to him, in this great 
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and distinguishing ornament of his Gospel and example. 
Is any person really desirous to mortify his peevish 
humors and unkind passions, and to acquire the ex- 
cellent dispositions and amiable virtues we have been 
insisting upon; let him carefully attend to the follow- 
ing short hints. 

Ist. Cultivate humility, lower your opinion of 
yourself, and consequently your expectation of defer- 
ence and submission from others. Universal experi- 
ence, ever since the time of Solomon, confirms that 
maxim of his, “Only by pride cometh contention.” 
Humility and meekness would make us all candid, 
forbearing, patient and compassionate ; but pride and 
selfishness consume all the finer principles of the 
heart. ‘There is a double advantage of humility: it 
makes a person less expecting of respect from others, 
consequently less open to vexation if they fail to pay it; 
and it makes others more inclined to pay it, on which 
account he is often agreeably surprised with honor 
unlooked for. Besides, a humble person will always be 
most forward to condescend to, comfort and assist his 
fellow-creatures. 

2nd. Moderate your expectations of nen and things. 
Why should we look for perfections in others, which 
we ought to allow we want ourselves; and why 
should we be disgusted and put out of humor, 
when we find men to be but men,—weak and imper- 
fect? Certainly, it is more desirable to find more, than 
less, of what is good and amiable in men than we looked 
for; let us not, then, expect too much; and when we 
meet with disappointments, let us be disposed rather to 
blame our own excessive expectations; for, in fact, our 
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expectations are often much higher than reason will 
warrant. | Tee 

3d. Make all equitable and fair, or rather generous 
and advantageous, estimates of whatever is good, amiable 
and excellent in persons, which we reap the pleasure 
and advantage of; and this will better dispose us to bear 
with their imperfections and weaknesses. ‘There are 
no persons who have not something good and useful to 
recommend them to esteem. Now, it- would be very 
unfair to pass over or to depreciate this, and to dwell 
upon and aggravate, in our own thoughts, their imper- 
fections and faults. Set the one over against the other, 
and when you have deducted from their imperfections 
an equivalent for their excellencies, perhaps you will find 
the remainder very small, and very easily borne with. 

Ath. Cherish in your breast the sympathetic affec- 
tions and dispositions. I believe there is no one wholly 
destitute of these. Whenever, therefore, you find the 
gentle, compassionate affections working in your breast 
towards the unhappy, encourage them, dwell upon 
them, and keep them alive as long as you can. By this 
means, they will gather strength and predominancy, and 
be always ready to operate and prompt you to acts of 
goodness, as opportunities require. Perhaps they may 
occasion you some present painful feelings, which the 
unkind and inhuman are strangers to; but quarrel not 
with them on that account. They will richly repay 
you with a noble pleasure, in consequence of the humane 
and good offices to which they will prompt you. 

Lastly. Study carefully, and cultivate diligently, 
the true Christian spirit. Jam persuaded, few ever 
rise up from the serious and attentive study of the 
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Gospel, without feeling their heart warmed and impressed 
with love and good-will to their fellow-creatures; for 
this is the whole spirit of the Gospel. This appearsin 
every action of Jesus, and imperceptibly transfuses itself 
into the hearts of all who study his character, and are 
desirous to be like, and toobey, him. Converse, there- 
fore, much with the Gospel, not as a matter of curiosity 
or outward profession, but as the fountain of true wis- 
dom, and the rule of the Divine spirit and life. Yield 
up your mind to conviction, and cherish those convic- 
tions till they refine your temper, and give law to your 
practice. | 

Now, may the God of love and peace, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Messenger and 
Prince of Peace, be with youand bless you. ‘To Him be 
glory, through Christ Jesus, world without end. Amen. 


PRAYER. 


O Gop, our common Father, Benefactor and Friend ! 
dispose us at all times to consider ourselves as Thy 
children, and consequently as brethren to the whole 
human race, but more especially to those whom ‘Thou 
hast been pleased to adopt into the family of ‘Thy 
well-beloved Son. Make us careful always to discharge 
the duty of brethren, by every expression of brotherly 
love ; and even towards those who are overtaken ina 
fault, to conduct ourselves in the spirit of meekness, 
considering ourselves, lest we also be tempted; nay, 
rather recollecting the errors and faults into which we 
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have fallen, at once with deep humiliation and a fixed 
purpose to reform, and also as supplying us with a 
powerful motive to bear the faults and follies of others. 
As we would wish that others should deal with us, dis- 
pose us to do evenso towards them. Suffer us not to 
forget the common principles and feelings which ‘Thou 
hast implanted in every breast, which lead to the exer- 
‘cise of mutual forbearance and help, and which con- 
demn in others the morose relentless spirit. Teach us 
to consider how much the happiness of the world and 
of every individual depends rather on the kind and 
candid spirit ; how much our own comfort and honor 
are concerned in its cultivation; and what a security 
we obtain thereby for a return of obligations and gene- 
rous offices. ‘Teach us to consider that we best fulfil 
the law of Christ, when we take His yoke upon us 
who was meek and lowly of heart, when we moderate 
our expectations of men and things, when we make 
all equitable allowances for others, and cherish the 
sympathetic and kind affections; especially when we 
study the gospel of peace, and cultivate the truly 
Christian spirit—Now the Lord of peace give us peace 
always, by all means! ‘The Lord be with us all! 
Amen. » 


SERMON XVI. 


THE CONNEXION OF RELIGION WITH THE OR- 
DINARY DUTIES OF LIFE. 


Matth. vi. 33. 


“BUT SEEK YE FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
AND ALL THESE THINGS SHALL BE ADDED UNTO YOU.” 


Tue conduct of Jesus, whilst he continued here below, 
was regulated by the strictest integrity, united with 
the most consummate prudence. Hence, in his ad- 
dresses to his chosen disciples, we find him faithfully 
warning them of the trials which they had to expect ; 
but, at the same time, administering to them all the 
encouragement and the consolation which their cir- 
cumstances demanded. In this spirit, when he had 
admonished them that they must give up all idea of 
conforming to the follies and fashions of the world; 
when he had apprized them that they could not, at the 
same time, become the servants of God and Mammon, 
he exhorted them to put confidence in divine Providence, 
under the assurance that they should receive, at the 
hands of the Almighty, everything which was neces- 
sary and expedient for them. ‘For this reason,” said 
he, ‘‘1 say unto you, be not anxious for your life, what 
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ye sball eat; nor for your body, how you shall clothe 
yourselves: is not the life better than food, and the 
body than clothing? By these words he intimates, 
that if the power and goodness of God have been suf- 
ficient to endue them with life and with a body, they 
need not doubt that the same power and goodness will 
be sufficient to provide sustenance for the one, and 
clothing for the other, 

He then proceeded to strengthen this assurance, by 
directing the minds of his auditors to the condition in 
which God has placed the inferior parts of the creation. 
‘¢ Behold,” said he, ‘ the fowls of heaven: they neither 
sow, nor reap, hor gather into granaries; and yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not ye much better 
than they? And why are ye anxious about clothing ? 
Observe with attention the lilies of the ficld, how they 
grow. ‘They toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which exists but for a day, and on 
the morrow is thrown into the furnace, will he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ?” 

From the foregoing considerations of the over-ruling 
Providence and the unremitting benevolence of God, — 
Jesus draws the following conclusion: ‘ Be not, there- 
fore, over anxious, and say, What shall we eat? or, 
What shall we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall we be cloth-— 
ed? forafterall these things do the Gentiles seek :””— these 
are subjects of concern to those who know not God, or 
who entertain the falsest notions of him.—‘ But be 
not. ye anxious about these things, for your Father 
knoweth that ye have need of them: but seek ye first,” 
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(as the objects of your highest aim) “the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

These words of our Saviour convey to us this mo- 
mentous truth, that all the comfort and satisfaction 
which outward advantages are capable of procuring, will 
accrue to mankind from the discharge of the duties of 
religion ; to the supreme excellence of which the whole 
collection of external things shall bear no comparison : 
and that if we make the fulfilment of our obligations as 
Christians our main pursuit, we may, in the use of 
honest means, rest assured, that God will withhold no 
needful good from those who love him. 

In the internal peace and satisfaction of his own 
mind, indeed, the truly religious man finds a portion of 
happiness, which this world can neither give nor take 
away. He can be at ease, in the midst of difficulties ; 
he can be cheerful, when surrounded by distresses. 
When the clouds of misfortune gather thick over his 
head, his heart fails him not. He beholds the hand of 
God offering to him the bitter cup, and he entertains 
not the wish to refuse to drink of it. And if the value of 
the good things of this life depends merely upon the dis- 
positions of him who receives them, and the effect which 
they have upon his mind, that man is much more truly 
blessed, who is content with a little, than he who, revel- 
ling in the midst of abundance, still pines for more than 
he possesses. | | 

But arguments founded upon this principle, though 
strictly just, may seem too subtle and refined to have 
much impression upon the feelings of the generality of 
men. ‘They will not, perhaps, carry with them that 
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weight which will have a decided influence upon human 
conduct. Let us endeavor to proceed a step further. 
Religion is so much conversant with the transactions of 
a future state, that we are perhaps too liable to consider 
it as exclusively directed to that object. Let us ex- 
amine how it affects our present condition ; and we shall 
find, upon inquiry, that its influence upon our present 
condition is not more desirable than it is advantageous. 
And herein we see a signal instance of the wisdom and 
benevolence of the Deity. We ought indeed to be 
prepared, in his service, to submit to any possible 
earthly loss. It is our duty, at the call of conscience, to 
forego all profit and honor which are inconsistent with 
the divine laws. But it must tend to confirm our vir- 
tuous resolutions, to find that even here virtue is not 
destitute of its reward; and that if in godliness there 
is great gain with respect to eternity, there is also great 
gain with respect to the life that now is. And in order 
to be convinced of this, we have only to reflect upon 
what. we have ourselves observed of the fate and con- 
dition of society at large, and to consider some of the 
. particulars in which the character of a religious man 
consists. 
One of the characteristics of the religious man is 
industry. For he who is bent upon discharging his 
duty to his Maker, will never imagine that he is autho- 
rized to live like a drone upon the face of the earth. 
He will be sensible that one of the best supports of 
virtuous principles, and one of the most effectual barri- 
ers against bad dispositions, is innocent and useful 
employment, pursued with all the steadiness and con- 
sistency of confirmed habit. A tender regard for the 
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welfare of those with whom he is connected, will prompt 
and compel him to use his most strenuous exertions to 
provide for them such things as are requisite, according 
to the station which they hold in society. His time 
will never hang heavy on his hands; for every hour 
will be filled up, and devoted to appropriate work. He 
will be diligent in his calling—conscientiously diligent 
—from a full persuasion that thus shall he best secure 
the peace of his own mind, and fulfil one important end 
of his being. 

And what is the natural consequence of this? 
What is the voice of the sage of old upon this subject ? 
«¢ Seest thou a man diligent in his business,’ says Solo- 
mon, ‘‘ he shall stand before princes, and not before mean 
men.” He will see the fruit of his labors, and will 
rise in the rank of general society. Industry is indeed 
the principal means by which the bulk of men must ex- 
pect to thrive in their worldly circumstances. By dint 
of this virtue, how many have risen from the humblest 
beginnings, to affluence and consideration. Nor let it 
be supposed, that these are considerations beneath the 
attention of the truly religious, or inconsistent with 
our Christian profession. ‘Though we are born for eter- 
nity, the present time forcibly claims our notice. Our 
heavenly Father knoweth that we have need of many 
things whilst we are continuing here below. He en- 
dues us with the wish and the ability to obtain these 
things; and when we properly exercise that wish and 
that ability, we are, in fact, fulfilling his will, as ra- 
tional and accountable creatures. Affluence, it is true, 
is too often abused: a desire to obtain it may degene- 
rate into covetousness ; and a fondness for using it may 
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be degraded into profusion and prodigality. But when 
we bestow liberally what we have freely received ; when 
we are ready to devote our abundance to the diffusion of 
good, our deeds will be well-pleasing in the sight of our 
Maker, and our industry will be accompanied by his 
blessing. It will raise us to that degree of comfort in 
our worldly affairs, which must be an object of desire 
to every one, who wishes not to do injury to others by 
being a burden upon society at large. 

If any one is inclined to think that the requisitions 
of good sense and religion upon this head are harsh and 
unreasonable, and that he feels within him an irresisti- 
ble call to indulge himself in what he thinks to be the 
ease of slothfulness, he will soon find what is likely to 
ensue upon his acting on this principle. ‘ Idleness,” 
says Solomon, ‘will clothe a man in rags.” ‘The 
slothful man,” says the Proverb, ‘is brother to him 
that is a great waster.” Sluggish inactivity speedily 
brings down upon him, whose faculties are benumbed 
by its influence, an appropriate punishment. In no 
rank or degree of life can it be indulged with impunity. 
It destroys at once the most flattering prospects; and, 
by its enormous and preponderating weight, it irre- 
sistibly prevents a man from rising. It is also the fruit- 
ful parent of every vice which depraves the character 
and obstructs improvement. very day’s experience 
will demonstrate that the warning of Dr Watts is a 
word in season, and that * Satan finds some mischief 
still, for idle hands to do.” Look into society at large, 
and ask yourselves, who is so disagreeable or so danger- 
ous a member of it, as the man who is obstinately bent 
upon wasting his time in idleness? Such a man is a 
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dead weight to the community. He lives upon the 
exertions of those who are better disposed than himself. 
He takes it for granted, that he must subsist. ‘The 
calls of appetite are strong; it takes a fast hold upon 
his mind ; and to supply his wants, and to provide him- 
self with indulgences, he infringes the laws of his coun- 
try, and trespasses upon the property of his neighbor. 
Among the multitudes who, in the course of the admin- 
istration of our public justice, expiate their offences 
by the forfeiture of their lives, by far the greater num- 
ber are brought into these unhappy circumstances by 
the effects of idleness, and the neglect of their several 
callings. Had they chosen the better part,—had they 
done their duty to God, they would have found that 
everything requisite to a comfortable subsistence here 
would have been added unto them. 

Many men profess themselves to be uneasy under 
those restraints which a regard to religion imposes upon 
their natural desires. But let them count the cost of 
despising the requisition of the text. They will find, 
upon reflection, (and, perhaps, by experience,) that in- 
temperance, in this respect, brings on pain and sickness, 
weariness and disgust. It gradually undermines the 
powers both of the mind and of the body, and brings 
on a fearful and feverish state of being, in which a man 
is a burden to himself. I[t contains within itself, the 
seeds of every disease which tends to destroy the human 
frame, and is ever active in bringing these seeds to 
maturity. If, then, we look merely to this world, what 
do men gain by the excesses of dissipation? ‘They 
gain nothing in the end, but painful sensations, 
and uneasy recollections. And what do they give up 
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for this? They give up the health of their body, 
and the quiet of their spirits. They give up those 
refreshing slumbers and those cheerful awakenings, 
which are the possession of him, who restrains. his 
desires within the bounds of innocence and moderation. 
They forego that strength and activity, that springi- 
ness of the faculties, which is only to be found among 
the regular and the orderly. Let us, on this subject 
listen to the dictates of common sense, and be 
swayed by the judgment and voice of prudent men. 
What person of this character looks with any respect 
upon the profligate and debauched? Who has any 
dependance upon their promises, or who expects them to 
be punctual to their engagements? Who wishes to 
embark with them ina community of interests, or who is 
ready toassist them in the hour of their distress ? ‘They 
who are so destitute of self-government, that they can- 
not be trusted to provide for their own welfare, will find 
others little interested on their behalf. In the day. of 
their calamity, they will find many monitors, but few 
friends, In their indulgences they have been selfish, 
and they will experience a return of selfishness. But 
he who is guarded and cautious in the indulgence of 
his appetites; he who regulates his conduct by ,the rules 
laid down in the scriptures, will find, that, while he has 
been seeking the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
he has profited in mattersof inferior moment. He will 
testify his experience, that temperance is a saving of 
time, of substance, and of strength; that it confirms 
the soundness of the corporeal organs, and preserves, in 
their natural and proper state, the faculties of the mind. 

It may, be thought, by those who are so circumscribed 
in judgment as to be able to calculate only from pre- 
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sent appearances, that the scruples of integrity, however 
they may be made the subject of reward hereafter, are 
productive of present detriment and loss. They may 
imagine that, by ingeniously overleaping the bounds of 
justice between man and man, they could accumulate 
an enormous profit. ‘They may regard sincerity of lan- 
guage as a hindrance to worldly advancement; and the 
strictness of honesty as incompatible with their imme- 
diate interest. But in this they are most grossly mis- 
taken. Fraud and deceit may flourish, indeed, for a 
time; but it is, after a shorter or a longer period, 
marked with the general reprobation. A man. who 
acts upon these base principles, is soon held out as an 
object of suspicion: he is watched with the extreme of 
caution and jealousy. Even his upright intentions are 
ill thought of ; and he finds himself cramped and em- 
barrassed in every scheme which he forms, in every 
project which he undertakes. ‘To the attainment of 
worldly wealth, a good name is essentially requisite. 
The man that would thrive, must be well thought of 
by those with whom he has any dealings ; and the only 
genuine way to acquire a good reputation, that is to say, 
a good reputation which wil! endure the lapse of time, 
is to act in such a manner as to deserve it. For these 
plain reasons, then, which are exemplified in the trans- 
actions of every day, it is evident that,:according to 
the language of the old proverb, ‘‘ honesty is the best 
policy.” Yes, we may rest assured, that they who 
shrink from the idea of, injuring their neighbor, by 
the low artifices of fraud and cunning, shall, even here, 
find theirreward. While they cultivate strict integrity, 
which is a main branch of that righteousness which is 
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recommended by the divine law, they will prove, by 
the transactions of their personal history, that the gene- 
ral voice of society is subservient to the dictates of the 
Almighty ; and that, while the tricking and the deceit- 
ful are pointed at by the finger of scorn, the fair, the 
honorable, the honest are regarded with esteem ; that 
their success is a-source of public satisfaction, and that 
every one is ready to promote it according to the best 
of their ability. | 

If, then, we take into our consideration, what have 
been esteemed the three principal ingredients of happi- 
ness—‘ health, peace and competence,” it is obvious 
that the best method of obtaining and securing these 
blessings, is to seek the kingdom of God and ‘his 
righteousness—to act in a manner consistent with the 
grand principles of the gospel. ‘Thus is the religion ofa 
Christian carried into the daily transactions of his life. 
‘¢ Whatsoever he doeth, he doeth it as unto God, and not 
as unto men.” He entertains such an habitual respect 
for the laws of the Deity, that he conscientiously acts as 
under his inspection. ‘Thus are his deeds consecrated, 
as it were, by the leading motives by which they are 
swayed ; and whilst he attains to temporal good, he, at 
the same time, secures to himself everlasting felicity. 
How kind, then, is our Master, who requires from us no 
services but*what promote our own immediate and 
ultimate welfare! What an undeniable claim has he to 
the full exertion of jall our powers in compliance with 
his injunctions! In serving him, also, what reason have 
we to entertain a pure and holy joy and confidence! © If 
we have a humble hope that he vouchsafes to us his 
blessing, this hope should satisfy all our desires. Ifwe, 
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above all things, seek the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, we shall feel no unreasonable solicitude 
about our future destiny. We shall not be anxious for 
the morrow, under a persuasion that the morrow will 
be anxious about its own concerns. Our hearts will 
not be overwhelmed by uneasy forebodings. Whenever 
those unwelcome guests would intrude themselves upon 
us, we shall banish them from our minds; and, sin- 
cerely trusting in Him who feeds the fowls of the air, 
and clothes the lilies of the field, we shall not antici- 
pate misery; but we shall look forward into futurity 
with cheerful expectation ; being influenced by the spirit 
of our Saviour’s remark, that “sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” 


PRAYER. 


AtmicHty and most gracious God! mysterious 
as is to us the mode of Thy existence, we are persuaded 
that Thou art, and that Thou art the bountiful bene- 
factor of them that diligently seek Thee. We believe, 
though we cannot comprehend the manner how, that 
Thy presence is extended throughout the boundless 
realms of space, and that there is not a spot in the uni- 
verse which is not constantly visited by Thy beneficence 
Thou dwellest not, then, exclusively in temples made 
with hands, nor will Thy rational offspring well dis- 
charge their duty, if they confine their acts and feelings 
of devotion to particular places and to stated times. 
We would make it the object of our most earnest wishes 
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that the ordinary course of our lives may constitute a 
continued act of homage to ‘Thee, the moral Governor of 
this, and of all worlds. Whether we eat or drink, or 
whatever we do, may we do it to thy praise and glory. 
And, blessed be ‘Thy name! to this we are incited by 
the present rewards of righteousness—by the pure satis- 
faction of a conscience void of offence—by the temporal 
success attendant upon honest industry—and by the 
soundness of body and mind secured by guarded tem- 
perance. May we, then, so pursue the things of time 
as not to hazard the loss of things eternal; and as, in 
so many points, Thou hast made our temporal and our 
spiritual interests to concur, may we be ever active in 
well doig—may we avoid the beginnings, and every 
appearance of evil—may we regulate our deeds and our 
thoughts, under an awful sense of Thy constant inspec- 
tion of our temper and conduct—and after the accom- 
plishment of our duty here as Thy good and faithful 
servants, may we, hereafter, be admitted to the partici- 
pation of those joys which are, in the decrees of ‘Thy 
providence, held in reserve for the true disciples of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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SERMON XVII. 


ONTHE BEST PREPARATION FOR A TIME OF 
SICKNESS. 


1 Timothy vi. 19. 


“STAYING UP IN STORE FOR THEMSELVES A GOOD FOUNDATION AGAINST 
THE TIME TO COME, THAT THEY MAY LAY HOLD ON ETERNAL LIFE.” 
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Or, adopting a more correct translation of one word, 
and a probably more correct transcription of another, 
“Laying up in store for themselves a good security 
against the time to come, that they may lay hold on 
the true life.” 

These words express the motive by which the 
writer enforces his exhortation to the rich, that they 
should not make their wealth the object of fallacious 
confidence, nor the means of selfish gratification ; but 
so employ it, as that when the casualties of life should 
deprive them of this resource, or the stroke of death 
demolish all earthly resources, they might look back 
with satisfaction on its righteous and generous applica- 
tion, and derive therefrom a pure consolation and un- 


failing hope. But richesare not the only, nor the most 


important talent which men have in trust from their 
Maker, and for which they must render an account of 
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their stewardship. Every faculty of body or mind, 
every advantage of age, circumstances, station, influence, 
comes under the same description, involves similar 
responsibility. The stores of intellect, and reputation, 
and honorable influence, are indeed a far more pre- 
cious kind of wealth than what generally appropriates 
that name; less corruptible and less corrupting ; and 
with greater facility and force may their possessors ap- 
ply them to the object of laying upa good security 
against the time tocome. ‘The gracious Ruler of the 
world, who has ordained that men shall pass, by death, 
from the present state to one of righteous retribution, 
has also provided all with materials to prepare them- 
selves for that awful time; nor needs man more than 
the Bible in his hand and conscience in his bosom. 
Having followed their dictates, and trusting their assur- 
ances, he is well armed for the final conflict, well pre- 
pared to wrestle with death, and spurn the grave, and 
spring victoriously from its grasp to a glorious immor- 
tality. The preparation should be made, however, 
long before the emergency arrives. It is the work of 
years, not of moments. It consists, not in the pangs, 
and resolutions, and changes of feeling even, of death- 
bed sickness, but in the long and patient efforts of 
healthful lives. And if it be obligatory thus to pre- 
pare for death, surely it is wise also to prepare for sick- 
ness, which, though in its more tedious inflictions it is 
far from being so universal a destiny, yet is sufficiently 
common to make it not improbable for any of us, and 
which, like death, is differently encountered by dif- 
ferent characters; like that, also, requires a prepara- 
tion, which cannot possibly be made with effect if 
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delayed till we are writhing in its fearful hold. How 
little, indeed, can we judge of probabilities on such 
subjects! To whose lot such endurances may fall, or 
when, no one can tell; but it is prudent to lay up m 
health a security against them, especially as that secu- 
rity consists of habits and principles which cannot then 
be easily acquired, which are essential to comfort when 
they do arrive, and tend most powerfully to the happi- 
ness of life, and of futurity, should they never arrive. 
The infliction of pain and sickness, though belong- 
ing to the great question concerning the employment of 
evil in the Divine government, and partaking of the 
obscurities and difficulties of that unfathomable subject, 
has yet some peculiar and obvious advantages, which 
make it perhaps the least embarrassing instance to 
which we can advert. It is in that season of endur- 
ance that the Christian feels, to his inmost soul, the 
worth of those gracious promises, about which, too 
often, he only reasons in the time of health: it is then 
that a more accurate estimate is formed of pursuits, 
objects, actions ; that the false weights of passion, and 
vanity, and present interest, are thrown out of the 
scale, and things are weighed in the balances of the 
sanctuary : it is then that the thoughtless are oft awoke, 
as from the dead, to sober reflection, and even the 
votary of vice feels new and holier emotions rising in 
his bosom, the harbingers of penitence and _ blissful 
’ change: it is then that qualities of sympathy and kind- 
‘ness are called forth in others, and the sufferer finds 
that as God does not desert him, so he wills that man 
should not desert him either, but, in the very con- 
struction of his frame and essential principles of his 
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constitution, feel an imperative impulse to compas- 
sionate, assist, and relieve: it is then that the meekness 
of submission, and the patience of endurance, and the 
unchangeableness of holy confidence, which the Chris- 
tian exemplifies, give his character its last polish of 
moral beauty, and invest his example with power over 
the admiring heart, and plead the cause of his religion 
more insinuatingly than the blandest persuasion, more 
energetically than the most ardent eloquence, and often 
more successfully than the best exertions of his best 
days: it is then that, by the apparent approach of death, 
we become acquainted with his presence, attain all the 
previous experience that we can have of the awful 
moment of his triumph, and seize his dart, to grave on 
the memory lessons of wisdom never to be obliterated ; 
it is then, in case of that result which we call merci- 
ful, (though all events, being under the direction of a 
gracious Providence, are really alike merciful and 
eventually felicitous,) that strength is given to those 
emotions of devout thankfulness with which we 
exclaim, ‘Thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
mine eyes from tears, and my feet from falling,” and 
resolve, “I will walk before thee in the land of the 
living.” 

A state of sickness is, then, far from one of un- 
mixed evil, in itself, its circumstances or its conse- 
quences. ‘This conviction is not worthless as an allevi- 
ation; yet it acts rather remotely than directly. It 
cannot be always sufficiently present to the mind, or 
in sufficient vividness, to counteract the pressure of 
affliction. It is rather the reflection of the observer, 
than the experience of the sufferer. Some intermedi- 
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ate agency is needful, to make it bear upon the victim 
of sorrow, and blend it with other means of alleviating 
his condition. [ shall proceed to indicate these, first 
observing, that whatever their power may be, an ample 
field for their exercise is provided by the various emer- 


gencies of the state in question. 


Yes, great, and manifold, and bitter, are the evils of 
lingering sickness. ‘he paroxysm of pain, when but 
one sensation is felt—the sensation of anguish—and con- 
sciousness is reduced to the consciousness of suffering ; 
the weariness of tossing on a feverish bed, exclaim- 
ing in the morning, ‘‘ Would to God it were evening!” 
and in the evening, ‘‘ Would to God it were morning!” 
watching the gradual fading of day into night, and 
again the gradual brightening of night into day, but 
without exertion in the one or repose in the other; 
seeing inanimate nature pursuing its destined course, 
suns rising and setting, moons waxing and waning, 
flowers opening and withering, all moving, rolling on, 
and answering the great end of being without knowing 
it, while with us consciousness is only that of pas- 
sive existence; hearing from afar the bustle and stir of 
this mighty world, where there is so much doing and 
to be done, and where even the weakest and humblest 
has his sphere of action, and ministers something to the 
sum of happiness and improvement; but hearing it 
only as if we were in the grave, and the busy crowd 
rushed by us or over us; the painful and humbling 
sensation of being not only a blank, but a burden in 
society ; the feeling of helplessness and dependence on 
others, even for the merest trifles, which only the ten- 
derest care in them can make tolerable, and which no 
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kindness can entirely repress ; the weakness which ever 
forbids efforts to which imagination incessantly urges, 
till the mind sinks in its vain struggle with the infir- 
mities of the body, shattered and exhausted, like the 
bird beating against the bars of its cage; the thousand 
anxieties about dear and perhaps helpless survivors, 
suffering in our sufferings, and orphaned in our loss ; 
the revoltings of nature at pain, decline, extinction ;— 
these are evils which require an antidote ; the bare pos- 
sibility of exposure to these should make the healthiest 
ask, How shall I support them? SBanish not that 
question till the time come; it will be then too late. 
There are resources, but they must all be previously 
accumulated. 

It is a lesson of prudence not to be slighted, that 
they whom the dispensations of Providence have not 
raised above the probability of failing, or straitened 
pecuniary resources, should, in the season of youth, 
health and strength, lay up for themselves a store 
against the time which may come of sickness and 
privation. Sickness is not the season in which it is 
easy to provide, or desirable to retrench. Mind and 
body shrink from their accustomed toil, and yet even 
more than accustomed delicacy of nutriment is required. 
It were wise in those who must depend chiefly or alto- 
gether upon their own exertions, to regard such contin- 
gencies as having a more imperative claim for whatever 
can be gained or spared, than present indulgences or 
amusements. One’s own prudence is better security 
than the charity of others. 

The attachment of friends and associates is then 
most desirable. Their mere sympathy is soothing; 
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and their kind offices are continually needful. Misera- 
ble is he who then depends on mercenary aid, or on the 
cold dictates of duty. Of that cup, affection only can 
sweeten the bitterness. It requires an attention which 
no price can purchase, no authority command, and for 
which, independently of religion, the whole earth can 
furnish no adequate substitute. It is true, for want of 
the judgment which should guide, the patience to 
endure, the ingenuity to devise, the best and kindest 
may fail in rendering the services they wish; but with- 
out that affectionate interest, all must fail. Sickness, 
however, is not the time to acquire, but to try, regard. 
To accumulate gratitude by kindnesses, to command 
respect by estimable qualities, and conciliate affection 
by amiable ones, is the work of moments more at ease, 
and seasons of greater activity. ‘Chen must be hoarded 
in the hearts of others the supplies of love for which 
you need so largely to draw during the necessities of 
sorrow. 

Books are then, to those who can enjoy them, a 
precious and almost unfailing resource. ‘Those mute 
companions have a soothing language of their own, by 
which they speak to the mind, and hold communion 
with the heart: they have not the forgetfulness which 
depresses, the monotony which tires, the obtrusiveness 
which disgusts, or the obstinacy which exhausts. They 
are instructive as the wisest teachers, faithful as the 
truest friends, subservient as the humblest slaves. 
There may we find congeniality with our every mood, 
from the lightest amusement to the gravest specula- 
tions He who is devoted to reading is never alone, 
never forlorn. ‘That taste may stand him instead 
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of most others... He who forms it hoards a treasure, 
and enjoys itin hoarding. It comes not merely because 
needed ; it obeys not a fiat of the will; it is not the 
work of a moment. If reading be no pleasure in 
health, it will be no consolation in sickness; if it be 
not an occupation, it will never be a solace; if it have 
never been pursued as a duty, it will never be relished 
as an enjoyment. 

Great is the alleviation of the evils of sickness by 
the habit of self-command. ‘The endurance of pain, 
the conflict with weariness, and the degree of suffering 
which is caused by the nervous irritability resulting 
from a disordered state of the bodily functions, depend 
very materially on the habit of self-control. Without 
this, they are aggravated tenfold: they are assisted by 
the mind in their ravages, instead of being counter- 
acted. But he who can suppress the fretfulness that 
struggles to his lips, who can set up a voluntary calm- 
ness against an involuntary irritability, who can sum- 
mon all his powers to the task of patient fortitude, has 
a shield from which many a fiery dart falls harmless, 
that else would lacerate and inflame his bosom. But 
the acquisition of this habit is one of the highest boasts 
of mental discipline. ‘Greater is he that ruleth his 
own spirit, than he that taketh a city.”” Wait for sick- 
ness to acquire it! As well might the mariner await 
the storm to study the principles of navigation. Its 
formation is the task of years; its utility is the occur- 
rence almost of every day. 

But pre-eminent is the necessity of religious prin- 
ciple, which should ensure all the rest, and which is 
essential to crown their work. O wretched is he, who, 
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in that sick room, which may be only the antichamber 
of the grave; is yet wholly unfurnished with the 
medicine of the mind; who has never thought of his 
nature, his prospects, his duty, his God; who has 
never applied himself to the enriching his intellect with 
important truth, to the cultivation of his heart for 
holy affections, to the formation of his character in 
righteous habits! Wretched is he, whose religion, how- 
ever sincere his faith, is but a mysterious and terrific 
superstition ; whose God is robed in the thunder-cloud, 
and his sceptre the destructive lightning ; who gropes 
for evidence of the mercy of Heaven in unfathomable 
speculations, or the wayward changes of frames and 
feelings; who sees the grave yawning for him, and 
in that gulf a deeper still of never-ending anguish! 
Wretched is he, who, disgusted with the credulity that 
devours any absurdity, has flown to the scepticism that 


-admits no truth; who deepens the shades of futurity 


by the blacker darkness of his own mind ; who, because 
it is not the illumination of noon, quenches the only 
torch» that» could light his steps through the gloom! 
The neglect, the perversion, the rejection of religious 
principles, alike rob the soul of the best security against 
that trying season. Then is it that faith triumphs. | I 
mean by faith, not the mere mental act of credence in 
a proposition, but a firm trust in God, our Creator, our 
Father. This is the one thing needful for religious 
consolation. ‘To know that all events are ordered by 
him, and that he is love, is enough for man to know 
for his support'and hope. Give us but these principles, 
(and Nature, Providence and Christianity teach, and 
confirm, and demonstrate these,) and you give us all. 
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Death is destroyed, and the grave becomes the passage 
to a better life. When Jesus taught us to call God our 
Father in heaven, he poured a flood of consolation on 
the world. 

Blessed are these principles even to him who then 
first feels their truth, and power, and beauty; who 
has lived without God in the world, and whose heart 
they touch, till he exclaims, ‘“‘ Father, | have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son:” but far more blessed are 
they to him who has long been practically familiar 
with them, and who then, when action merges in 
suffering, can look back to years of exertion under 
their influence and in their promotion. ‘To him, both 
the past and the future minister aid for present endur- 
ance. He anticipates the one with hope, because he 
can revert to the other with complacency. And still 
returns upon us that character of Christian consolation 
which we have marked in all—the need of previous 
acquisition; for as it is not when mind and body are 
both enfeebled, that we can well apply to the correction 


of erroneous opinions, or to the just balancing of neg-- 


lected evidence, so still less can any change of feeling 
then be adequate to the retrospect of a virtuous life ; 
still less can the hope of Heaven’s mercy then (though 
ever offered to the truly penitent) compare, for a 


moment, with the soul-cheering prospect of a felicity, . 


for the enjoyment of which the character has long been 
forming, and in the path to which the pilgrim has 
long been travelling, and the love of which has long 
been glowing in the bosom, and to the rational hope of 
~ which the soul has long been aspiring. All this must 
be done before, or it cannot be done at all. 
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And let us remember, that this course of mental 
and moral discipline is not merely a preparation for 
what we may perhaps escape ; it is also the best prepa- 
ration for what we cannot escape—for the thousand 
other forms of calamity by which we may be assailed, 
and from all of which none are free ;—for death, which 
is our inevitable destiny ; yea, for life, even life accord- 
ing to our brightest, prospects, and fairest hopes, and 
fondest wishes. For who so well endures any of the 
various ills that flesh is heir to; who so peacefully 
resigns the existence which we but hold in dependence 
and on trust from our Creator, Lord’ and Judge; who 
so wisely, and usefully, and happily employs the 
longest and most prosperous life—as he who acts on 
lessons of prudence ; whose reason rusts not in neglect, 
nor is perverted by abuse ; who acquires the habitual 
control of his passions; in whose understanding the 
great truths of religion are enshrined, and in whose 
heart and life they bear their fruits of piety, righteous- 
ness and peace? He really best enjoys what is good 
here, and he lays up an unfailing security against the 
time to come, by which, when mortality flits from his 
grasp, he lays hold on the true and everlasting life. 


PRAYER. 


Aumicuty Gop, possessor of eternity and ruler of 
the universe, our times are in Thy hand: in all our ways 
we would acknowledge Thee, and do Thou direct our 
paths, so that through the changing scenes of life we 
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may be advancing towards the attainment of mere: 
goodness, and unfading bliss. 

Thou orderest, in wisdom and in mercy, the donde 
or sunshine of our lot. Prosperity and adversity, joy 
and sorrow, health and sickness, life and death, all are 
of Thy sovereign appointment. May we gratefully 
receive, or submissively endure, whatever Thou ap- 
pointest for us. Enable us to walk by faith, and not 
by sight; and in the time of weakness and of trial may 
our hearts be strong in Thee. 

Prepare us for whatever is before us. By diligence, 
prudence, and kindness; by the cultivation of our 
minds and the regulation of our passions and feelings ; 
by habits of self examination, and: of holy communion 
with Thee, our God; and by imbibing the spirit of the 
teachings and example of Him who said “not my will 
but ‘Thine be done,” may we be trained to patient en- 
durance, should it be required of us by the dispensations 
of Thy providence. | 

When; Thou deliverest our souls from death, our 
eyes from tears, and our feet from falling, may we 
walk before Thee in the land of the living, and praise 
Thee because Thou hast heard the voice of our suppli- 
cation. And when it is Thy will that we should suffer, 
and ‘Thou leadest us into the valley of the shadow of ~ 
death, may we fear no evil, for Thou, Father, art with 
us still, and our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, shall work out for us an exceeding and eternal 


weight of glory. Amen. 


SERMON XVIII. 


ae 


THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST, INTHE FORMATION 
AND CONDUCI OF OUR FRIENDSHIPS. 


John xi. 33—36. 


“WHEN JESUS THEREFORE SAW HER WEEPING, AND THE JEWS ALSO 
WEEPING WHICH CAME WITH HER, HE GROANED IN THE, SPIRIT, AND 
WAS TROUBLED, AND SAID, ‘WHERE HAVE YE LAID HIM?’ THEY SAID 
UNTO HIM, ‘LORD, COME AND SEE.’ JESUS WEPT. THEN SAID THE 
JEWS, ‘BEHOLD HOW HE LOVED HIM!” 


Ir it were possible todeprive the Scriptures of their 
strong religious interest, they must still possess the 
highest attractions for every reader of taste and sen- 
sibility, from the exquisite touches of sublimity and 
pathos, and the masterly strokes of character, with 
which they abound. ‘The extreme simplicity of style, 
which is peculiar to the Evangelists, only heightens 
the effect of their descriptions; for the total absence of 
art, which their writings betray, gives their pictures all 
the air of being drawn directly from the life. Our 
Lord’s character, for example, wherever it is intro- 
duced, is marked by the same features of originality 
and truth. It is impossible to mistake it in any one of 
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the four Gospels. It presents an union of beauty and 
majesty—of divine wisdom and of human amiableness 
and excellence—to which the history of mankind fur- 
nishes nothing parallel, and which at once captivates 
our affections and commands our awe. With a calm 
expression of conscious superiority, and an_ habitual 
loftiness of views, which bespeak the possession of 
powers and the influence of a spirit more than human, 
the character of Jesus blends all that is most tender, 
gentle and affectionate in the sympathies of man: 
nor is there any portion of Scripture, in which this 
remarkable combination is more strikingly displayed, 
than in the beautifully touching narrative, from which 
the words of my text are selected. 

We behold our Lord preparing to exercise the most 
stupendous power that was ever delegated to a human 
being—we behold him in the fulness of pious confidence, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, and opening his lips to 
cry aloud to the sleeping dust, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth ;” 
and yet, in this moment of sublime exaltation, when 
the spirit of God rested on his tongue, we view him 
sympathizing with the sorrows of the afflicted group, 
and shedding tears of human tenderness on the grave 
of a beloved friend. | 

The mind of Jesus, although so pure from every 
mixture of sinful passion, so free and disengaged from 
the petty attachments and vulgar connexions of the 
world, seems, however, to have been warmly suscep- 
tible of the emotions of friendship; and his history 
certainly indicates that, amidst the multitudes who were 
the objects of his unwearied benevolence, there were 
those, whom his heart distinguished by more special 
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tokens of regard, and selected as the confidential 
sharers of his tenderest affection. Such were the dif- 
ferent members of the pious and excellent family, that 
dwelt at Bethany. To this peaceful abode our Lord 
frequently retreated, when the toils of the day and the 
devotions of the evening were concluded: and to its 
beloved inmates he imparted the fulness of his devout 
and affectionate heart. 

The character of Christ, as delineated in the New 
Testament, beautiful and perfect as it unquestionably 
is, is human all over: the sympathies of the man 
break out on every occasion ; refined and sanctified by. 
the spirit of God. Nor, in thus conceiving our 
Saviour to share in the gentle and kindly feelings 
of our nature, am | aware of introducing any idea 
derogatory to the greatness of his mission, and the ~ 
excellence of his character. On the contrary, in all 
this—I see only additional proofs of the divine origin 
of his religion; of its fitness to our nature; of its 
congeniality with our best and holiest affections: in 
all this—I see only a bitter censure on those false 
philosophers, who would fain make us perfect by sup- 
pressing the natural movements of the heart; who 
would substitute a cold and calculating estimate of 
duty, for the warm and living morality of the religion 
of Jesus; who would prescribe the partialities of friend- 
ship and the tenderness of affection, as inconsistent 
with universal benevolence and the dignity of our na- 
ture. 

Our Lord’s example has ever seemed to me, the 
most invaluable of the many blessings of the Gospel. 


It inculcates his pure and benevolent morality, with 
33 
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more force and persuasiveness than his precepts; or 
rather, it enables us to discern the admirable justness 
and beauty of his precepts, by seeing them embodied in 
practice, harmonizing with the finest charities of our 
nature, and adorned by manners the most graceful and 
dignified. Here is no attempt, as in the ambitious phi- 
losophy of the Stoics, to exalt humanity above the con- 
dition for which the Creator evidently designed it. 
Everything is level to the capacities and feelings of men. 
We receive no peremptory order to tear away the affec- 
tions, which are most closely entwined around the soul ; 
but are gently admonished to train them to worthy and 
virtuous objects, and prune the wild luxuriance of their 
growth. ; 

How instructive, for instance, is the example of 
- our Lord, in the formation and conduct of our friend- 
ships! We see how possible it is to combine that 
partial fondness for congenial spirits, which is the source 
of our purest happiness on this side the grave, with 
the most active and unconfined benevolence towards the 
whole brotherhood of man, Nay, I would even main- 
tain, that the exercise of those softer affections, which 
spring from the intercourses of friendship, may contri- 
bute to refresh and quicken that wider charity, whose 
sympathies are co-extensive with the wants and miseries 
of the whole human race. But, assuredly, if the con- 
duct of our Redeemer be regarded as a model for our 
own, we should allow no private partialities to inter- 
fere with the discharge of our duties to mankind at 
large. In the friendships of Jesus, we find nothing self- 
ish and exclusive, nothing incompatible with his uni- 
versal philanthropy. ‘The first impulse of charity arose 
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from the spontaneous goodness of his own heart; it 
enfolded his kindred and friends in the warmth of its 
earliest embrace: but it was not bounded by them ; it 
spread, -with ever-widening circle, till it reached the 
utmost limits of society—till there was not a being, 
so desolate and outcast upon earth, towards whom his 
bosom did not yearn with all the tenderness of fraternal 
affection. 

There are some beautiful touches in the Gospels, 
which prove how tenderly our Lord was beloved within 
the circle of his private friends; how strong, how 
devoted was the attachment of those, who were 
admitted into his intimacy, and shared in the happi- 
ness of his social converse. When he proposed return- 
ing into Judea, where his life had been in danger from 
the malignity of the Jews; what was the immediate 
invitation of the warm-hearted Thomas to his fellow- 
disciples? ‘Let us also go, that we may die with 
him.” It was the ardent affection of Simon Peter, 
which betrayed him into the rash declaration, “ Lord, 
I am ready to go with thee, both into prison and to 
death.” In the house of Lazarus, Mary testified her 
reverence and her love, by anointing his feet and 
wiping them with her hair. While he hung on the 
cross, all his acquaintance and the women that fol- 
lowed him from Galilee, undismayed by the terrors of 
the scene, stood afar off, beholding these things. How 
characteristic was the reply of the ardent and sensitive 
Peter, when our Lord, by repeating his question, 
_ seemed to suspect the steadfastness of his attachment! 
*¢ Lord; thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I 
love thee.” How exquisitely tender is that parting 
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scene, where the Saviour commends his afflicted mother 
to the care of his beloved friend! ‘* Woman, behold 
thy son! ‘Then saith he to his disciple, Behold thy 
mother! and from that hour that disciple took her unto 
his own home.”’ I will not weaken the force of this 
inimitable description by any remarks of my own: I 
will only add, that the strength of our Lord’s per- 
sonal attachments did not impair the ardor of that 
comprehensive benevolence, which embraced all man- 
kind. ‘The pious and the good, wherever he met them, | 
were the friends of Jesus; they shared in the warmest 
wishes and most complacent regards of the Saviour of 
the world. ‘Who is my mother? and who are my 
brethren?”’? he exclaimed: ‘‘he stretched forth his 
hand to his disciples, and said, Behold my mother and 
my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother.” 

As our Lord was thus able to retain the partialities of 
friendship without impairing the strength of his univer- 
sal philanthropy, we may be sure, that his were not 
the hasty and casual attachments, which are formed by 
the world. His choice of a friend was not determined 
by caprice or fancy, but guided by a delicate gense of 
propriety and a hearty sympathy with amiableness and 
excellence. That none were numbered amongst his 
friends but the pious and the good, the spotless sancity 
of his own life will not allow us to doubt. Indeed, 
had this not been the case, he could not have devoted 
himself to the great duties of his mission, with the 
zeal and activity which uniformly marked his conduct. 
Unworthy friendships always impede us in the discharge 
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of our duties, by drawing us into pursuits and practices, 
which we neither like nor approve, but in which we 
join from a weak compliance with the inclinations of a 
friend. How different are our feelings, how superior 
is our conduct, when the friends of our bosom are the 
amiable and excellent of the earth! When those, with 
whom we delight to take sweet counsel, speak to us 
only in the language of purity and virtue! When, 
every time that we are thrown into their society, we 
feel our hearts inspired with holier wishes and more 
exalted aims. 

There are some, who, from early connexion and 
the ties of kindred, have a natural place in our affec- 
tions; and for these guardians of our infancy, the kind 
and gentle heart preserves an inextinguishable fondness 
through all the periods of existence. ‘The remembrance 
of all that is due to those who supported and protected 
us in childhood, the recollection of a thousand little 
favors and attentions, which smoothed the opening 
pathway of life, and gladdened with the light of love 
the morning of our days,—all these soft and grateful 
images cling to the pious and affectionate soul, with an 
enduring constancy, to the close of existence, and bind 
around our hearts, with ties that can never be dis- 
solved, the memory of our earliest and most disinter- 
ested friends. ‘That our blessed Redeemer, with all 
the purity and elevation of his universal benevolence, 
was not insensible to these stirrings of natural affection , 
and that, in return, he was the object of his kindred’s 
warmest love, we learn from various indications of his 
history: and we have seen, that one of the last acts of 
his life, was to commend a weeping parent to the care 
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of a beloved disciple. How impressively such instances 
teach us, that the most ardent patriotism, and the 
most comprehensive philanthropy, do not demand the 
sacrifice of more partial affections or of domestic ties! 
When we behold, so beautifully exemplified, in the 
Saviour of mankind, the duties of an affectionate son, 
a sympathizing relative, and a tender friend, how severe 
a. condemnation is indirectly pronounced on those, who, 
while they labor ostentatiously in the walks of public 
charity, are unkind and unamiable in the bosom of their 
families—in the sanctuary of a home! 

It does not, however, appear, that the partialities of 
our divine Master were limited to the circle of his 
kindred, ‘‘Jesus,’”’ says the sacred historian, ‘loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.” Jn these excel- 
lent persons, probably, our Saviour experienced a con- 
geniality of temper, a sympathy with his feelings, and 
a willingness to concur with, his views, which formed 
the bond of the strong and steadfast friendship that 
subsisted between them. All mankind were, indeed, 
the objects of his tenderest regard; he lived for the 
good of the human race: but that all-embracing love, 
which was bounded by no limits but those, of society 
itself, was not the less ardent, or the less, effectual, 
because it retreated, occasionally, for comfort) and. 
refreshment, into the bosom of a friend, and rested 
from its public labors in the peaceful: solace of 
domestic intercourse. ‘Such retreats from, care and, 
persecution, sweetened by the converse of kind and. 
sympathizing friends, were necessary to recruit the 
exhausted frame, and perhaps the almost sinking’ 
spirit, of our Redeemer. ‘l’o those, in whose affection 
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he had the most unbounded confidence, he freely im- 
parted his thoughts and unbosomed his griefs: with 
them he discoursed on the great and momentous pur- 
poses of his mission, and bewailed the infatuated obsti- 
nacy of his countrymen: with them he delighted to 
expatiate on the goodness and mercy of their common 
God and Father, and sought relief to his oppressed and 
sorrowing heart in the fervent outpourings of pious 
trust and gratitude and praise. 

And this consideration leads me to observe, that the 
friendships of our Lord—all the pleasant sympathies, 
which bound him to his kindred and acquaintance— 
were blessed and cherished by the hopes and principles 
of his religion. It is under this sacred influence alone, 
that our friendships too, my fellow-Christians,—even 
those in which we now find our sweetest solace and 


delight—can survive, pure from corruption, exempt 


from coldness and disgust, amidst the ever-changing 
scenes of this mortal life. 

I honor not with the name of friendship that cold- 
hearted and conventional union, which springs from an 
accidental association in the same rank of life or circle 
of acquaintance ; still less from a participation in the 
same frivolous and vicious pleasures: that only [ call 
friendship, which results from the mutual perception of 
amiable and worthy qualities; which is rooted in 
mutual trust and affection; which grows out of an 
intimate communion of every thought and feeling, and 
a hearty sympathy in whatever is great, noble and 
excellent: when these are the qualities on which our 
friendships rest, religion—the pure and amiable reli- 
gion of Jesus—secures their permanence. ‘The events of 
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life may separate to distant regions the friends, whose 
hearts are united by this sacred tie; but they cannot 
sever the tie itself; they cannot destroy affections 
which are entwined with the best and purest feelings of 
our nature, and which draw their strength and nou- 
rishment from the hopes of Christianity. 

It may be, those, who were friends in youth, are 
cast by Providence upon a far different state of worldly 
circumstances in the future allotments of life; yet 
altered scenes, and higher hopes, and new connexions, 
will not corrupt the faithfulness of a heart, whose early 
friendships were founded on virtuous sympathy and con- 
secrated by the principles of religion. If, amidst the 
untoward changes of the world, the companion of our 
early years—the bosom-friend of our youth—still 
retain his worth unchanged ; if his heart be now as 
good and as pure as it ever was—let us meet himin what- 
ever circle we may, while one spark of true worth and 
nobleness warms our bosom, we shall never slight him 
or pass him by, because, on the ever-shifting scale of hu- 
man affairs, Providence has depressed him and exalted 
us. If our friendship was formed and matured under 
the united influence of virtuous sympathy and religious 
feeling, why these estranged looks? this cold and altered 
manner? Not one of the qualities by which it was at 
first recommended to our hearts, is gone—is altered. 
A generous soul—an unblemished life—pure tastes and 
lofty principles—these are qualities which can never 
lose their value ; they carry with them the blessing of 
the Almighty now, and are linked by an indissoluble 
chain with the rewards of immortality. 

There is one other point of view, in which I must 
not omit to exhibit the pious and affectionate spirit of 
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our Lord. No one surely ever felt a firmer confidence in 
the hopes of an immortal existence—no one, a more 
unbounded trust in the universal agency and merciful 
providence of God—than He, who was expressly com- 
missioned to reveal the truths of religion to mankind ; 
yet we see him softened by the presence of affliction, 
and yielding to the tenderness of his nature at the grave 
of a friend. In the beautiful simplicity of Scripture 
language, “Jesus wept.” In the character of our 
divine Teacher, there is nothing hard and stoical ; allis 
kind, gentle and affectionate. Religion in him seemed 
only to add new tenderness and delicacy to his benevo- 
lent emotions. It is true, he had the firmest trust in 
the mercies of God—he had the fullest assurance, not 
only of a general resurrection at the last day, but of 
his own power, at that very time, to raise his departed 
friend from the dead ; and yet he wept over his grave. | 

We are not then forbidden, by the compassionate 
spirit of our religion, to indulge the luxury of tears, 
when ties of earthly affection are dissolved by death. 
The solemn idea of God—the overwhelming sense of. 
his almighty power—the conviction of our own weak- 
ness—the recollection of former happy days, that we 
have spent with our friends on earth—and the fond de- 
‘sire of future and neverending reunion with them in 
heaven—these are considerations so grand and so awful, 
that they open all the sources of our moral sensibility, 
and moved even our Redeemer to tears. Yet such are 
not tears of bitterness and agony; they have in them 
a sweetness and gentleness, that relieves the bursting 
heart from which they flow ; they are a silent attesta- 
tion to the richness of our consolations, and the subli- 
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mity of our hopes; they only prove, that the soul has 
not been hardened by the world, but is still susceptible 
of the best and holiest influences of religion. 
_ Friendship, my Christian friends, has been merci- 
fully granted to us by God, to solace and gladden our 
pilgrimage through a world of care and sorrow; and 
the example of our Saviour may satisfy us, that it is an 
enjoyment, not incompatible with the discharge of our 
public duties; a blessing, from which the wisest and 
most virtuous will derive the greatest improvement and 
the truest comfort. 

And you, my younger hearers, seek not your friends, 
I beseech you, among the giddy and the dissipated ; 
let not a communion in vicious pleasures and frivolous 
pursuits be dignified by you with the honored name 
of friendship. Let your connexions be formed and 
cherished in the pure and generous spirit of Christianity. 
Picture to your minds—and with rapture contemplate— 
the mild, gentle and affectionate character of Christ, 
as the perfect model of all that a friend should be, and 
a friend should desire. By this exalted standard form 
your sentiments and your taste; to all that is best, 
purest and noblest in human nature—let your feelings 
and your affections continually aspire. So shall you 
partake of the sweetest pleasures, that are reserved for 
men in this preparatory state of being; and so, when 
you are summoned hence, those kind affections, which 
have cheered and refreshed you under the sorrows of 
life, shall bestow a new tenderness and interest on the 
hopes of a blessed immortality. 
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PRAYER. 


Ever gracious Father and Friend of all Thy crea- 
tures! we thank ‘Thee for having breathed into our 
souls a spirit of kindness and sympathy, and made us 
capable of the consolations and enjoyments of Christian 
friendship. Forgive us the many instances, in which 
we have permitted our passions and our weaknesses to 
unfit us for making a right use and grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the manifold bounties of Thy providence and 
grace; and grant us, Thy children, unto whom Thou 
hast vouchsafed the aids and influences of Thy Holy 
Word, so to meditate on the commandments and walk 
in the footsteps of our blessed Lord, whom Thou hast 
set forth as an example unto all generations of true 
holiness and perfection, that we may diligently seek the 
end of our calling here on earth, and earnestly strive, 
under Thy blessing and in the cultivation of a Christian 
temper and conduct, to qualify ourselves for the enjoy- 
ment of ‘Thy favor in a life to come. 

We thank Thee, that Thou hast not made the ser- 
vice of ‘Thee, our God, a hard and grievous task, but 
hast blended with our duties, and brought under the 
influence of our religion, the most delightful sympathies 
and sweetest charities of our nature. May all the duties 
and enjoyments of earth prepare us for the nobler duties 
and more exalted enjoyments of heaven! Amidst the 
vexations and distractions of this world, may we bind 
on our hearts ‘hy Gospel of peace and love. Suffer us 
not, we entreat Thee, to be overcome by the unkindness 
and ingratitude which we sometimes experience from 
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our fellow-men ; but dispose and enable us, O Thou uni- 
versal Father, to overcome evil with good—and to refresh 
and console ourselves, under disgust and disappointments, 
with the gentle and soothing converse of kindred and 
friends. Keep alive in our hearts the flame of universal 
benevolence ; and grant that no partialities and no 
attachments may ever lead us to forget, that we and all 
our kindred and our friends are children of Thee, our 
Heavenly Father, and members of one greatfamily, which 
Thou hast caused to dwell together on the face of the 
earth. Almighty Father! keep us evermore in Thy fear 
and love; support us, by the consciousness of ‘Thy pre- 
sence, in the hour of death; and {crown us with Thy 
everlasting favor, as disciples of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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SERMON XIX. 


THE UNION OF RELIGION WITH FRIENDSHIP 
RECOMMENDED. 


Psalm lv. 14. 


“WE TOOK SWEET COUNCIL TOGETHER, AND WALKED UNTO THE HOUSE 
OF GOD IN COMPANY.” 


“‘Noruine doth countervail a faithful friend,’ says 
the son of Sirach, ‘and his excellency is invaluable. 
A faithful friend is the medicine of life, and they that 
fear the Lord shall find him.” Is there a heart that 
does not feel and confess with fervor, the truth and 
beauty of the wise man’s saying? Is there an indi- 
vidual in whom it can fail to excite, if not some pre- 
sent joy, at least some tender recollection and fond 
regret? Is there a man who has never felt his soul 
exhilarated within him, his drooping spirit cheered and 
soothed, by the balmy and medicinal influences of 
friendship? Such an one, [ trust, is rarely to be met 
with. The soul of man was never designed to remain 
pent up in cold unsympathizing abstraction, within the 
prison of the body. It goes forth naturally to meet 
and mingle with its kind. It seeks for friendship and 
sympathy as its needful sustenance. It pants for them 
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as the hart after the water brooks, and the mercy 
of God forbids that they should be altogether with- 
holden from any. To take friendship from life, would 
indeed be, to take the sun, the principle of life, from 
the world. It would be to convert this large and popu- 
lous earth into a wide-spread desert waste; for, as it 
has been beautifully said by one who seems to have 
known the value of society, though his powerful and 
well-stored mind could never have allowed him to feel 
the vacancy of solitude, ‘‘a crowd is not company, and 
faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a 
tinkling cymbal, where there is no love. It is a mere 
and miserable solitude to want true friends, without. 
which the world is but a wilderness.” ‘* Whosoever,” 
observes the same writer, ‘‘in the frame of his nature 
and affections is unfit for friendship, taketh it of the 
beast, and not from humanity.”* Such sentiments, I 
believe, are almost universal. Perhaps there is not a 
single heart that does not give a responsive beat, feeble 
though it may sometimes be, when the praises of friend- 
ship are the theme. ‘The unfortunate mortal, we may 
hope, is no where to be found, who has never felt the 
bliss of fancying himself beloved—who has’ never 
known what it is, to relieve the oppressive fulness of 
the overjoyed or deeply dejected spirit, by the’ free 
communications of confiding friendship. 

Some unsocial beings there may be, who look but 
seldom for relief of this kind; some who are contented, 
for the most part, to live shut up within themselves, to’ 
journey through the world’ enveloped’ in a cloud of 
their own raising, through the folds of which, unseen, 


*See Lord Bacon’s Essay on Friendship. 
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they mark, in gloomy silence, what passes without, nor 
long for the friendly recognition or the cordial grasp ; * 
—men, whose minds can bear to sit solitary, from day 
to day, in the dark corners of the corporeal dungeon, 
content to gratify a selfish curiosity, by glancing the 
eye, now and then, on the moving scenes beyond, at a 
safe distance, through the casement. Such men there 
have been, but they are rare; and even these will be 
found to have their more intimate associates, their 
hours, or at least moments, of openness and confidence, 
their occasional overflowings of sympathy. All, of 
every class, and of every variety of temper and dispo- 
sition, will be found, at one time or other, to bear 
Witness to the power and excellency of friendship. 
The man of enterprize and action, seeks for a friend 
to assist and strengthen him in the execution of his 
projects; the man of study and retirement requires a 
friend, to whom he may impart his knowledge, unfold 
the order of his ideas, and communicate the results of 
his contemplations; youth seeks for friendship, to 
guide its energies and share its transports; old age, 
to support its infirmities and cheer its decline ; friend- 
ship attends upon virtue as an inseparable companion ; 
and even vice is restless and uneasy without her 
fancied countenance. It isa truth, then, which requires 
no elaborate proof, that ‘* a faithful friend is the 
medicine of life :” our hearts acknowledge that it is so. 
But let us not forget the sequel of the proverb, ‘ and 
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they that fear the Lord shall find him.” Perhaps the 


wise man might mean to assert nothing more in these 
words, than that a faithful friend is a treasure so inva- 
luable, as to be reserved by Heaven for its peculiar 
favorites alone. They will bear, however, a higher 
and more excellent meaning, without any violence of 
interpretation, as conveying the important truth, too 
little attended to, that religion is a most valuable ingre- 
dient if not an essential requisite, in true friendship. 
‘That this is intended, seems, indeed, to be indicated by 
the words of the following verse: ‘“‘ Whoso feareth the 
Lord, shall direct his friendship aright, for as he is, so 
shall his neighbour be also.” And, in another passage 
of the same beautiful work, we find advice evidently 
dictated by a similar conviction. ‘ Be continually,” 
says the author, “with a godly man, whom thou 
knowest to keep the commandments of the Lord, 
whose mind is according to thy mind, and who will 
sorrow with thee if thou miscarry.” Religion, then, in 
the opinion of the son of Sirach, was essential to the 
usefulness, if not to the existence, of friendship. In 
the words of my text, we have the testimony of David, 
that it will make no mean contribution to its sacred 
and substantial pleasures. His friend had deserted 
him. He reflects, with all the bitterness of wounded 
affection and disappointed hope, on his cruelty and 
ingratitude. ‘It was not,” he exclaims, “ an enemy 
that reproached me, then I could have borne it; neither 
was it he that hated me, that did magnify himself 
against me, then | would have hidden myself from him ; 
but it was thou, the man of my esteem, my pride, and 
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my familiar friend.”* It was natural, surely, that 
to the mind of the Psalmist, thus affected, the most 
delightful hours of that intimacy, which he had once 
enjoyed with his friend,—the highest pleasures in 
which they had mutually participated,—the most inter- 
esting subjects of their sympathy, should spontaneously 
suggest themselves. And what think you, my bre- 
thren, were these ? What sweets of friendship flown 
claimed the earliest regrets? ‘‘ \Ve took sweet counsel 
together,” says he, ‘and walked to the house of God in 
company.” 

In reflecting upon the friendship so cruelly severed, 
it was to David’s mind a most affecting consider- 
ation, that it had been consecrated, as it were, at 
the altar of religion,—cemented by a participation in 
the same sacred rites, and the sympathetic expression 
of the same devotional feelings. They had bowed 
down together in the presence of the Majesty of 
Heaven ; they had discoursed with one another of His 
glory and’ His excellency ; and this pure and delightful 
pleasure, which, it might have been hoped, would have 
strengthened as well as sanctified their union, was to 
be enjoyed no more. Such was the sorrowful reflection 
of the Royal Bard. How happens it, then, that in the 
formation of modern friendships—friendships between 
Christians too, religious sympathy, which might con- 
tribute so essentially to their value, which might at 
once strengthen, and sweeten, and adorn them, is so 
seldom sought for, or even desired? Is it not the fact, 
that, in the progress, no less than the formation, of 


* See Geddes’s Translation of the 55th Psalm. 
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such friendships, this subject, the most interesting that 
the mind of man can conceive, is, for the most part, 
either thoughtlessly neglected, or purposely avoided 
If religion—-I mean to speak not merely of the doctrinal 
and speculative, but more especially of the practical and 
essential parts of it,—be supremely interesting to us in 
our personal, it ought not surely to be less so in our 
social, character. If it be “‘ the one thing needful ”’ to 
us, as individuals,—as brethren and friends we cannot 
justly deem it a matter of indifference. That which 
we regard as an essential ingredient of our own happi- 
ness, we must feel anxious, when we have the power, to 
communicate to those whom we love. 

Friendship, considered as the medicine of life, as the 
source of pure and rational enjoyment in this infancy of 
our being, possesses no mean value ; but how infinitely 
is that value enhanced, when we regard it as the guide 
to immortality! Who would be satisfied to be a friend 
for time, when he might be one for eternity? Who 
would rest contented to minister to a mere temporary 
gratification, When he might impart a solid, substan- 
tial, never-fading bliss? Look around, my brethren, 
upon those who are dear to you. What is it you wish 
for them? very blessing, your hearts reply, that a 
bounteous God can bestow,—bliss, pure, and strong, - 
and permanent. ‘Teach them, then, by your example 
and by your conversation, by the reverence with which 
you speak of God’s awful perfections, by the gratitude 
with which you make mention of his overflowing 
mercies, by the firm confidence which yon express in 
his glorious promises,—only teach them to love God, 
with pure hearts, fervently, and the most ardent wishes 
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that you can frame for their happiness will be realized. 
Truth is always beautiful and lovely ; but religious 
truth has a dignity and interest peculiar to itself. 
Who shall estimate its possible effects, when displayed 
in its native power, and urged home to the heart by 
the voice of a friend, at those seasons when the heart 
is warmest, and most susceptible of every virtuous 
impression? Were it not for the pernicious influence 
of false shame, which has often led even the wise and 
good, from a fear of being thought hypocritical or 
righteous overmuch, to withhold the honest expression 
of their best and purest feelings, the voice of virtuous 
friendship might have early reclaimed and persuaded 
many a lost sinner,—invigorated and warmed, with the 
holy glow of piety and benevolence, many a cold and 
lifeless Christian. ‘* He who turns a sinner from the 
error of his way,” saysan Apostle, ‘shall save a soul 
from death, and cover a multitude of sins.”” This is 
an affecting consideration, and should actively influence 
our conduct, however remote and unconnected with 
us by ties of love or kindred the fellow-being who is 
the subject of it; but should this fellow-being be a 
friend, how unspeakably is the interest increased ! 
Glorious office, to save the soul of a friend from death 
to open for a friend the gates of paradise! Blessed 
and happy privilege, to make the partners of our 
earthly journey our associates forevermore! ‘This 
privilege every one may exercise and enjoy, in a 
greater or less degree, who is careful to cultivate in 
himself, and to carry with him into the familiar inter- 
courses of social life, the purifying spirit of religion, 
_ Even where there is most virtue, such is the frailty of 
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our nature, that many faults will still exist, both in 
ourselves and those who are dear to us, the removal, or 
even partial correction, of any one of which cannot but 
prove an everlasting benefit. Every deficiency in moral 
excellence, in the degree in which it prevails, must 
render him who discovers it, not merely unworthy, but 
incapable, of partaking the pure and perfect happiness, 
designed for the purely and perfectly virtuous. All 
those defects of temper and disposition which the disci- 
pline of this world fails to remove, will remain, we 
must suppose, still to be done away,—to delay, there- - 
fore, or to lessen, so long as they continue, the happi- 
ness of heaven. He, then, who releases the mind of a 
friend from the bondage of a single sin, advances him 
one degree farther, a degree which he can never lose, in 
the infinite progress to perfection: by a milder and 
more delightful process he renders needless the puri- 
fying but painful discipline of chastisement: he is the 
hastener and the heightener of his friend’s everlasting 
joy. How little, then, does he understand of the true 
value of that influence which friendship gives, who 
makes it his highest aim to minister to the temporal 
wants, the short-lived gratifications, or the trifling amuse- 
ments, of the beloved associate, whose immortal mind 
he might inform with wisdom and with virtue, and 
assist to qualify for a joyful admission into that world 
which flesh and blood cannot inherit. 

Nor let us falsely imagine, that we are at liberty to 
act as we please in this respect. ‘The mutual influence 
that we have over each other, by means of those strong 
and delightful sympathies which God has implanted 
in our breasts, is a talent, and a most valuable and 
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important one, for the use of which we are strictly 
accountable to him. If we abuse this talent, or bury 
it in a napkin,—if we exert not this influence to the 
noblest purposes,—if we dare to squander these trea- 
sures of the heart, which, rightly employed, might 
purchase ‘‘everlasting habitations” for ourselves and 
for our friends, upon the trifles of earth and time, our 
guilt and our condemnation will indeed be great. 
Conscience, if we reflect for a moment on the subject, 
will pronounce our sentence. Suppose a friend upon 
the bed of death—suppose him even suddenly severed 
from you by the fortunes of life—is it no cause_ of 
sorrow and self-accusation, that you have suffered him 
to depart unblessed with any abiding memorial of your 
love? ‘That, when you shall appear together before 
the awful judgment-seat of God, all traces of your 
connexion shall have vanished forever with the 
fleeting shadows of time? ‘The case, had you acted 
otherwise, might have been very different. ‘ Father,” 
he might have had the power to say, “ this was indeed 
my friend. He told me of Thy perfections, and he 
taught me to love ‘Thee; he spake to me of the 
Saviour whom ‘Thou didst send, and persuaded me to 
follow in his footsteps; he admonished me with truth 
and tenderness of my faults, and besought me, as | 
valued ‘Thy favor, and his friendship, and my own 
salvation, to turn from them. If I now stand in Thy 
presence, a forgiven sinner, and rejoice in the light of 
Thy countenance, it is to him, under Thy favor 
and blessing, that I owe it; for ‘we took sweet 
counsel together,’ and ‘ walked to the house of prayer 
in company,’ and ‘spake often one to another, as those 
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who feared tlie Lord.’ Religion sanctified and blessed 
our earthly intercourse. ‘ Father of mercies,’ (might he 
have pleaded,) ‘if it be ‘Thy will, suffer not our inter- 
course to be interrupted now; let not remaining 
frailty separate between us ; but, if it be possible, give 
me my friend.’ ” 

O foolish mortal! to neglect to secure such a sup- 
porter in thy hour of need—such an advocate against thy 
day of trembling! But, what, if thou hast been worse 
than negligent,—if thou hast ministered to the follies, — 
if thou hast corrupted the virtues,—if thou hast confirmed 
the vices, of thy friend, of him who loved thee, and 
sat at thy table, and drank of thy counsel like water ? 
Unhappy man! hast thou not sins enough of thme own 
to answer for P—hast thou not sorrows enough of thine 
own to bear? How shalt thou endure to hear the 
groans, the lamentations, the bosom-rending sorrows 
of him, whose hope thou hast cut off, whose bud 
of light thou hast blighted, whose stream of happiness 
thou hast polluted at its source. ‘Then indeed shalt 
thou exclaim, with bitter anguish, ‘If it was an enemy, 
I could have borne it; but it was mine own familiar 
friend.”?’ O think—ye who in your mis-named friend- 
ships despise religion,—ye who scruple not to pollute 
the virtue of those whom ye profess to love—think what 
ye are doing, and have mercy upon the objects of your 
cruel kindness, if ye will not upon yourselves. With 
religion, friendship is an everlasting possession ; in 
oriental phrase, ‘“ beautiful as the dawn rising on the 
obscurity of night, precious as the water of immor- 
tality issuing from the land of darkness.” It is indeed 
a cup mingled by the hand of God himself, and pre- 
sented by him to the most favored of his children, 
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bringing joy to the heart, and life to the soul, of him who 
quaffs it. _ But what is friendship wethout religion? It 
is at best but a fleeting and transient good—a meteor, 
that sheds a momentary light ~pon our path, which 
the eager eye has no sooner caught than it vanishes 
forever—a cup of sweets, dashed from the lips almost 
before it can be tasted. It may be worse. Friendship 
without religion may prove the bane, instead of the 
blessing, of life—its influences, poisonous instead of 
“medicinal. Nor is this unlikely to be the case. 

On the subject of religion it is impossible to be, or 
to appear, altogether indifferent. If we are not with 
her, we must be at least partially against her. If your 
friend, the depository of all your other thoughts, 
never hears the sacred truths of religion from your 
lips, it will not surely be an unnatural conclusion 
that you never think of them; and if you never think 
of them, what must he suppose, but that you do 
not deem them worthy of your thoughts? ‘ Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth will speak,” not 
always to the world indeed, but in the ear of friend- 
ship without fail. ‘The subject can have little interest 
for ourselves, on which we never feel impelled to con- 
verse with those we love. 

On this topic, therefore, and in this relation, even 
silence is dangerous, since it may be naturally and 
probably ascribed to indifference, if not to infidelity. 
Nor is this all: in the intercourses of friendship the 
parties naturally endeavor to recommend themselves 
to each other by mutual compliance; but where the 
guiding and controlling influence of religion is ab- 
sent, such compliance, it is greatly to be feared, will 
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often be extended to cases where it is not innocent; 
where it is positively wrong, and must therefore prove 
directly injurious to the moral health of the in- 
dividual. How strong is the temptation often felt 
to leave unreproved, if not to cherish by indul- 
gence, the follies, the foibles, and the evil propensities 
of those, whose good-will we are anxious to conciliate. 
To flatter the self-delusion of frail and sinful men, to 
supply fuel for their passions, and food for their vices, 
though a most unworthy, is not unfrequently a sure 
and easy, method of obtaining their present regard. 
Cases are constantly occurring, in which falsehood, if 
we can condescend to use it, may serve to draw closer 
the attachment, which honest plain-spoken truth would 
alienate. ‘Too many are there who have the weakness 
and folly to prefer the deceitful kisses of an enemy, to 
the faithful wounds of a friend. ‘This friendship of the 
world, however,—this_ self-seeking, soul-destroying 
friendship, it becomes us to recollect, is enmity with God. 
How strong soever the temptation, we must not gratify 
our friends by any compliance that would injuriously 
affect their moral welfare. Even silence is criminal, 
when speech might show them their true characters, 
and supply them with the means and motives of im- 
provement. For the sake of ourselves, therefore, and 
of the objects of our love, let us cultivate the spirit of 
religious sympathy, under the influence of which, we 
shall feel it a most sacred duty to watch over eack 
other’s moral and spiritual interest, and thus to render 
our mutual regard productive of eternal blessings. 
There is not a more glorious sight before the throne of 
God, than when friends and fellow-christians, in sacred 
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fellowship of love, approach the presence of the uni- 
versal Father, sympathize with all their hearts in the 
admiration of his perfections, and unite with all their 
powers in obedience to his will. Formed upon the 
principles and guided by the spirit of religion, true 
friendship is perhaps the richest blessing that this 
world has in its power to bestow. Should the Giver 
of all good place it within our reach, may we receive it 
with pious gratitude, watch over it with unceasing care, 
and preserve it unto life eternal Amen. 


PRAYER. 


O Atmicuty Gop, our Father who art in heaven, 
we thank ‘Thee that ‘Thou hast made us of one blood to 
dwell together on the face of the earth. We regard it 
as one of the brightest proofs of ‘Thy paternal love and 
mercy, that Thou placest the solitary in families, and 
unitest men with their fellow-men in the close bonds of 
brotherhood and friendship. Blessed be Thy name for 
those benevolent affections and kindred sympathies 
which Thou hast planted in our breasts, by which we 
are led to seek our own happiness in the promotion of 
each other’s welfare. Impressed with a deep sense of 
our accountability to Thee for the use of all ‘Thy gifts, 
may we value and improve, as a precious talent, the 
influence which we possess over the minds and hearts of 
those with whom ‘Thou hast connected us in the rela- 
tion of social life. For the sake of the brethren and 
friends whom we love, may we sanctify ourselves, that 
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they also may be sanctified through the truth. By an 
unreserved and faithful obedience to the first and great 
commandment of ‘Thy law, may we be rendered capable 
of obeying perfectly the second, which is like unto it. 
May our love of Thee give purity, and strength, 
and permanence to our love of our neighbor. May 
we be one with Thyself and with Jesus Christ 
Thy beloved Son, that we may find it a benefit and a 
blessing to be one with each other. May our friends be 
Thy friends, O Lord, and may they and we be mutual 
helpers of each other’s faith, and hope, and joy. Forbid © 
it, gracious Father, that by word or deed we should 
stain the innocence or impair the virtue of any one of 
those whom we hold dear. Rather by a pure and holy 
example, and a conversation such as becometh the 
Gospel, may we endeavor to build them up in the love 
and practice of all righteousness: and may they act the 
like faithful part by us, withholding no word in season, 
whether of wise counsel, kind encouragement, or whole- 
some reproof, by which we may be instructed in the 
knowledge of our duty, or supplied with additional 
means and motives to perform it. O Lord God, hear 
our prayers, and bless our mutual exertions for each 
other’s welfare ; and what, through our ignorance and 
frailty, we cannot do for ourselves and for those who 
claim an interest in our petitions, do Thou, both for us 
and them. Thou alone art all-wise to know, and all- 
powerful to supply, the wants that Thy children feel. 
Asa Father, Thou lovest and carest for us always: to 
Thee, therefore, in the full assurance of faith and hope, 
we humbly commit our joint and separate interests, 
ascribing unto Thee, as fellow-disciples of Jesus Christ 
Thy beloved Son, glory in the highest. Amen. 


SERMON XxX. 
Part II. 


THE UNION OF RELIGION WITH FRIENDSHIP 
RECOMMENDED. 


Psalm lv. 14. 


“WE TOOK SWEET COUNSEL TOGETHER, AND WALKED UNTO THE HOUSE 
OF GOD IN COMPANY.” 


[nx a former discourse from these words, I addressed 
to you some observations on the value of religion as an 
ingredient of friendship. In estimating the worth of a 
possession, we should always consider, not merely the 
present pleasure which it affords, but also the future 
good which it can purchase or insure. It is with 
friendship as with life ; both are valuable and pleasant in 
themselves, and as such to be prized for their own sakes ; 
but look beyond them to their consequences; consider 
life as the appointed state of preparation for eternity, 
friendship as the spring of everlasting joys, and the 
commencement of an everlasting union, and the value 
and importance of both are infinitely raised in our 
estimation. But, that friendship may receive this infi- 
nite accession of value, it must be formed, we have 
seen, upon the principles and conducted in the spirit 
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of religion. Nor is it possible, it was farther observed, 
to remain safely or iv:1 ocently neutral on this subject. 
In the intimate intercourse of friendship, silence itself, 
where religion is concerned, is dangerous. ‘Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” A 
friend, at least, has a right to suppose that this is the 
case, and with him, therefore, such silence on our 
part will naturally seem to imply either doubt or indif- 
ference. Wherever, then, religious feeling exists, it is 
an indispensable duty of friendship, we concluded, to 
express, and, if possible, impart it; not only that we 
may exalt, enlighten, and refine, by the communica- 
tion; but also, that we may avoid the danger of posi- 
tively misleading those whom we love, and deceiving 
them as to the real state of our minds, on a subject of 
the deepest mutual and individual interest. In pursuing 
the subject, | propose to illustrate, more particularly, 
the power of religion to multiply and exalt the present 
pleasures, and to soften and console the present pains 
and sorrows, of friendship ; the ultimate value of which, 
we have already seen, it will so materially enhance. 

I. Religion will, in a very high degree, multi- 
ply and exalt the present pleasures of friendship. ‘To 
a few observations on this branch of my subject, 
allow me on the present occasion to invite your atten- 
tion. The pleasure of sympathy, we know, always 
bears a direct proportion to the magnitude and intrinsic 
interest of the subject by which it is excited. It will 
be readily granted, that when the subjects of our con- 
templation possess intrinsic dignity, when our thoughts 
themselves are high and employed upon high things, we 
feel greater pleasure in their interchange, and mark 
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with warmer satisfaction the sympathy of those whom 
we esteem. But for grandeur of extent and depth of 
interest united, where is the subject that will bear a 
moment’s comparison with religion? Reflect, I entreat 
you, how rich—how boundless—how magnificent—are 
the prospects which religion spreads before the mental 
eye. An infinite God, existing uncaused before all 
worlds, who always has been, never shall cease to be !— 
A God of infinite attributes; of power, wisdom, and 
goodness without limit, all of them displayed, in infinite 
varieties of form, throughout the immensity of space !— 
A God whose providence watches over all, ordains and 
brings to pass every one, even the minutest, of the in- 
finite multitude of appearances and events, regulating 
the nature and relations of each part, with an unerring 
view to the welfare of the mighty whole! A God 
whose hand is seen in all the phenomena of nature and 


of providence, whether “‘he sendeth his snow like 


wool, and scattereth the hoar frost like ashes,” or 
‘‘watereth the hills from his chambers, making the 
corn-ridges soft with showers, and blessing the springing 
thereof ;’’—whether “he maketh wide his desolations 
in the earth,”’ or ‘‘ causeth wars to cease unto the ends 
of the world, breaking the bow, and cutting the spear 
in sunder, and burning the chariot in the fire.” The 
nature, attributes, works, and providence of God— 
what a glorious field of elevating, cheering, soul-dilating 
speculation! Is there any object, | would ask you, my 
friends, that so completely fills the mind, any object so 
majestic and beautiful in itself, any that so often meets 
our view, as the God of nature? Every where we 
see the omnipresent goodness, in all places, at every 
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season. Now we behold Him in the mantling snow, 
and hear Him walking on the wings of the wind. 
Ere long, and we shall see, and hear, and feel His 
milder presence, in the sudden burst of vegetable life, 
in the spontaneous joys of the animal creation, in the 
sweet reviving notes of the feathered songsters, in the 
whispers of the breezes of Spring, and the softly falling 
verdure of her showers. 

Does the idea of a Being so great, and yet so good, 
fill our souls with astonishment and rapture? Why, 
then, should his holy name sit silent, and die upon our 
lips? Why should we not inform the minds of those 
we love with the same grand idea? Why should we 
not excite in their breasts the same delightful emotions ? 
You would adore your God, you say, in the silence of 
the soul, ‘‘ deep within the inmost heart.” Do so then; 
for it is well that you should: it is thus that you ought 
to worship the greatest and best of beings ;—but teach 
your friends to do so likewise. ‘Thus, even in the hour 
of silent adoration, you shall feel additional pleasure in 
the assurance of their sympathy with you. Strong 
feeling, | grant, is seldom voluble or noisy ; it never 
need be so; in the interchange of friendship, it is 
enough, if the workings of the mind are mutually dis- 
cerned ; this provided for, the more simply and mo- 
destly the knowledge is communicated, the better. But 
this must be provided for, since to conceal from your 
friends the best and mast delightful feelings of the heart, ° 
is to withhold from them the participation of those 
treasures of happiness, which is the very essence of 
friendship to wish and rejoice to communicate. Do 
you then seek a high and exalted subject, that your 
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communications of friendship may receive a correspond- 
ing exaltation and dignity P Only ask yourselves, what 
subject is comparable, in this view, with that which 
religion proposes—God, in all the unutterable glories of 
his nature,—in all the countless wide-spread wonders of 
his works and providence ? it is indeed exhaustless, and 
of exhaustless variety. ‘‘’Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the 


heavens, and Thy faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. 


Thy righteousness is like the great mountains. Thy 
judgments are a mighty deep. O Lord, Thou preserv- 
est man and beast. With Thee is the fountain of life. 
In Thy light shall we see light.” While He exists who 
is Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Love, neither the 
understanding nor the heart need ever want a sub- 
ject of enraptured contemplation. Let us cultivate 
the spirit of religion in our friendships, and never shall 
we have cause to lament the necessity of wasting our 
sympathies on trifling and unworthy subjects; never, 
while our lips can pronounce the words—O magnify 
the Lord with me, and let us exalt His name together.” 

Il. The pleasure which we take in the sympathy 
of our friends on any subject will be affected, not only 
by its inherent dignity and importance, but also by the 
relation which it bears to ourselves personally, by the 
individual interest, greater or less, which we have in it. 
Those circumstances and events in which we feel our- 
selves most immediately and deeply concerned; our 
prospects in life, for instance, our plans of usefulness or 
enjoyment, the fortunes and interests of our connex- 
ions, the characters and conduct of our friends,—these 
are the subjects which are reserved most carefully for 
the private ear of friendship, on which we look for 
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corresponding emotions of sympathy with the greatest — 
anxiety, and hail them with the most lively pleasure. 
‘To have the same desires and the same aversions,”’ 
has been said to constitute true friendship; to the 
perfection of which, therefore, it must be necessary, 
that these desires and aversions exist in corresponding 
strength, where the exciting causes are the same. The 
deeper the interest felt, and the more complete the 
sympathy, the greater will be the pleasure derived 
from it. But what is there of more essential impor- 
tance to our happiness than religion? Can any ques- 
tion more nearly affect us than that which inquires 
what is to be our lot, and where our dwelling-place, 
through all the ages of eternity? Can any knowledge 
be more desirable to us than the knowledge of Him, 
and of His will, who is the sole and supreme source 
both of good and evil,—on whom, as the Omnipotent 
Ordainer, depend, absolutely and uncontrollably, not 
merely our own fate and fortune, but the fates and 
fortunes of all whom we hold dear, both present and 
future, both temporal and eternal? Are we anxious 
about our prospects in life? Hverything future is in 
the hands of God :—About our plans of usefulness and 
enjoyment? ‘They are His, to prosper, or to frustrate 
utterly :—About the fortunes of our families and con- 
nexions? ‘They exist only by His good pleasure, and 
by Him alone shall the bounds of their habitation be 
decreed :—About the characters and interests of our 
dearest friends? They too, and all that they have, are 
God’s :—it is for Him to make them happy or miserable, 
to crown them with blessings, or overwhelm them with 
bitter sorrows, both in this world, and in that which is 
to come. 
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Religion is not only conversant about the grandest 
and most deeply interesting subjects ; it may be said to 
comprehend all, even the most minute; since all the 
issues of life and of death are from God,—of whom, in 
whom, by whom, and to whomare all things. Strange, 
then, that this grand, this deeply interesting, this all- 
comprehensive subject, which might so often call forth 
our best and most delightful feelings,—feelings of 
boundless love, joy, gratitude, hope, and resignation,— 
should be neglected as it is in the intercourses of friend- 
ship. Strange, that the disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, 
a prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all 
the people, the prophet that hath redeemed Israel, 
should so seldom commune, as they journey through 
life together, on the subject matter and foundation of 
their hope in him. Would they but do so, great might 
be the spiritual benefit. ‘Their friendship might be 
sanctified to high and holy purposes. In their com- 
Munings together and reasonings, Jesus himself might 
seem to draw near in spirit, and go with them. ‘Their 
hearts might burn within them as they journeyed 
along, and their eyes at length be opened to know him. 
Surely, in the word as well as the works of God, in the 
doctrines and promises of the Gospel, as well as the 
wonders and beauties of creation, we need not search 
in vain for subjects calculated to interest, most deeply, 
both the head and the heart of every individual, and 
worthy, therefore, to engage the warm and sympa- 
thetic attention of those who enjoy the privileges of 
friendship. 

III. I would observe, lastly, on this head, that, as the 
pleasures of religious sympathy are likely to be greater 
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in proportion to the superior dignity and deeper inte- 
rest of the exciting cause ; so also will they be height- 
ened by reflection on the purity and excellence of the 
source from which they spring. Combined pleasures 
heighten and improve each other. Do we receive grati- 
fication from a worthy object, from one which we know 
ought to excite it? The consideration of the worth of 
that object, and the moral approbation consequent there- 
on, increase the gratification. Sympathetic feelings of 
satisfaction and pleasure may be called forth very 
strongly by a trifling and unworthy cause; but when 
this is the case, such pleasure will unavoidably be dimi- 
nished by reflection; it will not bear examination ; 
it cannot stand the test of time. Not so the plea- 
sures of religious sympathy: the sources of these are 
always high and exalted; the subjects of them ever 
worthy the contemplation of the immortal soul. Those 
joys of friendship which have arisen from the mutual 
interchange of religious feeling, where such feeling 
has been pure and genuine, can suffer no dimimu- 
tion from the consideration of their source, and 
will never need to be repented of. If you seek for a 
subject on which you may commune long and freely, 
without dread of shame, without danger of excess, 
without fear of repentance, religion is that subject. In 
reviewing the blissful hours of friendship elapsed, 
sweetly will those dwell on your memory—never, 
assuredly, will you regret that you have known them, 
in which you “ took sweet counsel together” on sub- 
jects of the highest import, and “walked to the 


house of God in company,” in the sincere spirit of 
devotion. 
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Aumiecuty Gop, author of all our blessings, source 
of all our hopes, and spring of all our consolations, we 
bow before Thee with reverence, and desire to worship 
Thee with our whole hearts, in spirit and in truth. 
O draw near unto Thy servants in mercy, and assist us 
while we call upon Thy name. Thy name is holy, O 
Thou Most High, and there is no other being like unto 
Thee. The wonders of Thy wisdom, power, and love 
are seen in all places, at every moment. ‘There is no 
spot of the vast creation on which the dew of ‘Thy 
blessing does not descend, with refreshing and gladden- 
ing influence. Nothing is too great for Thy power to 
control, nothing is too mean for Thy goodness to bless. 
Thou guidest the motions of worlds, and watchest over 
the happiness of the meanest insect. ‘Thou rulest as 
God supreme amongst the nations, and when two or 
three are gathered together in Thy Son’s name, ‘Thou 
art present in the midst of them, to hear and to answer 
their righteous requests. Nota sparrow falleth to the 
ground without ‘Thee, and the very hairs of our head 
are numbered. We will praise thee, O God, for Thou 
art very great. We will love Thee, for Thou art very 
good. In all the mercies that have crowned our past 
lives, and in all the blessings that we still enjoy, we see 
Thy hand. Itis because ‘Thou hast been our Shepherd, 
that we have not wanted for any good thing. Thou 
hast cherished our mortal bodies with food and raiment, 
and sheltered them in peaceful habitations. Thou hast 
given us friends and relatives, to be companions to us 
on the journey of life, to make our joys greater and our 
sorrows less, by sharing and partaking them with us. 
Thou hast kindled the light of reason in our minds, and 
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to Thee we are indebted for the still brighter light of 
revelation, by which our moral darkness is dispelled, 
and we are taught to love Thee, as our Father, with 
our whole hearts, and our brethren even as ourselves. 
Blessed forever be Thy name that Thou hast sent ‘Thy 
beloved Son Jesus Christ into the world, that whosoever 
believeth in him, with a sincere and practical belief, 
may not perish, but have everlasting life. With his 
pure and perfect example to animate, his plain precepts 
to guide, and his consoling promises to comfort and 
support us, may we fear no evil, and feel no want. 
Looking unto him who lived and died for us, seeking 
Thine assistance, and mutually helping each other’s 
faith, may we have grace to go on our way rejoicing. 
May we do all that Thou commandest with diligence, 
and bear all that Thou ordainest without a murmur. 
Gracious Father, pardon our sins, and strengthen our 
good resolutions. Allow us to journey through what 
remains of our pilgrimage with calm and _ tranquil 
minds, to resign into ‘Thy hands all the things of time, 
and to fix our hearts upon the joys of eternity: and 
since we are all pursuing the same road, and have the 
same great object in view, may we cherish Christian 
sympathy, and do all that we can to strengthen each 
other, both in heart and hand. May our conversation 
be good to the use of edifying. May we take sweet 
counsel together, and speak often one to another, as 
those who fear Thee, and think upon Thy name, that 
we may all of us be Thine, O Lord, and that Thou 
mayest have mercy upon us in that day when Thou shalt 
make up ‘Thy jewels, and separate between the righte- 
ous and the wicked. We ask all for Thine infinite 
mercy’s sake, in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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SERMON XXII. 
Parr III. 


THE UNION OF RELIGION WITH FRIENDSHIP 
RECOMMENDED. 


Psalm lv. 14. 


“wk TOOK SWEET COUNSEL TOGETHER, AND WALKED UNTO THE HOUSE 
OF GOD IN COMPANY.” 


In my last discourse from these words, I treated of the 
power of religion to multiply and exalt the pleasures of 
friendship. ‘The nature of the subjects on which we 
sympathize, it was then remarked, will, of necessity, 
affect both the degree of our sympathy, and the plea- 
sure which it gives us. In proportion to the grandeur, 
the interest, the moral dignity, of the topics on which 
we hold communion with our friends, will be the delight 
which we shall derive from the accordance of their sen- 
timents and feelings with our own. But religion, it 
was observed, includes within itself a boundless variety 
of subjects, the most sublime, the most deeply inter- 
esting, the most worthy of contemplation, that can 
be submitted to the attention of the human mind. No 
species of sympathy, therefore, we concluded, can be 
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expected to excite higher or purer pleasure than reli- 
gious sympathy. 

Having thus treated of the power of religion to 
multiply and exalt the joys, I now proceed, as | pro- 
posed, to illustrate its inestimable value, as _ the 
assuager of the pains, and consoler of the sorrows, 
of friendship. Yes, my friends, the pains and sor- 
rows of friendship. It is not for mortal man to drink 
the cup of pleasure pure and unmixed. Even when 
the draught is sweetest, he finds that some drops of bit- 
terness have been infused into it—infused in mercy, to 
teach him that, though pleased and grateful, he must 
not be satisfied, until his thirst is quenched at the 
living stream, that rolls through the heavenly regions, 
by the. throne of God. For this reason it is, that no 
pleasures, springing from a human source, are without 
alloy, not even the purest and most exalted of which 
man is permitted to partake: for, alas! but little reflec- 
tion, but brief experience, is necessary to show us, 
that friendship has not only joys, but sorrows also, 
peculiar to itself. For what is it to have a friend? It 
is to have a second self, with whom you may perhaps 
live long in happy sympathy and union, but from whom 
it is no less possible, that absence may soon divide, or 
death may early and cruelly sever you. It is to live, as 
it were, in the life of another, in whose happiness you 
may often have occasion to feel happy, but in whose 
afflictions, it is more than probable, you will not unfre- 
quently be called upon to be sorrowful and to lament. 
It is to bear about in your own bosom, another’s con- 
science ; often, perhaps, to exult in his virtues, but 
sometimes doubtless to feel shame and grief, almost as 
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bitter as remorse, for his follies and his faults. It is to 
be united with one, who may reward your attachment 
by the corresponding strength and fidelity of his, but 
who may possibly be seduced by vice from the allegi- 
ance of virtuous attachment, and sting, as he deserts 
you, with the serpent tooth of ingratitude. These are 
the pains and sorrows of friendship, some of which, 
even in the most favorable circumstances, those who 
would taste its pleasures are doomed to bear; the ab- 
sence, the afflictions, the moral imperfections, the 
estrangement, the death, of a friend. Let us inquire 
whether religion cannot afford strong consolation un- 
der all—even the most afflictive—of these sorrows. 

I. In the tedious hours of absence, how pow- 
erful is the influence of religion to calm the anxie- 
ties, and keep alive the sympathies, of friendship. 
Friends who have a lively faith, a firm confidence in an 
omnipresent God, need never consider themselves as 
separate or far distant from each other. Mountains 
may intervene, oceans may roll between them; one 
may dwell on the bosom of the boundless deep, the 
other far inland, in the valley amongst the hills; yet are 
they not apart; they have a bond of union_of which 
the world thinks not; they are, and feel themselves, 
united in Him ‘who is never far from any one of us,” 
but “in whom,” at every instant of time, “we live, 
and move, and have our being.” -God is with them 
as their common father, benefactor, and friend. He is 
With them also as the benignant hearer of their mutual 
prayers and intercessions for each other: these, how 
distant soever the offerers, like flames of the same 
altar, meet and mingle as they ascend, an accepted 
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sacrifice before his throne. Others may hold a tardy 
intercourse by embassy or letter ; but they whose friend- 
ship religion has consecrated are daily one, in that God 
whose vital presence is felt always and every where, 
‘cin the void waste, as in the city full.” 

‘Think you, my friends, that the pious mother, when 
she sends the children of her love into a world beset with 
difficulties and dangers—when she accompanies them, 
perhaps, with lingering steps, to the confines of the pater- 
nal home, the shores of the green and peaceful spot of 
their nativity—when she gives them the parting bless- 
ing, and marks with tearful eyes the receding vessel 
that bears them from her view, to distant, it may be 
barbarous and inclement, climes,—when she resigns 
them from the bosom of domestic purity, to a society 
the influences of which are so often found fatally 
destructive—think you that, in that trying hour, she 
derives no comfort from her piety—from the reflection 
that when she cannot see them, God will see them; 
- that when she cannot know their absent sorrows, God 
will know them; that when her hand can no longer 
minister to their pains and sicknesses, the God of their 
fathers, a God of mercy and loving kindness, will still be 
their’s. Yes, my friends, these reflections do bring peace 
and comfort to the Christian mother’s bosom. As she 
returns to her dwelling, she lifts up her heart with 
gratitude, and commends her treasures with faith to 
the care of the Great Comforter. With assured and 
joyful confidence, her heart implores upon the objects 
of her love the fervent blessing of the Patriarch: ‘ God, 
before whom my fathers did walk, the God who fed me 
all my life long unto this day, the Angel who redeemed 
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me from all evil, bless the lads!” Are such comforts, 
then, peculiar to the mother or the father P Are they to 
be tasted only in the parental relation? Far from it. 
Every one who has absent friends, and believes in an 
omnipresent God, may enjoy them if he will. When 
the Apostle concluded each epistle to his converts with 
such breathings of pious love as these: ‘ Peace be to 
the brethren, and love, with faith, from God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ ;” “‘ Grace be with all them 
that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ;”? ‘* Now 
the Lord of Peace himself give you peace always by all 
means. ‘The Lord be with youall.” When, I say, he 
thus concluded his admirable epistles, his fervent soul 
acknowledged the power of religion to soothe the 
regrets and calm the anxieties of absence. 

II. Religion, I proceed to observe, will have power 
to console us when obliged to witness the temporal 
sufferings of those whom we love. Who is there that 
does not grieve to trace the expression of pain or sorrow 
in the countenance of a friend, especially when he feels 
himself unable to remove the source from which it 
springs ® A friend is cast down in the world, and we 
possess not the means of raising him,—he is assailed by 
calumnies, which, though we know their falsehood, we 
have not the power to refute,—he is tortured by disease, 
to which we can bring no relief; these, indeed, are 
severe trials, yet religion will teach us how to bear and 
to improve them. ‘A friend,” says the proverb, beau- 
tifully, “‘loveth at all times, and a brother was made 
for adversity.”. The proverb is true as it is beautiful. 
In affliction, the value of a friend or a brother is 
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hopes of despondency, who speaks cheerful words to 
dejection, who smooths the pillow of anguish, pours 
balm into every wound, and administers consolation 
’ under every sorrow. 

But how shall he discharge these duties aright, 
who is himself unmanned by the suffering which he 
witnesses? ‘The consoler has sometimes been known 
to need consolation, as much as the consoled,—the 
friend who should cheer, as much, nay, sometimes even 
more, than the object of his commiseration. ‘The 
dying Socrates discoursed calmly of the soul’s immor- 
tality, while the friends who came to comfort, sat 
weeping around him. To religion we must have 
recourse, to enable us to bear, with decent composure 
and manly fortitude, our friend’s calamities, no less 
than our own. Religion alone can satisfy us, when 
care, and grief, and anguish sit on the beloved asso- 
ciate’s brow, that there must be wisdom and mercy in ~ 
the infliction, even though we see it not. It is from 
her we learn that the Father of our race doth ‘ never 
willingly afflict or grieve his children,”’—that, ‘‘ He 
chastens them not for his own pleasure, but for 
their profit, that they may be made partakers of his 
holiness,’’—that, ‘‘ Whom he loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every child whom he receiveth,”—and that, 
‘«‘ These light afflictions, if duly improved by the patient 
and pious sufferer, shall work out for him a far more 
exceeding, even an eternal weight of glory.” ‘These, 
surely, are consolatory words to him who is called to 
witness the sufferings of a friend; words that may 
serve at once to console his own mind, and to suggest 
to him the best topics of consolation. ‘* Shall I mur- 
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mur,’ he will say, “at the dispensation, however painful, 
which is intended by my Father for my brother’s good ? 
Shall 1, by my own weakness, add to his, and swell the 
sorrows which it is my duty to soothe, and guide into 
their: proper channel? Shall [ not rather calm his 
troubled spirit by words of peace, and infuse strength 
into his fainting mind, and gently lead him to those 
fountains of joy and comfort that spring up for him in 
the Gospel” 

But there are cases, it will be said, where the pain 
and anguish only are perceived, and where the final 
cause of the affliction, (so far, at least, as the sufferer is 
concerned, ) is altogether hidden from the eye. Granted. 
Here, then, especially, is the aid of religion necessary to 
moderate the sorrows of sympathy ; for here the argu- 
ments of reason fail. She can point out no final cause, 
no moral end; but Religion assures us that there is, 
and must be, a sufficient one,—that afflictions never 
spring out of the dust, but are, in every instance, the 
appointment of Infinite Wisdom and Infinite Love,— 
that every dart has its destination from Him who 
careth always for the meanest of his children,—and 
that the sufferer himself shall, at no distant period, 
discern the reason why it pierced him, and bless the 
guiding hand of the God who sent it. Even, therefore, 
when the moral end of affliction is hidden from the view, 
Religion soothes the painful sympathies of friendship 
with the thought, that, in the hands of God, every 
apparent evil shall prove a real blessing at the last. 

Ill. I observe, that Religion will bring consolation 
to us, when suffering under a painful sense of the moral 
imperfections of our friends. Every man has some, if 
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not many, faults of temper and disposition, which, to 
the eye of intimacy, must be constantly recurring, and 
to that of friendship must be always painful. Even 
when virtue rules the breast, and the character is one 
which, on the whole, we warmly admire, we shall. still, 
from time to time, discover failings sufficiently great, to 
excite in the breast of the judicious friend a_ bitter 
pang of disappointment. Where are the friends, how- 
ever virtuous, who can say that the even tenor of 
their mutual happiness has never been disturbed, by 
the exhibition, on either side, of human frailty, by 
the irritations of passion, or the gusts of pride, or the 
wanton sallies of caprice ? Alas! none such are to be 
met with. Man is everywhere the same,—a_ being 
compounded of good and evil,—often, perhaps, under 
the influence of the former, but sometimes, also, suffer- 
ing the latter to predominate. By our friends, as well 
as ourselves, however excellent, however pure, the 
humbling confession must be made, “If we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us.” 

It is painful, certainly, to witness the imperfections 
of those who are dear to us; faults which darken the » 
lustre of their virtues, and follies which impair their 
title to the honors of wisdom. Yet this is a tax which 
friendship must pay for her pleasures. If we would 
exult in the virtues of a friend, we cannot refuse some- 
times to lament over his faults. We must not hope 
to taste the sweets of social intercourse, if we will not 
have the bitters that are always mingled with them. 
The flower and the thorn grow on one stalk ! both 
must be gathered, or neither. Religion herself will not 
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suffer us to feel indifferent to a friend’s imperfections ; 
but she will teach us how to bear with them. She will 
carry our view forward to that blessed country where 
sin and sorrow shall be no more, where the great enemy 
shall cease from troubling, and the good man, freed from 
the assaults of temptation, shall be at rest ; where every 
unamiable propensity shall be laid aside, every rugged- 
ness of temper and disposition shall be made smooth, and 
all the fretting and corroding influences of disease, and 
care, and disappointment shall cease forever. ‘Then 
shall the good qualities of the virtuous friend shine 
forth with unclouded lustre, and the attachment formed 
on earth, be continued in heaven, unalloyed by sorrow 
and undisturbed by sin. 

1VY. Even to him who mourns the utter moral de- 
gradation and consequent estrangement of a friend, 
religion will bring some comfort. She will soothe him 
with the consciousness of having done every thing to 
prevent a catastrophe so mournful. She will provide 
him with a sure refuge in that Friend who cannot be- 
come unworthy of him, and will not desert him. She 
will direct him to commit the interests even of the 
sinner, into the hands of that Good Being, whose 
abounding grace can call him back, and whose love is 
ever ready not only to meet and welcome the returning 
prodigal, but to aid the efforts of his penitence, and 
draw him towards Himself. She will find comfort for 
him in prayers and intercessions, which, even if they 
avail not for the unworthy object, will bring back their 
peace to the troubled mind of him who offers them. 
And should the unhappy cause of a sympathy so pain- 
ful be cut off in his sins, even then, perhaps, religion will 
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inspire a trembling hope, that, in the unsearchable 
depths of the Divine Love, there may be mercy for the 
sinner still; and that from the second or more dreadful 
death, though no covenant has made it sure, no 
word of promise spoken it, there may be a final resur- 
rection. For him that shal! remain impenitent in the 
great day of doom, I admit that I can find no cove- 
nanted mercy; beyond the outer darkness, revelation 
discovers to my eyes no light ; but reason and revelation 
both assure me that “‘ God is Love,” and in that truth 
it is not, I trust, presumption to see some ground of 
hope, even for those whose hopes appears to us, from the 
present limitation of our view, to set in darkness. » 

V. Once more, and in the last place, I observe, that 
religion, and religion only, will afford abundant conso- 
lation to him who sorrows for the death of a friend. 
The absent may return, the afflicted may be comforted 
and cheered, the wanderer may be brought back, and 
even the guilty converted ; but the dead are removed 
altogether from our view, they are hidden from us, and 
have no place ‘in all that’s done, beneath the circle 
of the sun.” ‘* Man dieth and wasteth away,” says _ 
disconsolate friendship, ‘“‘he giveth up the ghost, and 
where is her” Religion, my friends, religion alone 
can answer the question ; for it is she who teaches us 
that the dead who die in the Lord sleep in Jesus and 
are blessed. ‘I would not have you to be ignorant,” 
she says, ‘‘concerning them that are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not even as others who have no hope ; for if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also who sleep in Jesus will) God bring with him. 
Wherefore, comfort one another with these words.” 
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_ Were it not for consolations such as these, severe 
beyond expression would be the affliction of a friend’s 
death. Never to look again upon the countenance 
which always met us with the smile of welcome ;— 
never more to hear the accents of the voice, which to 
us still spoke the language of affection ;—never more 
to receive the generous communications of love and 
confidence, which for us flowed freely, and from us 
were never withheld ;—this, indeed, were misery. But 
Religion speaks a very different language to the heart 
of mourning friendship. She tells us that the separa- 
tion is but short, but momentary,—that the departed 
spirits of the good are in the bosom of God, and that 
our re-union with them, if we be worthy of it, shall 
take place ere long, and endure forever. | 
- Beloved brethren, such thoughts as these cannot 
but bring peculiar comfort and consolation to our 
hearts. May they sanctify as well as console them! 
at those seasons when the hand of God has been 
amongst us to chasten and bereave,—when the ties 
which bound us to dearly valued friends and fellow 
worshippers have been severed,—and we are left to 
‘Jament the loss of those with whom “we took sweet 
counsel together, and walked to the house of God in 
company.” hich of us, when the eye dwells mourn- 
fully on the vacant places that death has made in our 
Zion, can forbear to advert with joy to the sacred 
truth, that friendship, cemented by religion and vir- 
tue, however unexpectedly interrupted here, shall be 
renewed hereafter, in far happier circumstances, and 
prove a source of endless happiness when time shall 
be no more. From thoughts like these what comfort 
must the mourner feel, as he fondly dwells on the 
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memory of him in whose esteem and affection he rejoic- 
ed; and on whose recollected virtues, should he find 
grace to follow in his footsteps, he may ground the hope 
of a future renewal of his joy. 

Beloved, our friends are mortal ;—of this truth we 
have daily proof. Be it our care to see that our friend- 
ships are not mortal also. Let religion infuse into 
them a principle of life, and they will not die. Over 
that principle the grave shall have no power. ‘Though 
the dust must return to the earth as it was, the spirits 
of the wise and good shall rise unto God who gave 
them. ‘There shall they ever be with Him, and with 
Jesus the Son of His love, and with the kindred spirits 
of the just made perfect, forever and ever. 

To that blessed and glorious assembly may God, of 
His infinite mercy, grant that we may be united !—-° 
Amen. 


PRAYER, 


Atmicury and Ever-blessed God, how great and 
manifold are ‘Thy mercies to the children of men. They 
begin not with the day, they end not with the night; 
both day and night they are always with us. ‘Thou 
never ceasest to bestow, nor we to enjoy. Without 
Thee we could not feel a moment’s ease, or taste a 
moment’s happiness. But Thou art infinite love, and 
therefore our blessings and our joys are without num- 
ber and without end. They commence before we 
know from whom they proceed, and eternity itself will 
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not see them conclude. What is man, O Lord, the 
child of the dust, that ‘Thou shouldst be thus mindful 
of him,—that Thou shouldst not only give him a goodly 
heritage in time, but also enable him to lay hold on the 
joys of eternity! ‘Thy mercies inspire gratitude ; Thy 
chastenings teach us resignation ; all ‘Thy dealings with 
us, rightly understood, tend to exalt and purify our love 
for Thee. Whether joy or sorrow, ease or pain, are 
the fruit of ‘Thy dispensations, they are equally pater- 
nal. Weare Thy children, and, as a Father, Thou 
carest for us always. Almighty God, teach us to see 
Thy hand in every event of life, and to submit not 
merely with patient, but with cheerful and affectionate, 
resignation to thy decrees. If our minds are weak, 
strengthen,—if they are dark, enlighten,—if they are 
earthly and sensual, elevate and refine them. Raise 
our sinking thoughts far above the low pursuits and 
fading pleasures of time, and fix them upon that hea- 
ven where Thy presence is more brightly manifest, and 
where Thou hast promised that the spirits of the just 
and good shall live and rejoice before Thee forever. 
What now, O Father, are the pains and troubles of 
earth, since Thou hast given us such a revelation,— 
since Thou hast sent Thy Son, to ease us of our bur- 
dens or to give us strength to bear them, and to set 
before us the everlasting joys of another world, as a 
support and consolation under the light and _ tran- 
sient afflictions of this. Lord, we believe; help Thou 
our unbelief. Give life and energy to our faith, 
that it may bring forth abundantly the fruits of good 
living and patient endurance ; that it may enable us for 
Thy sake both to do and suffer all things, and to await 
39 
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with equal tranquillity the issues of life and of death. 
In the spirit of faith and resignation we desire to com- 
mend ourselves, and each other, and all whom we love, 
wheresoever they may abide, and howsoever they may 
be circumstanced, to Thy guardian care. We rejoice 
to think that in Thee we all of us live and move and 
have our being,—and that to Thee all our hearts are 
open, and all our desires and wants are known. All- 
wise and merciful God, give unto us, and to those whom 
we love, according to our several necessities. Purify — 
us from those sins which, if unforsaken, must finally 
estrange us alike from. Thee and from each other. 
Comfort and console us under those afflictions and be- 
reavements to which, as frail and mortal creatures, we 
must be liable in this short and uncertain life. Keep us 
always united in love to ‘Thyself, and finally prepare us, 
we beseech Thee, by the various discipline of this world 
of trial and probation, to be the joint inheritors of that 
better kingdom, where tears shall be wiped from all 
eyes, and where pain, and sorrow, and sin shall cease 
to be. We ask all as disciples of Jesus Christ, for 
whom, as the best gift of Thy love to us, we bless 
Thee, and through whom we ascribe to Thee everlast- 
ing praises. Amen. 


SERMON XXII. 


ON SPRING. 


Isaiah lv. 10, 11. 


“FOR AS THE RAIN COMETH DOWN AND THE SNOW FROM HEAVEN, AND 
RETURNETH NOT THITHER; BUT WATERETH THE EARTH, AND MAK- 
ETH IT TO BRING FORTH AND BUD}; THAT IT MAY GIVE SEED TO THE 
SOWER, AND BREAD TO THE EATER: SO SHALL MY WORD BE THAT 
GOETH FORTH OUT OF MY MOUTH; IT SHALL NOT RETURN UNTO ME 
VOID; BUT IT SHALL ACCOMPLISH THAT WHICH I PLEASE, AND IT 
SHALL PROSPER IN THE THING WHERETO I SEND IT.” 


Tue natural world, with the diversified appearances of 
seasons, affords a study universally pleasing, and speaks 
a language understood by every heart. But this, like 
other languages, may be employed to express various 
sentiments, and will supply images of cheerfulness or 
melancholy, will yield arguments for piety or profane- 
ness, according to the dispositions of those who adopt 
it. The poets have frequently made a corrupt use of 
it, and in their fanciful representations, have thrown the 
pleasing color of nature over scenes of guilt, and have’ 
given a false charm to deeds of atrocity, by artfully 
associating them with whatever is beautiful or attrac- 
tive in the creation. It is therefore incumbent on the 
friends of truth and virtue to counteract such impres- 
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sions, by availing themselves of the legitimate force of 
the language of nature, and pointing out to the atten- 
tion of mankind, the powerful and persuasive testimony 
which it bears to the perfections of that great Being, 


of whom it principally teaches. Nor can the forms of . 


beauty and intelligence with which the visible world is 
stored, be employed in any service to which they are so 
well adapted. ‘They may be innocently and usefully 
applied to recommend other truths; but their proper 
force and meaning must certainly be found in connexion 
with religion and piety. ‘‘‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handy 
work.” Religion is the great theme of the universe ; 
and the human understanding, in its most exalted 
exercise, will be delighted to trace the footsteps of the 
Creator in the various regions of existence. 

It is one of the advantages which we derive from 
the poetical form in which a considerable part of the 
Old Testament is written, that the appearances of the 
natural world are largely employed to illustrate the 
principles of a pure and sublime theology. Isaiah and 
the rest of the prophets in the ancient dispensation, 
whilst they preserved the sanctity of truth, and adhered 
to the purest tenets of religion, viewed nature with a 
poet’s eye, and clothed the refined and abstract doc- 
trines which it was their great object to establish, in 
forms which a truly inspired imagination, exerted upon 
the beautiful scenes of creation, suggested to them. 
It will be our wisdom to pursue, as far as our respective 
powers permit, a similar course, and to endeavor on 
all occasions to associate those natural appearances 
which engage our thoughts and excite our fancy, with 
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some important truth of a moral or religious kind, of 
which they may present the most appropriate emblem. 
Here a study of these sacred writers will afford us the 
most material assistance ; for Nature is the same that 
it was in their time; and though more of its secrets 
may be known, its general appearances cannot be more 
_ justly described, nor their connexion with religious 
sentiment more beautifully displayed. 

The scene of nature to which the Prophet makes 
allusion in my text, is one which is strikingly presented 
to us at this season—the rich productiveness of the 
earth, considered as the result of suitable supplies of 
rain; and the religious sentiment connected with it, is 
one of a highly important and encouraging kind, which 
cannot be too powerfully impressed—the immutability 
of the Divine word, and the certain accomplishment of 
the Divine promises. How beautifully they are con- 
nected, I need not say to any who have the least feel- 
ing of what constitutes the beauty of poetical compo- 
sition. ‘* Seek ye the Lord,” thus the passage is intro- 
duced, ‘while he may be found; call ye upon Him 
while he is near; let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return 
- unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and 
to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heaven is high 
above the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways,and my thoughts than your thoughts. For as 
the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither; but watereth the earth and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed 
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to the sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my word 
be that cometh forth out of my mouth; it shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
send it.” 

With a view to correct the despondency which tem- 
porary afflictions will frequently occasion, and to awaken 
a more lively faith in the Divine promises, Isaiah here 
presents an emblem of their certainty, (we may regard 
it even as an argument to convince us of it) taken 
from the regular course of things in the natural world, 
and the cheerfulness of the face of nature when the 
productions of the earth are advancing to maturity. 
Whilst some might be viewing the scene with apathy, 
and others, if they moralized at all, might, from the 
transient existence of many of the animal tribes, be 
drawing the comfortless moral of “all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit,” the Prophet saw in what was of- 
fered to his eye,a striking representation, and even 
proof, of the immutability of the Divine counsels, and 
the certainty of his decrees. And to convince us of a 
truth so conducive to our comfort, nature confirms it 
by abundant proofs, visible to every eye and convinc- 
ing to every heart. When we look around us at this 
season, and recollect that but a few months ago the 
earth presented a desolate and dreary waste, how effica- 
cious appears the word of God, by which this scene of 
beauty has been called into being! How easily might 
man be involved in despair, were he merely to contem- 
plate the wintry scene! ‘lhe energies of nature seem 
not suspended, but destroyed; yet God provides seed 
for the sower and bread for the eater; every plant and 
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every animal is reproduced with the greatest certainty, 
and all the forms of nature are revived. Perhaps not 
a single species has been entirely lost. The minutest 
vegetable that was originally constituted in the most 
delicate manner, by the hand of the Creator, is still 
protected from extinction, and annually revives to take 
its place in the universe. If the Psalmist, upon a 
view of the mighty works of nature, was overwhelmed 
with a sense of his own insignificance, an investiga- 
tion of the minuter parts of the creation might have 
had an opposite tendency. Great and little, we know, 
are but comparative terms; yet the ideas of them are 
unavoidable: if our faculties therefore are overcome by. 
the contemplation of the vast extent of the universe, 
and we exclaim, ‘“‘What is man that Thou art mind- 
ful of him, or the son of man that Thou visitest him,” 
We may be restored to a more becoming confidence in 
the comprehensive power of God, by observing that 
it is adequate to the care and protection of the hum- 
blest of his creatures. Our Saviour himself indeed 
makes use of this argument, when exhorting his dis- 
ciples to greater confidence in the protection of Divine 
goodness: ‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing, 
and one of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father. But the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered ; fear ye not, therefore, ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.” 

It could not be necessary to bring arguments in sup- 
port of the Divine Omnipotence, were it not that the 
contracted limits of our observation prevent us from 
forming any just conceptions on such asubject. To us 
it seems as if the purposes of the Almighty were some- 
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times frustrated. Not recollecting that all means are 
in his hands, the failure of those which we had ima- 
gined alone calculated to effect the proposed end, seems 
to us no less than its entire defeat ; and it appears as 
if the Divine energies had been expended in vain. But 
ideas like these, respecting the Great First Cause of all 
things, must be rejected as soon as they are stated. 
We may be assured that the power of God can never 
be exerted in vain; His word can never return unto 
Him void; if it is once gone forth, it must accom- 
plish that which he pleaseth; it is as certain that it 
will come to pass, as that anything which we behold 
actually exists. ‘There may be no appearance to encou- 
rage the expectation ; all may be dark and desolate to 
a human observer; and yet, if the word of God is 
gone forth, the whole design, in all its magnificence and 
beauty, will assuredly be accomplished. When (to 
revert to the instance already given) the eye of man 
beholds nothing but a wide, hopeless wilderness, and 
creation appears to lie prostrate before the power of 
cold; the germs of life and vegetation are nevertheless 
secretly prepared, and the rudiments of beauty and 
abundance lie securely guarded from hostile approach, 
ready to burst forth at the appointed season. Suddenly 
everything is seen to concur. ‘* He causeth the wind 
to blow, and the waters flow; He watereth the hills 
from his chambers ; the earth is satisfied with the fruit 
of His works. He causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herb for the service of man; that he may 
bring forth food out of the earth.” So in the moral 
creation, when the philanthropist views with despair 
the desolation of human faculties, a day-spring visits 
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them, and all speedily wears an appearance of vigor 
and activity. | 

It is, then, perceived, that all has been wisely pre- 
pared, and that a power infinitely beyond the search of 
mortal minds has been working unseen, with an uner- 
ring and resistless hand, for the happiness and improve- 
ment of mankind. ‘The means are perhaps very differ- 
ent from those which human wisdom would have sug- 
gested; to all appearance totally inadequate to sucha 
charge; and yet, perhaps, it is this apparent weakness 
and inadequacy that baffles the resistance of those who 
are interested in opposing it. Nay, the most faithful 
servants of God may be entirely at a loss to comprehend 
the tendency of the measures He is employing, until 
his counsels are more completely evolved. Could the 
holy men of old, who beheld the deplorable condition of 
the bulk of mankind in regard to spiritual things, and 
who had received some intimations of a design on the 
part of God for their ultimate deliverance,—could they 
have been informed that so vast a revolution in the 
condition of mankind would be effected through the 
preaching of afew humble individuals, uninvested with 
any power to compel submission or overawe resistance, 
how greatly would they have been surprised, with how 
much difficulty would they have been persuaded to cre- 
dit the information. 

It is our duty, therefore, in all cases where the decla- 
rations of the Divine will are clear and explicit, to yield 
them a firm and full belief, however difficult it may be to 
conjecture by what means they will be accomplished. 
_ Weare not required—perhaps it might more properly be 
said that we are not permitted—to. enter into conjec- 
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ture upon such points: “secret things belong unto the 
Lord ;” and in general it would be wiser, as well as 
more pious, to refrain from interfering with them. ‘* So 
is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed 
into the ground, and should sleep, and rise night and 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how.” Let him prepare the ground with 
all diligence, let him be careful to cast in good seed, and 
let him choose the season when the kindly influences of 
sun and rain may be expected to favor him ;—but he 
would be acting a ridiculous part, if he were to dig up 
the seed, and disturb the ground, that he might satisfy 
himself in what manner the process of vegetation was 
carriedon. ‘For the earth bringeth forth fruit of her- 
self; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear. But when the fruit is brought forth, 
immediately he putteth in the sickle, because the har- 
vest 1s come.” 

It may sometimes happen, that when the Divine 
counsels are explicit, and the means by which they will 
be accomplished are evident, and the progress towards 
accomplishment manifest, the expectations we had form- 
ed seem totally blasted, and we are ready to imagine 
that these means have proved absolutely vain and fruit- 
less. But this cannot be. Nothing that forms a part 
of the plan of Providence can be futile or self-destruc- 
tive ;and that which is so in appearance, will eventu- 
ally assume its proper character, and be found to have 
exerted its intended influence in effecting the design. 
The objects of the divine government steadily and 
invariably advance towards their accomplishment. 
There are no retrograde movements ; the whole creation 
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is borne forward in a sure and regularly progressive 
course: and the faithfulness of the great Author of 
truth, is our security for the fulfilment of his promises. 
‘¢ As the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, 
and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my word be 
that goeth forth out of my mouth; it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, andit shall prosper in the thing whereto I send it.” 

Let us now endeavor to apply this subject to our 
own circumstances, and inquire what aspect the impor- 
tant truth which we have been establishing bears upon 
our condition and duty. 

I. This view of the sure accomplishment of the 
Divine counsels ought to correct and put a stop to 
despondency, whether it regards ourselves or others. 
If the word of God can never return unto him void,— 
if sure prosperity attends it in every message upon 
which it can be sent,—if it is necessarily and infallibly 
efficacious of his whole pleasure, by what arguments 
can despondency justify itself? Is it for ourselves and 
our own condition that we are alarmed? Do dangers 
‘threaten, and misfortunes impend over us? There is 
a God who rules in the tempest, and directs the storm. 
Is it for others we grieve, and do the various afflictions 
to which we observe our fellow-creatures subject, 
throughout the wide world, press heavily upon our 
heart? ‘There is a Being, whose sympathy is far more 
efficacious than our’s; whose pity is not transient and 
limited, but permanent and universal ; steadily operat- 
ing for the relief and comfort of all that are objects of 
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it, and providing an ultimate recompense of joy and 
peace for every child of sorrow. He is everywhere 
present, the gracious head of the creation, and the 
blessed Author of every good and perfect gift—at all 
times ready to heal and to restore—the light of his 
countenance diffuses a peace which the world cannot 
give—it spreads an invigorating and cheering influence 
which no heart can resist. None are sunk into such 
depths of despondency, as that He cannot irradiate them 
with beams of joy; the troubled maniac, the hopeless 
captive, the friendless victim of unmerited suspicion— 
all, however forlorn their state, all, except they that con- 
tinue in sin, are within the reach of his gracious care, and 
will ultimately attain the haven of peace and security. 

Do we mourn the loss of friends? ‘The word of God 
shall not return unto him void. It has gone forth; the 
gracious declaration has been given, that ‘as Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him.” [tis on its way towards its 
acc ste lishntrerti it shall assuredly prosper in the thing 
to which God hath sent it. 

If. This view of the sure accomplishment of the 
Divine counsels affords the greatest encouragement to 
all useful and pious labors. All such are, in the 
strictest sense, divine; being inspired by the Author 
of all grace, and‘in perfect harmony with his designs— 
they must therefore partake in the prosperity of the 
source from which they spring. ‘They may appear to 
fail, as even the Divine counsels sometimes do; buta 
seed shall remain—a brighter verdure will at length 
spring up, to declare that faithful efforts have been 
made, even against hope, in the cause of God. 
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How great will be our disgrace, how lasting our 
shame, if it shall appear that we have lent no aid to 
this mighty and perennial plan for the improvement of 
God’s moral creation !— Still more, if we have opposed 
ourselves to it;—if the leaven of wickedness have, 
through our means, been infused into that part of 
the creation to which our influence extended! Such 
efforts will be blasted and fruitless. They will return 
void, and cannot prosper. ‘They tend to ruin and self- 
destruction. And it is well for the world that it is so. 
Wickedness is calamitous enough already ; but if it were 
prosperous, if it were lasting and perennial in its objects, 
— if, as some imagine, a mighty mind had it under his 
separate and independent patronage, what could be 
expected to become of the creation? But of this we 
may be well convinced, that all who espouse the cause 
of sin, and endeavor to promote the prosperity of wick- 
edness, have embraced death, and their endeavor, if 
persevered in, must end in the perdition of their souls. 
For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


PRAYER. 


O Gop, the Author of nature, and the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, we thank Thee for the 
many proofs of thine infinite and adorable perfections 
afforded by the works of nature and the course of Pro- 
vidence. We rejoice in the assurance that day and 
night, summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, shall 
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not cease: ‘These are all of Thy wise and gracious 
appointment, who givest grass for cattle, and herb for 
the service of man. We admire the excellent provision 
which is made for the continued and unfailing supply of 
these bounties. When tempted to despondency by the 
afflictions to which we are exposed, may we be support- 
ed by the animating persuasion that verily there is a 
God that ruleth in the earth; and that as the rain by 
Thy direction cometh down and watereth the earth, so 
shall ‘hy word be certainly established, and shall pros- 
per in the thing whereto ‘Thou has sent it. It is not 
for us to know the times and seasons, which Thou hast 
reserved in thine own power; but we entertain the 
pleasing hope,—a hope which we aye well assured will 
never make us ashamed, that all those events which 
to our bounded view seem untoward and evil, are 
admirably adapted for the best, and will be found to 
work together, under the direction of Thine oyver-ruling 
Providence, for the greatest possible good. Amen. 


SERMON XXIII. 


THE CHARACTER OF RUTH. 


Ruth i. 16, 17, 18. 


“aND RUTH SAID, ENTREAT ME NOT TO LEAVE THEE, OR TO RETURN 
FROM FOLLOWING AFTER THEE}; FOR WHITHER THOU GOEST, I WILK 
GO; AND WHERE THOU LODGEST, I WILL LODGE: THY PEOPLE SHALL 
BE MY PEOPLE, AND THY GOD MY GOD: WHERE THOU DIEST, WILL 
I DIE, AND THERE WILL I BE BURIED: THE LORD DO SO TO ME, AND 
MORE ALSO, IF AUGHT BUT DEATH PART THEE AND ME. WHEN SHE 
SAW THAT SHE WAS STEADFASTLY MINDED TO GO WITH HER, THEN 
SHE LEFT SPEAKING UNTO HER.” 


Tue book of Ruth is a beautiful little poetical tale, a 
tale of the olden time of Israel, even when it was writ- 
ten; for in the interval between the events and the 
composition, not only had the form of government been 
changed, and a theocratical republic, administered by 
judges, been transformed into a monarchy, but alter- 
ations had taken place in other things, which are yet 
less open to innovation and exposed to change, than 
forms of polity: customs had become obsolete ; and it 
was needful for the writer to say, ‘‘now this was the 
manner in former time in Israel,’’—and, ‘this was a 
testimony in Israel.” This is evidence of the lapse ot 
many years. ‘There is further proof, to the same 
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effect, in the genealogy at the end, by which it appears 
that David was of the third generation from Boaz ; 
and, moreover, that when it was written, David was a 
name of renown. The probability, indeed, is, that 
even if the composition be not dated after his death, it 
must at least be after his ascending the throne of 
Israel. ‘To its recording the adventures and celebrat- 
ing the virtues of one of his ancestors, we may not 
unreasonably ascribe the placing of this narrative 
among the more dignified, though not often more inter- 
esting, historical memoirs of the Jews and their rulers. 

In the Scriptures we have divine truth, the truth of 
God, which makes wise unto salvation; that eternal 
word, which is the object of faith, the rule of morals, and 
the source of hope: but how have we it? Not in the 
forms which legislative authority and philosophical spe- 
culation, are accustomed to assume ; not in those in which 
scholastic theology delights. [fit had, it would not have 
been so universally inte!ligible; 1t would not have been 
so universally interesting; it would not have been 
so universally welcome; and therefore it would not 
have been soextensively beneficent. ‘That word is there; 
but it is there, enveloped (not obscured) in history, 
poetry and parable ; pointing to the lilies of the field, 
crowned with the stars of heaven, thundering in the 
majesty of prophetic denunciation, and nestling in the 
unpolluted bosom of childhood, perfecting praise out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings; and therefore is it the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 

If it be not the book of the philosopher, that is the 
fault of the philosopher; the misfortune, or rather the 
punishment, of his superciliousness, and not the demon- 
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stration of his mental dignity. It is, what is much 
better than being peculiarly the book of the philoso- 
pher, in the sound judgment of the soundest philoso- 
phy—it is the peopie’s book ; a volume, which he who 
runs may read, and which, by its diversified contents, yet 
ever interesting in their diversity, invites the perusal of 
every one who treads the path of life, whether with rapid 
or lagging step, with burdened or lightsome heart, and 
bearing the weight of robes or chains. Its voice of 
mercy sounds in every ear, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that 
labor, and are heavy laden, and I| will give you rest.” 
Yes, there may the profoundest thinker that ever 
tasked the strongest powers of intellect on the abstrusest 
subjects, find topics worthy of his mind, and requiring 
all his energies to grapple with. ‘There is he invited, 
not to speculation, vain and profitless, but to that which 
tends to the highest elevation of his nature, rational and 
moral. ‘There may those of proudest station encounter 
a dignity far above their own, as the heavens are above 
the earth; an authority, before which they must bow, 
a judgment to which they must submit without appeal, 
defining their duties, and deciding their destiny. And 
there also are the young won to attention by the simple 
narrative which, while it engages their affections, lays 
open to them the knowledge of their own hearts ; shows 
the workings of human interests and passions ; warns 
them, with a friendly voice, of error; moves them to 
whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of good report ; 
leads them to trace a_providential guidance in the— 
course of events; and enshrines devotion in their hearts 
as a voluntary sentiment, a delightful emotion, towards 
that great Being whose name is love, whose benevolence 
| Al 
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is his glory, and who reveals himself as the Father of 
his creatures. 

The book of Ruth belongs to the class of sacred 
compositions which seems designed for this kind of 
influence. It tells how Elimelech and Naomi his wife, 
and their two sons, were driven by distress to quit their 
country, and emigrate into the land of Moab. It was 
a sad expedient; itever is; and lingering are the steps 
of those whom even the lash of famine expels from the 
land of their birth. It tells how these husbands and 
sons all died, and Naomi was left in desolation: how 
she arose to return to Bethlehem ; and her two daugh- 
ters-in-law, both natives of Moab, accompanied her on 
her way ; how, as they approached the country of Judah, 
she bade them an affectionate farewell, and dismissed 
them to their own country and friends: how Orpah 
departed, but Ruth would not be dismissed, and ex- 
pressed, in the words of the text, a determination which 
could not be resisted: how her language was amply 
verified in her behavior, and, by the hard labor of her 
hands, she supported her widowed mother-in-law, and, 
by her more than dutiful care and kindness, sustained 
her spirits, and cheered her hours of gloom and poverty ; 
how this disinterested and noble conduct attracted notice 
and won respect, and led to her alliance with Boaz, the 
representative of the family to which Naomi belonged, 
the inheritor of its wealth, and the ancestor of David. 

In that part of her conduct which the text places 
more immediately in view, we have an interesting pic- 
ture of youthful gratitude, firmness, affection, and de- 
votedness of heart. I say youthful, for though already 
a widow, which, considering the manners of those coun- 
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tries, is not inconsistent with a very early age, there 
are various indications in the narrative that such was 
the fact. The example is well worthy of youthful re- 
gard and imitation. It exhibits the best qualities for 
which we give the young credit; and which are as- 
sumed to be their possession, as a balance for the absence 
of others, seldom acquired, before the maturity of life. 
It is painful to see the young ungrateful to their 
friends, connexions or relatives. Their history must, 
from the very nature of the case, except in some rare in- 
stances, show them much more frequently in the character 
of recipients, than inthatof benefactors. Providence has 
so constituted society, that individuals receive from it 
first, and repay the bounty afterwards. Each genera- 
tion is in turn dependant and patron for much of good ; 
it receives from the preceding, it gives to the following, 
generation. ‘I'he very existence of the young; their 
having safely passed the perils and diseases incident to 
an age of helplessness; and, yet more, their advantages 
and enjoyments, are evidences that there are, or have 
been, those towards whom this emotion is due from 
their hearts. It is painful to see the young without 
firmness; that firmness in a generous or right course 
which is here exhibited. One pities those in whom a 
feeling of what is just and becoming produces only a 
strong expression, and then evaporates without any 
lasting effects on the conduct. If there be frequent re- 
petitions of such imbecility, piety is in danger of subsid- 
ing intocontempt. ‘here is no better promise of future 
excellence and usefulness, than in resolution founded 
on good principle, and unshaken either by ridicule 
of some, the affection of others, or the pleading of self- 
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ishness within. It is painful to see the young immersed 
in selfish calculations and enjoyments ; to behold them 
growing up in a regardlessness of others’ feelings, wishes 
and comforts; acting as if the world were only made 
for them ; its wide space the theatre of their amuse- 
ments ; and its inhabitants but the ministers of their 
pleasures. And, with a gratification and complacency 
proportionate to such pain, do we read this memorial of 
one who gave herself up in youth to tend the infirmi- 
ties of age; in whom gratitude was stronger than 
vanity, pleasure or interest; who contemplated priva- 
tion and labor without a murmur, and who regarded 
the coming years as a tablet on which to inscribe, by 
daily cares and efforts, the eulogy of benefits conferred 
upon her early life. 7 

It enhances the approbation due to such goodness, 
that we find it connected with erroneous (or at best 
imperfect) notions, and formed under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. Ruth was a Moabitess by birth, bred 
among idolaters, and, if not herself an idolater when 
she came to Bethlehem, her language, ‘thy God shall be 
my God,’ at least implies the absence of those elevated 
views of supremacy of the one God, and the uni- 
versality of his dominion, which it was the object of 
Judaism to inculcate. Little of morality could she 
have learned from either the existing inhabitants, or 
the fabled gods, of her native land. How absurd is 
the bigotry which, merely on the evidence of erroneous 
opinions, pronounces the condemnation of individual 
character! ‘The existence, or the absence, of moral 
worth, should always be ascertained as a matter of fact, 
and not assumed as matter of inference from any tenets 
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whatever, however false, however extravagant. In 
proportion as their tendency is unfavorable, does 
it show the triumph of that law of God which is 
written on the heart. What a stimulus should such 
examples give to those who have every advantage for 
forming them to goodness! What a powerful and affect- 
ing memento is it to the young, of the multiplied pri- 
vileges of their condition! How many of the youth of 
the present day are in circumstances which afford a 
most felicitous contrast to those of some, whose dispo- 
sitions and conduct have yet done honor to humanity, 
and would have done honor to an infinitely purer faith 
than that in which they were educated. That you 
have the Bible in your hands, and so much of it pecu- 
liarly adapted to interest and influence your minds 
and hearts; that its simplicity is not darkened over 
to your minds by catechisms, creeds and services, im- 
pregnated with mystery and gloom; that friends, 
parents and teachers combine, by the gentle power of 
affection, to draw you on in wisdom’s ways—ways of 
pleasantness and paths of peace as they infallibly are ; 
that religion appears before you in the native loveliness 
of her spirit—that spirit embodied in the words of the 
sacred volume—embodied, as we hope, in the lives of 
those about you :—these are privileges, which (could you, 
as others more advanced in life, see the full value of,) 
would make you bless your God for his bounty, in the 
fulness of your hearts, and from the bottom of your hearts, 
every night and morning; would make you intensely 
anxious to act up to your advantages, by the dis- 
charge of every religious duty, and of every social 
obligation of respect and goodness ; and with a prompt- 
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ness a justice, and a fervency which would do your- 
selves good, would call forth your applause and hon- 
orable emulation of the good in character and con- 
duct exhibited by others in less propitious circum- 
stances. 

The excellence of the character before us was  se- 
verely tried. A whirlwind of calamity had passed over | 
the fugitive Israelitish family, with which she had con- 
nected herself, and that in a land where they were 
strangers, and she a denizen; she clung to the 
blighted trunk which remained, when all its branches 
were torn off and scattered; she adhered to Naomi, 
when Orpah shrunk back from the melancholy com- 
panionship ; she came into a land whose religion was 
strange, Whose temper was unsocial, whose inhabitants 
always were proud and jealous of their privileges, and 
eminently exclusive in their spirit; she devoted her- 
self to poverty and labor, and to all the resignation of 
personal enjoyment, and the forbearance and patience 
required in ministering to one on whom a forlorn old 
age, with its infirmities of body and of temper, was 
coming; and she nobly and triumphantly endured all 
that her lot imposed. Goodness is majestic and venera- 
ble, even in the poorest and youngest, when it can 
abide such tests. Sorrow is the refiner’s fire of Provi- 
dence, to try the purity, and exhibit in splendor 
the purity of early worth and virtue. The calamities of 
a parent, show the merits of a child. To our young 
friends we would say, far from you may that trial be; 
but should it come, should the fluctuations of commerce, 
the inflictions of disease, or any other storm of distress 
burst over the heads of those to whom you owe so 
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much, O then, may your sympathies, and attention, 
and exertion, bea shield of defence for them, as they 
will be a crown of glory to yourselves! 

This excellence was honorably rewarded. It was 
rewarded by her coming into a land where that God 
was known whose government is the security and bless- 
edness of those who do his will; by the station to 
which she was ultimately raised; by her being one in 
the list of the progenitors of the promised seed of 
Abraham, which was a_coveted glory in Israel; by the 
memorial which has made her name, and character, 
and history, known and celebrated through long ages 
and over distant regions; and by that final recom- 
pense of heaven which awaits the excellent of earth. 
And heaven and earth conspire to reward goodness. 
Though the Jewish economy, with its temporal sanc- 
tions, has passed away, there is many a promise of the 
life that now is to godliness, as well as of that which 
is to come. Niches are not promised ; fame is not pro- 
mised ; health is not promised ; but rarely will earth’s 
best blessing of the esteem of the estimable be with- 
held; and never an eternal quiet, peace, self-approba- 
tion, and hope, which do for present happiness much 
more, while they harmoniously blend with the future 
happiness towards which they point and conduct. 

Let us now then enumerate, and_ briefly present, 
the instruction afforded by the text in its connexion 
with the narrative to which, generally, we have re- 
ferred. 

I. It is a lesson to the young on their conduct to 
the aged; and especially towards those whom personal 
or family ties, or other obligations, have made friends 
and benefactors to them. | 
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God has linked together the members of this great 
family of man, by mutual kindness, alternately making 
them feel the necessity and possess the power of its 
exercise. Age is in no particular more appropriately 
termed a second childhood, than in its dependence on 
others. And even long before the season of decrepitude 
comes, how much may be done, how much ought to be 
done, for the happiness of those who are pacing 
down the descent of life, by those who are vet spring- | 
ing towards its summit! What gratification may be 
afforded them by the realization of their hopes and 
wishes ; by honest demonstrations of the respect and 
deference which are their due; by the anticipation of 
their desires; and by a meek bearing with the frailties 
which it would betoken a bad heart to feel strongly or 
expose needlessly! Reverence for hoary hairs was a 
frequent precept in Judaism; assuredly it is not one 
which Christianity has superseded. 

II. We have also a warning to all, that they lay 
up for themselves the security for this respect against 
the time of their old age. 

Few are there who do not anticipate arriving at that 
state; and yet, the only rational preparation for it is 
by no means common. ‘The rewards of religious and 
moral worth, are no more to be reaped in this world 
than in the next, without being previously earned. 
Those who would have respect, should make themselves 
respectable ; those who would have affection, should 
show themselves amiable ; those who would be objects 
of gratitude, must first be the dispensers of benefits ; 
and those who would have an old age of honor and 
regard, should live lives of integrity and consistency, 
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of piety and usefulness. It is not many years you 
pass over, but how you pass them over, that must pro- 
duce on younger minds the impressions which you 
would have such as to minister to your comfort and 
happiness. ‘The master in the parable would have 
been a foolish as well as a hard man, had the accusa- 
tion of the slothful servant been true, that he wished 
to reap where he had not sown ; and as foolish and hard 
is the requirement of emotions which the conduct has not 
tended to excite. There are exceptions, painful ones, 
of ingratitude and thought!essness; still, the general 
rule for this, as for the retribution of futurity, is, ‘ what- 
soever a man soweth, that also shall he reap.’ 

Ill. Learn, also, the worth of character. 

The means by which, in the tale, the recompense of 
Ruth is brought about, at least one chief means, is the 
esteem which her behavior had excited in neighbors 
and observers. Facts are continually occurring in pri- 
vate, and more conspicuously in public life, which in- 
culcatethe same lesson. ‘There arecasesin which all the 
energy of talent, the most powerful and popular, fails to 
bear a man up against a strong and general sense of his 
want of steady principle. And there are other cases in 
which minds, by no means vested with commanding qua- 
lities, yet attract confidence, and secure an extensive 
and honorable influence, solely by the conviction of the 
trust-worthiness of the individual. ‘These are whole- 
some admonitions to the young. They show a moral 
sense in society which is not to be trifled with. ‘There 
are cases in which conscience imperiously demands of 
us the profession of opinions, and the pursuance of con- 
duct, to which odium is attached. Then let us fear God 
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rather than man. Though even in these, consistency 
extorts a respect witnheld from interested equivocation. 
Generally the esteem which follows worth is, even on 
the principles of a mere worldly calculator, more desir- 
able than any temporary advantages which can accrue 
by a deviation from its dictates. ‘He that walketh 
uprightly walketh surely.’ 

IV. Although the narrative of this book may seem 
comparatively trifling, yet that is never trifling, which 
yields moral instruction. When we deem it so, we are 
applying a false standard. Its subject is quite as much 
worth recording and studying as many a victory or revo- 
lution. More; for it preserves an instance of exalted 
virtue which is seldom to be found in them: and as by 
this itis more fitted for our instruction, so by its rela- 
tion to the humbler walks of life, and more ordinary 
course of events, is it more correspondent with our 
circumstances. Situations in some degree analogous 
are to be found in many lives—happy for the world 
will it be, when the same feelings of gratitude, kind- 
ness, forbearance and firmness, are equally common. 

VY. It illustrates the guardian care of Providence ; 
of that Providence which directs all our ways, and 
determines every event. It exhibits the combination 
of what seem to be, and are improperly called, chance 
occurrences, to a designed and benevolent end. Such 
combinations, and such a direction, is there in all 
our lives. May our hearts delight to trace it, and 
devoutly acknowledge it, and trust in it, even where 
clouds brood over events, which our feeble sight cannot 
penetrate! The Lord is our shepherd, and we shall — 
not want any good thing. He will guide us through 
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life; guard us in death; and awaken us from its 
sleep, to the enjoyment of the nobler and more lasting 
bounties of his paternal love. 


PRAYER. 


Gop of truth, and righteousness, and happiness, 
we praise T’hee for the varied instructions of Thy 
word, wherein ‘Thou hast given us line upon line and 
precept upon precept, by doctrine, and example, and 
admonition, showing us the way in which we should go, 
that we may find peace and rest for our souls. 

May each of us derive from these inexhaustible 
stores of heavenly wisdom that which is needful for us, 
to enlighten, guide, comfort, strengthen, and preserve 
us, unto the end of our course. 

Especially may the young be taught, by the pattern 
of those who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises, to remember ‘Thee, their Creator, in the days 
of their youth; to honor their parents; to reverence, 
and to desire for themselves, should life be prolonged, 
that hoary head which is a crown of glory, being found 
in the ways of righteousness ; and to evince, in all their 
relations to their fellow-creatures, a spirit of humility, 
gratitude, forbearance, and kindness. May they live in 
Thy fear, and to Thy glory; blessing others and blessed 
in themselves; and at length sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. 

Nature, Providence, and Revelation unite to illus- 
trate Thy perfections, and demonstrate Thy paternal 
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character. Incline us to heed the dictates of the wis- 
dom which they show forth; and to commit ourselves 
to ‘Thy disposal with unhesitating confidence, while we 
endeavor to do ‘Thy will with unreserved obedience. 
Thou art a sun and a shield; Thou givest grace and 
glory; and withholdest no good thing from them that 
walk uprightly: be our guide and guardian here, and 
hereafter our everlasting portion. Amen. 


SERMON XXIV. 


THE HOARY HEADIN THE WAY OF RIGHTEOUS.- 
NESS. 


Prov. xvi. 31. 


“THE HOARY HEAD IS A CROWN OF GLORY, IF IT BE FOUND IN THE WAY 
OF RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 


Tue precept in the law of Moses, “Thou shalt rise 
up before the hoary head,and honor the face of an 
old man,” besides the authority which it derives from 
the extraordinary character and commission of the 
Jewish Legislator, recommends itself by its own in- 
trinsic excellence to the heart and conscience of every 
attentive reader. And it has, in all ages and countries, 
been considered as a proof of great degeneracy of man- 
ners, to be wanting in the respect which is due from 
the young to those who are in the decline of life. The 
employments and cares by which their strength has 
been consumed ; the vicissitudes through which they 
have passed; the disappointments which they have 
experienced ; the afflictions which they have endured ; 
the struggles which they have still to make amidst the 
infirmities under which they labor, at once interest 
the feelings of beholders,and leave no room for any 
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other sentiments than such as are friendly and even 
deeply interesting. And the natural presumption, 
strengthened by long observation, that length of days, 
and experience in the business of the world, have 
taught them wisdom, will also point them out to their 
inferiors in age, as objects of their high respect and 
veneration; and their resource, in cases of difficulty, 
for receiving advice and direction. But how greatly 
will this be increased when, in their old age, as well as 
in the former periods of a long life, they are found in the 
way of righteousness ! when the virtuous and religious 
sentiments which they imbibed in early youth, and the 
good habits which they had formed, and been strength- 
ening as years advanced, continue to show their influence 
on their character, and to appear ia their conduct, to 
its latest period. Hence it is said in my text, ‘“ The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
way of righteousness.” In other words, the old age of 
good and virtuous persons is truly venerable. 

In my present discourse I propose to consider what 
constitutes such a character ; and what are the honors 
which are due to it. | 

The character of virtuous old age, to appear with 
a just consistency, and in its full lustre, must be the 
result of a well-spent life. When we speak of the 
aged as ‘found in the way of righteousness,” it seems 
to be implied that they have not lately entered, but have 
long walked in it ; and that their choosing to frequent 
this path is derived from the experience which they 
have had, in all the stages through which they have 
passed, that it is the most excellent course they can 
pursue; that it abounds in the highest pleasures, and 
affords the most encouraging hopes. 
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It is, indeed, supposable, that one whose youth 
has been spent in folly, and whose manhood has been 
consumed in mean pursuits, may come to a better sense 
of things, when the infirmities of age and the approach 
of his latter end, admonish him of the vanity of earthly 
things, and the necessity of laying for himself a better 
foundation for the time to come, if he would have any 
hope of obtaining eternal life. And it is possible that 
the better purposes which he now begins to cherish, 
may come upon his mind with such power, as, by the 
blessing of Him from whom all good thoughts, all holy 
desires, and all virtuous resolutions do proceed, may 
effect an entire change in his behavior, and fix him in 
the ways of righteousness, to which he had hitherto been 
a stranger. But this, it is to be feared, is seldom the 
case. ‘The sentiments which we have entertained from 
our early youth, and which have grown up with us to 
our maturer years, are not changed but with the utmost 
difficulty ; and the connexions and habits which result 
from them, generally continue to possess their influence 
over us. It would be presumptuous, indeed, to say 
that the change is impossible at any period. It may 
_ please the Almighty to give a blessing to the impres- 
sions which the course of his providence may make 
upon the mind, and to the good resolutions which may 
in consequence be formed, and the virtuous efforts which 
may be used, even in the decline of a mis-spent life. 
And it is doubtless the wisest measure which the case 
will admit, whether we be in the prime of life, or in its 
decline, to break off our sins by repentance, to pray to 
God for assistance, and exert all our remaining powers, 
that we may, whilst life is continued, if we cannot 
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retrieve the time we have lost, answer some at least of 
the purposes for which we were sent into the world. 

Still, however real such a change may be in the 
character and conduct of an aged person, and however 
it may be accepted by the grace of Him who sent his Son 
to offer salvation to the penitent, the remembrance of 
their past sins must cloud their comforts, and cover 
them with so much remaining shame, as will more or 
less interrupt the pleasing hopes which they might other- 
wise entertain. ‘The remembrance, too, which others 
have of many of their misdeeds, must greatly diminish 
the respect which they might otherwise be disposed to 
pay to their old age, and the honorable approbation they 
might wish to give to their present better conduct. | 

But, the character which we are now to contem- 
plate, is that of an aged person, who, after having for 
a long series of years cherished just sentiments of reli- 
gion and virtue as taught in the gospel, not as subjects 
of speculation only, but as instructions in wisdom and 
rules in practice, has assented to them with full conviction 
of their truth, rectitude and goodness ; has formed them 
into maxims and principles of conduct, by which he 
has governed himself in all the actions and affairs of life, 
and thus acquired habits of right behavior in all the 
situations, circumstances and events, which have fallen 
to his lot; and now, a regular discharge of all his 
duties is become in him, as it were, like the established 
order of nature, which cannot change. 

Such a man, having performed the duties of child- 
hood and youth in obedience to parents and instructers, 
and escaped the contagion of evil company, and the 
snares which are laid for the innocence of the unwary; 
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having faithfully availed himself of such opportunities 
of knowledge as were afforded him, and thus obtained 
acompetent share of that knowledge which is useful to 
enlarge his mind, to show him his. dependence upon 
God, and acquaint him with his duty to him, to correct 
every wrong inclination, to guard him from every false 
and criminal suggestion, and confirm him in all good 
principles and habits; and having already made prudent 
and useful remarks on the characters and conduct of 
others, comes forth into the world, engages in some 
respectable employment, enters into the connexions 
and duties of life; and, though well aware that this 
is but a preparatory scene, he is also aware that the 
preparation required will mainly consist in the proper 
discharge of the duties of its several relations: he 
therefore, from the beginning, considers these duties as 
concerns of high importance, which demand great at- 
tention, care and perseverance, to fulfil them properly. 
He therefore employs much circumspection to avoid 
errors, to guard against misconduct, to answer every 
just demand, to fulfil every reasonable expectation, to 
satisfy the hopes and wishes of his best friends, and, 
above all, to approve himself to his God. For this pur- 
pose, he employs great application and diligence in the 
conduct of his affairs, that his abilities may be equal 
to what he undertakes. In his dealings with others he 
is explicit and sincere; in his discourse he maintains a 
strict veracity ; in his engagements he is punctually 
honorable. If the plans which he has laid are favored 
with success, he employs the well-earned fruits of his 
labor in consulting for the happiness of all around 
him ; he is careful to observe the golden rule, of doing 
AB 
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to others as he would that they should do to him; and 
on this principle he is ready to perform any offices of 
kindness and humanity which the circumstances of those 
around him may require; such as assisting the dis- 
tressed, relieving the necessitous, advising the doubt- 
ful, and encouraging modest merit. And when occa- 
sions call for it, he wants not resolution to resist op- 
pression, to redress injuries, to correct petulance, and to 
reprove evil-doers, with all the firmness of conscious 
virtue, and with a spirit arising from a thorough con- 
viction of the sacred obligations and high importance 
of truth and duty. 

Towards his friends he exercises a cheerful and 
generous hospitality, without parade and ostentation. 
And, in the common intercourses of life, he knows how 
to temper affability and courtesy with the dignity in- 
spired by conscious worth. 

He considers his family as a sacred charge, and fails 
not to exert his utmost abilities to discharge it well. 
He treats with tenderness, affection and confidence, the 
partner of his heart and the companion of his life. He 
carefully watches over his beloved offspring, with soli- 
citous concern for their best welfare : diligently instruct- 
ing, or causing them to be instructed, in the know- 
ledge of useful things; directing their inquiries and 
accustoming them to reflection; regulating, without 
dictating to them in their search after truth; correct- 
ing wrong inclinations; and cherishing every seed of 
goodness which it may have pleased the Author of their 
natures to sow in their hearts. Thus he gradually 
forms them to just sentiments, and a virtuous character 
and conduct. He regulates his whole household asa 
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father and a friend; considering them not merely as 
hired to labor for his advantage, but as a charge com- 
mitted to his care. He fails not, therefore, to instruct, 
advise, admonish and reprove them, as occasions re- 
quire ; and this, with all proper tokens of regard for 
their persons, and concern for their welfare. 

In the discharge of all these duties of social life, he 
is excited and regulated by a governing principle of 
piety to God ; to whose providence, authority and con- 
tinual inspection, he maintains a constant regard ; 
exercising, in all events, dependence, gratitude or sub- 
mission, to his all-directing wisdom, as circumstances 
may require. His chief concern is to obey God’s com- 
mandments in all things, and in every circumstance to 
approve himself to his all-seeing eye. 

Without making any ostentatious parade, it is evi- 
dent to all men that he acts upon a principle superior 
to human or temporal motives; and that this keeps 
him steadily upright, uniformly good; beyond the 
reach of those sinister intentions and base views which 
mislead so many others. This conviction reflects a cer- 
tain dignity on his presence and manner, which res- 
trains all who converse with him from indulging the 
sallies of folly before him, or committing any excesses 
in word or deed; nay, it even impresses their hearts 
with an awe of religion and virtue, though they may 
not perceive immediately from whence the impression 
arises. 

But he considers piety to God as constituting the 
essential foundation, as of every social duty, so more 
especially of those which arise from his domestic rela- 
tions. He is therefore very careful to instruct his family 
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in the principles and duties of religion, and to habitu- 
ate them early to apply those principles, and to prac- 
tise those duties, in their own personal conduct, and 
to judge of themselves and their actions. by this infal- 
lible standard. While he is strict in the exercise of 
private devotion, he fails not, also, to set the example 
of it in his family, with that seriousness and humility 
which he thinks most likely to-engage the reverent 
attention of each individual, and to have the most 
effectual influeuce on the spirit and behavior of them 
all. He trains them up also to a high regard for, and 
conscientious obsevance of, the public worship of God 
in the solemn assembly, by his own stated attendance ; 
by his care to take them along with him to the house of 
God, by a proper inspection of their conduct while 
there, and by assisting them to make improving reflec- 
tions on the services in which they have been engaged, 
and on the instructions which they have heard, on 
God’s holy day. 

And as he has exercised for himself, after the maturest 
deliberation, the right which every rational creature of 
God possesses, of choosing for himself the form of his re- 
ligious profession, so, having made his choice, he cherishes 
a warm attachment to the community with which he 
has associated himself, and embraces every opportunity 
which presents itself of testifying that attachment by 
the most substantial services. Neither his pecuniary 
nor his personal exertions are at any time wanting to 
promote the comfort of his fellow-worshippers; or of 
those who are appointed to minister to them in holy 
things. 

And as he himself has benefitted by the religious 
and virtuous education which he received in his youth, 
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so he is also anxious to improve the rising generation, 
by promoting the spread of useful knowledge among 
the various ranks of society. He therefore readily 
joins the societies in his neighborhood, for the promo- 
tion of literature and science ; and becomes the patron 
of all judicious schemes for extending the benefits of 
education among the lower classes; not only aiding 
them according to his ability, with his money, but with 
what is much more valuable, his personal inspection 
and encouragement. 

But to return to his more particular intercourse 
with his family :—his conversation with them is kindly 
familiar, decently cheerful, manifesting that his heart 
is divided among them; that his happiness centres in 
them ; that the object of his diligence is to provide for 
them ; that the sum of his wishes is that they may be 
respectable, virtuous and happy; that they may be 
united in affection, and seek each others’ comfort and 
enjoyment ; and that, when removed into families of 
their own, they may so retain the good impressions 
which they have received, as to be useful in their seve- 
ral stations, reflect an honor on the religion which they 
profess, and “attain the end of their faith, even the sal- 
vation of their souls.”” When his labors have thus, ina 
variety of instances, been happily successful, and he has 
lived to see his children, and his children’s children, 
supporting in their various stations the family credit, 
exemplifying the excellence of the instructions they 
have received in the precepts of virtue and true reli- 
gion, and even exerting themselves to perpetuate their 
influence over the minds of the rising generation, by 
their own judicious instructions and amiable exam- 
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ples, these things support and comfort his mind, under 
all afflictions and disappointments from without. 

For he is not so uninstructed by the experience of a 
long life,as not to have learned that, though it is a 
considerable part of every man’s duty, in his passage 
through this world to a better, to use every lawful 
means to provide for the safe and agreeable passage 
through it of those who depend upon him, and for the 
general happiness of that society of which he is a mem- 
ber, yet the best laid schemes are liable to disappoint- 
ment, and may be frustrated by causes over which he 
has no control. ‘The ambitious projects of the troublers 
of the earth are often found in various ways to interfere 
with the exertions of the active and industrious, for pro- 
moting public and private benefit by extensive com- 
mercial intercourse: and the wisdom of providence 
may permit these events for purposes to us inscrutable. 
But while he pretends not to know these purposes, nor 
affects to be above the feeling of calamity, he neither 
questions the wisdom or the goodness of the divine 
appointments, nor meanly sinks under the temporary 
distress which they occasion; but, with the submission 
of a christian, and at the same time with the spirit of a 
man, he sets himself to meet the difficulty ; and em- 
ploys those years which most men would have deemed 
unequal to the task, and which he would himself much 
rather have very differently employed, in providing 
that full justice may be done to every man, and that 
none may have to complain of himself, or of his family 
after him. Fully persuaded, that the best preparation 
for a future world is to take care to go out of this with 
an upright, honorable character, he keeps this object 
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constantly in his eye ; at the same time never forgetting 
his duties to God and to his fellow-men. To the for- 
mer, he never relaxes in either his private or his public 
devotions; to the latter, his personal services are 
never lessened, though his pecuniary aids may be 
necessarily curtailed. | 

For, let it be observed, the services of such a per- 
son are not confined to his family or immediate friends. 
His neighbors are ready to seek his assistance in the 
conduct of their affairs. Some, satisfied of his pru- 
dence, sincerity and benevolence, will ask his advice in 
their doubts, or his assistance to extricate them from per- 
plexity. Others, confiding in his integrity, refer their 
disputes to his decision; or entrust their more difficult 
affairs to his direction. Others, again, will rejoice to 
engage him as a trustee and guardian of their families ; 
while the public institutions and societies with which 
he is concerned, are sure to claim from him a principal 
share in their management. All which important con- 
cerns he manages with such zeal and active exertion, 
as if he had no concerns of his own to look after, and 
at the same time with such solicitous attention and 
watchful prudence, as if his own interest alone were 
concernedinthem. Hence he becomesthe general coun- 
sellor of his neighborhood, and even his superiors 
court his acquaintance, and rejoice to engage lis con- 
currence and assistance in the extensive and hazardous 
schemes which they project. 

Such is the uniform tenor and course of his life. 
Such is the man who walks in his integrity, while the 
days of activity and vigor last; and when declining 
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years overtake him, he is still found in the way of 
righteousness. , 

When the good man has rendered himself thus use- 
ful in the world, and secured its confidence and respect 
by a long series of wise and useful actions, we are apt 
to feel regret that he should grow old, and that society 
should be deprived of so valuable a member; not con- 
sidering how meet it is that his virtues should be remo- 
ved to their proper station, and receive a suitable reward 
in heaven, by the hope of which they were invigorated, 
and grew up to the state of advancement which they 
had attained on earth ; and that, perhaps, the influence 
of such bright examples may animate successors, and 
continue to bless the world in their similar conduct. 

However, so it is: the hoary hairs will appear, and 
increase till they silver over the wisest and most virtu- 
ous head. With their increase, the faculties of mind, 
the vigor of the bodily powers, and the capacities of 
usefulness, are expected gradually to decay. It is then 
expedient to decline new services and engagements, and 
to hasten former ones to their completion, that a dis- 
engaged attention may be employed for the small 
remainder of life, in supporting the infirmities of age 
with a decent cheerfulness, and in diligent undivided 
preparation for the great change which must speedily 
take place. . | 

What honors are justly due, and are in gene- 
ral paid, to the hoary head which is thus found in 
the way of righteousness! His virtues are now con- 
sidered as confirmed and established, fixed almost 
beyond the reach of temptation, and out of danger 
of change. His character is admired, and his good 
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actions made the subject of conversation and gene- 
ral applause. ‘They who have enjoyed the pleasure 
of his friendship, feel that they derive honor to them- 
selves by repeating instructive particulars as proofs of it. 
Such of his coevals and old friends as yet remain, and 
such as follow him at no great distance of age, delight 
‘still to associate with him, and converse of friends 
departed, and of times and transactions long since 
past. [he younger approach his person with reverence: 
and such as have partaken of the instructions provided 
for them through his instrumentality, and have en- 
joyed his subsequent advice and countenance, listen to 
him with attentive and respectful silence, and carefully 
treasure up his wise counsels. 

His children and posterity redouble their attention, 
are solicitous to discover his wishes, to supply his wants, 
to lighten his burdens, and afford him every assistance 
in their power. Knowing that they are honored and 
esteemed by others for his sake as well as for their own, 
they regard him as their glory; and study to make 
such returns as they are able, for the unspeakable 
obligations of their childhood and youth. If the infir- 
mities increase, they endeavor to lighten them; and 
if their prayers could be effectual, he would quickly 
be restored to his former health and vigor. 

Or if, by some rare gift of Heaven, the powers of 
his mind preserve their full vigor; while the body, 
though giving him frequent admonitions of its frail 
and perishable nature, is still enabled, in no common 
degree, to answer to the mind’s activity ; still, though 
careful to apply every moment allowed him to its pro- 

, per object, papi to work while it is called to-day,” he 
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is aware that ‘the night cometh, in which no man can 
work :” he feels that if “the days of his years be ex- 
tended to fourscore years, yet is their strength labor 
and sorrow,” and that he must expect to be soon cut 
off and fly away. He lives with the prospect of death 
continually before his eyes; and, in the language of 
the Apostle, “dies daily.” Instead of praying against 
sudden death, he prays against death unprepared-for ; 
and he endeavors to live so as to be always prepared. 
The awful moment arrives—awful indeed to survivors, 
but peaceful and happy to himself—when, without any 
visible cause, the vital motions cease, as it were, of 
themselves, and he is gently laid ‘to sleep, to awake in 
another, and, as he trusted, a better world. 

Peaceful, | repeat it, is the hour which ends the 
pains and infirmities of mortality,and begins the joys 
and perfections of immortality; which introduces the 
faithful servant with acceptance into the presence of 
God, whom he had ever honored, loved and served 
with sincerity, and now finds his exceeding great 
reward. How natural is the transition which such a 
spirit makes, from the services of the present life, to the 
assembly of * the spirits of the just made perfect !? 

What a powerful motive does this suggest to choose 
for ourselves, to enter upon, and to continue in, the 
ways of righteousness! It is the peculiar property of 
virtue, that it gives a grace to the young, and clothes 
the aged with honor ; that it directs us to the most use- 
ful pursuits ; that it gives a stability and consistency to 
our characters ; and prepares us for peace, joy and hope, - 
at our latter end. And shall we hesitate any longer 
whether or no it be worthy of our choice and pursuit ? 
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How far it is prudent to pray that we may live to be old, 
I shall not at present inquire: the love of life is a strong 
and natural passion ; and, whatever reasons may be 
alleged against it, it will be the general wish ; and, 
should it be the will of the Almighty to continue us in 
the world till we reach this period, we shall doubtless 
desire that our declining days may be attended with the 
respect and honor of those with whom we live: but 
this will hardly be the case, unless “‘ we be found in 
the way of righteousness.” A virtuous old age is sure 
almost to be honored ; but if our last days are only 
the dregs of a life spent in folly and vice, they can 
hardly escape contempt; at least, they will be looked 
upon with pity, by all who converse with us. And 
if we would ever attain the character of righteous’ 
and good persons, we must make it the object of our 
present study and pursuit. 

_ How. powerfully does this prescribe it to you, my 
young friends,to apply to the duties of your early 
age ; and to make a timely provision of such a stock 
of sentiments and habits, as will fit you for the offices 
of future life : and, especially, to keep it in your minds 
that, in order to enjoy a peaceful and honorable old 
age, it is necessary that you devote your present mo- 
ments to a diligent discharge of the duties of your seve- 
ral stations; and that you employ yourselves, at the 
Same time, in those acts of piety and goodness, which 
you have it at present in your power to perform! Let 
this awaken your immediate attention, and engage your 
most earnest desires and endeavors ; let this turn you 
from all forbidden pleasures, and from all unworthy pur- 
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suits, and engage you to fix your eye upon the great 
end of your hope and calling in Jesus Christ. 

The same exhortation I would address to you, who 
are in the middle age, to walk in the ways of righte- 
ousness ; that hoary hairs, which are coming apace, 
and will speedily appear, may find you therein, and 
prove a crown of glory. 

This will teach you to yield every mark of respect 
and veneration to the virtuous aged. Esteem it an act 
of justice to pay them the deserved honors, an act of 
piety to do them any service, or to afford them any 
pleasure. But if you are yourselves still blest with the 
presence of aged virtuous parents, consider your lot as 
peculiarly happy, and your duties as indispensably 
sacred. Watchover them with the tenderest care ; let 
your personal services be always in readiness for their 
assistance ; be particularly careful that your conduct 
afford them satisfaction, and account their approbation 
next in value to that of your conscience and your God. 
It is impossible that you can ever requite their care of 
you in early life ; but you should be continually paying ; 
sensible of the debt, though you can never fully dis- 
charge it. By sucha conduct you may hope that a kind 
Providence will reward you, by disposing the next 
generation to return you alike respectful and dutiful 
behavior, if you should live to be old. Bip 

Lastly, let the virtuous and venerable aged hold 
fast and persevere unto the end. Let them enjoy the 
satisfaction which the well-merited esteem and reve- 
rence of the young will afford them. With this let 
them balance the infirmities of decaying nature ; and, 
especially let them look forward with good hope to that 
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happy time, when, after their hoary heads, the crown 
of their glory on earth, shall be laid in the dust, they 
shall receive a crown of immortal glory, which shall 
never fade away. 


PRAYER. 


O Gop, who art our life and the length of our days, 
grant that we may at all times set Thee before us in 
every thing we undertake, design or do; that i every 
period of our lives we may avail ourselves of those 
opportunities of knowledge which are suitable to enlarge 
our minds, to show us our dependence upon ‘Thee, and 
acquaint us with our duty to Thee, to correct our wrong 
inclinations, to guard us from false and criminal sugges- 
tions, and to confirm us in all good principles and habits. 
In whatever employments we may engage, or into what- 
ever relations we may enter, O do Thou keep us con- 
stantly aware that this is but a preparatory scene, and 
that our preparation for another will mainly consist in 
the proper discharge of the duties of the present life. 
Grant us the wisdom to avoid error, to guard against 
misconduct, to answer every just demand, to fulfil every 
reasonable expectation, to satisfy the hopes and wishes 
of our friends, and above all, to approve ourselves unto 
Thee. If Thou should be pleased to spare us to an 
extended term of life, enable us to discharge the various 
duties of it, to our families, our friends, and mankind at 
large ; and to cultivate a sincere and rational piety, as 
the best foundation of every other duty. As we advance 
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in life, may we still be found in the way of righteous- 
ness; and if hoary hairs should at length appear, may 
they find us steadfast therein, and prove to us a crown of 
glory. But whether the days of our appointed time 
shall be many or few, may we wait till our change come 
with patience, perseverance, and good hope, and at 
length receive a crown of immortal glory, and a happi- 
ness which shall never fade away. We ask it as the 
disciples of Him who hath set before us this crown, and 
opened the way to this happiness for all his faithful fol- 
lowers. ‘Through him be ascribed unto Thee, O Father, 
everlasting praise. Amen! 


SERMON XXV. 


ON VAIN THOUGHTS. 


Psalm cxix. 113. 


“y HATE VAIN THOUGHTS,.’——~— 


In the thoughts of a man’s mind, if we include among 
them the various imaginations, wishes, motives and 
purposes, which usually go under that general name, 
must evidently be sought the beginnings of all his ac- 
tions. ‘They have, therefore, a close connexion with 
the whole character, and must be among the first sub- 
jects of attention to him who is engaged in the business 
of self-control. They mark themselves out, with 
sufficient plainness, for his love or hate, for his friendly 
entertainment or stern avoidance, according as he is 
desirous of pursuing or avoiding the direction in which 
they point. They are recognized at once, as his 
faithful counsellors, or his dangerous tempters, and 
in either case, they speak both too loudly to escape his 
notice, and too plainly to make it doubtful how he 
ought to answer. 

But beside the thoughts which assume this decided 
form, and go by the distinct names of inclinations and 
desires, there are others of a more subtile nature, which 
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are continually flitting across the mental vision, almost 
without notice, but certainly, for the most part, without 
any sense of their importance. ‘They come like 
shadows, and so depart.” ‘They are those passing 
images of good or evil, which, we tell ourselves, arise 
from the very nature of mind, and “ into the mind of 
God or man may come and go,” without leaving any 
trace of their having been. 

But even these floating fancies, these ever moving 
and varying forms and shadows of thought, may 
deserve the serious attention of the self-inquirer. 
Though they may have been justly compared to ‘“ the 
clouds that show themselves in the lake as they fly 
over it, and which, whatever be their aspect, however 
gay and beautiful, however gloomy and _ forbidding, 
convey no qualities to the water ;” yet, like them also, 
they must have their cause in the state of the medium 
through which they move, and may be no contempti- 
ble indications of more important consequences. As 
the. experienced eye of the mountaineer can see, even 
in what appears to be a fair sky, forerunners of the 
coming storm; so, perhaps, may the careful observer 
of his own mind, detect in its passing, and apparently 
incidental thoughts, indications of a general disposition, 
less flattering than its outward show, and thus, “ fore- 
seeing the evil,” hasten in time to the readiest shelter. 

I am not sure, however, that there is not a still 
stronger reason for watching these signs of the mind. 
They may not only indicate the existence of actual, 
though secret dispositions, with which it 1s natural that 
even our momentary and seemingly involuntary fancies 
should have some connexion; but, unless carefully 
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observed and resolutely counteracted by that voluntary 
calling up of other thoughts and other sentiments which 
is certainly in our power, they may secretly and slowly, 
but very injuriously, affect the whole character of the 
mind. ‘Thus the evil, which, when narrowly watched, 
they may only indicate in time for us to check its pro- 
gress, they may, when unobserved, very materially 
increase. 

It has been advised by some, and those by no 
means shallow searchers into the mysteries of human 
nature, that we should not despise the hints which even 
ourdreams may give us of our lurking inclinations. 
And though we need not, with others, account our- 
selves morally responsible for the ‘ vain thoughts’ and 
extravagant frolics of the imagimation, when uncon- 
trolled by the waking eye of reason, yet if we find the 
visions of night repeating what has often been thought 
by day, (though thought, perhaps, each time only for 
a passing moment,) it may behove us to consider and 
compare, with some attention, these signs of the temper 
and the mind that are really in us; it may behove us 
to ascertain their causes, and to see whether, in these 
at least, there be not something to be altered or 
controlled. 

According to the connexion of the text, it would 
appear to be a proper state of mind to accompany and 
to cherish a serious regard for moral and religious duties, 
to be guarded with all the jealous vigilance of declared 
and just hostility, against the intrusion of thoughts 
which might in any degree interfere with the perform- 
ance of those duties. ‘I hate vain thoughts; but 
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to be understood, (if we may trust the illustration 
which has been sought ina kindred language-for the 
obscurity of the original word,) those turbulent emo- 
tions which are the usual consequences of unhallowed 
desires and headstrong passions. But there is no need 
to restrict ourselves to this limited sense of the words, 
if a wider application of them will add to the useful 
subjects of our attention. 

I shall, therefore, in connexion with the observa- 
tions which have been already made, consider them as 
applicable to many of those varying and fleeting fancies, 
which, perhaps, though we call them involuntary, owe 
more of their liberty than we think, to our allowance, 
while we do not sufficiently observe their indications of 
our real though secret dispositions. ‘This application 
of the text will furnish us with two questions: ‘* What 
may properly be considered as vain thoughts?” and “ By 
what means may they be best avoided or controlled ?’ 
The latter question has evidently a close connexion 
with a very important branch of duty,—the government 
of our thoughts.. And this connexion may extend back 
a considerable degree of importance to the other, or 
introductory question, which we _ shall probably find 
sufficient for our present attention. 

It seems one obvious and easy answer to our imme- 
diate inquiry, ‘“‘what we ought to consider as vain 
thoughts ;’’—that they must include all such as are use- 
less and frivolous—all such as have no connexion with 
the business and duties of our lives, and have no ten- 
dency to help forward a single wise design, or bring us 
nearer to one desirable object. ‘This would probably 
form a large class of the waking dreams, in which most 
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men must be conscious that their minds are frequently 
engaged. ‘The merest trifles, the silliest follies, fancies 
out of all likelihood, nay, things impossible in reality, 
will sometimes find employment for our thoughts. If 
we keep a careful watch over the little but bustling 
world of our own breasts, we shall not seldom catch our- 
selves in earnest debate upon subjects that will never 
need our decision, contriving means of escape from dif- 
ficulties that can never exist, planning what we shall 
do in situations in which we shall never be placed, dis- 
posing of imaginary riches and exerting a visionary 
power. In short, the mind seems to be furnished with 
its theatre, in which it is at once, the dramatist, the 
actor, and the spectator. 

And where, it may be said, is the harm of all this ? 
Why should not the mind be allowed this occasional 
amusement? or, for what purpose has it imagination, 
among other powers, if it is never to be exercised F—At 
least, if such fancies be useless, what do they indicate 
that need alarm us for our general dispositions ? 

Jam very willing to allow to such questions their 
just weight of argument; nor would I contend that 
the mind is always to be kept in the full stretch of some 
wise and useful purpose. It must, indeed, be conceded 
to human nature, that the regular occupation of all its 
attention by serious and important subjects, is alto- 
gether impossible. In the best regulated and calmest 
mind, where the views are clearest, and the objects to 
which they are directed are all of a grave and dignified 
aspect, there may come an occasional and sudden gust 
of fancy, which, by its playful eddies, shall whirl into 
momentary notice the straws and loose leaves of the 
way-side. 
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But, after all concessions are made which can be 
reasonably required, there will still, I apprehend, be 
ground enough left for maintaining, that many of our 
idie and useless fancies deserve our condemnation and 
avoidance as ‘“ vain thoughts.”” ‘They may be individu- 
ally momentary ; but by their frequent recurrence or 
by their number, may they not encroach upon the time 
and place of really important subjects? They furnish 
a harmless amusement, it is said; but what shall we 
say, if the amusement be allowed to interfere with 
serious business? It may be right that the mind should 
have its theatre ; but whatif it be found there, when it 
has difficult accounts to settle, or weighty questions to 
determine? It is plain that then, like a good tradesman 
ora diligent student, it ought to have kept close at 
home.—Or even, if the mind be allowed to seek this 
amusement only at times, when, after patient applica- 
tion, it has earned a right to be idle, yet may there not 
be a preference due to some thoughts above others? 
and should not that preference be given to those which 
would; make: its very: amusements) useful: and: dignified P 
Might we not ‘say of oneywho should :take tio eare upon 
what subjects he allowed his imagination to exercise 
itself, but let it wander among trifles and toys, when 
it might derive equal, nay greater pleasure, from things 
of real value—might we not say of such a one just 
what we should be inclined to say of another, who, 
when he might examine, through the microscope, the 
beautiful forms and wonderful structure of nature’s 
minutest works, or by the telescope bring himself ac- 
quainted with the brilliant history of the heavens, 
should prefer twirling round the kaleidoscope, and watch- 
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ing its combinations of a few worthless. beads? For 
there is almost as great a difference among the subjects 
which may engage the mind’s atiention, even for its 
amusement, as between the brightness and majesty of 
the stars, and the chips and fragments of painted glass. 

There is room, then, for the exercise of care and 
contro! even in the management of our idlest thoughts; 
atleast, there is an occasion furnished in them, of observ- 
ing whether the general bent of the mind be to ob- 
jects worthy of a manly curiosity, or fitted only to 
gratify a childish wonder. By watching the thoughts 
and sentiments which seem to rise involuntarily, we may 
collect some hints which may assist us in ascertaining 
whether the character of our minds be grave and deter- 
mined, or frivolous and unsteady. And I suppose we 
‘shall reckon all indications of the latter character 
among the ‘“ vain thoughts’ which ought to be discou- 
raged, and, as far as possible, prevented. 

There will be no need of many words to show that 
we ought to place in the same class all such thoughts, 
as, though not in themselves indications of childishness 
or frivolity, yet, at the times when they present them- 
selves, are plainly unseasonable. Whatever attention 
they may deserve at other times, how useful soever 
may be the subjects with which they are connected, 
yet, if they are not connected with the present business 
and duty of the mind, their presence is an impertinent 
and injurious intrusion; and if we permit them to 
remain, we show that we have not the steadiness and 
singleness of attention, which is the only effectual 
habit for insuring complete success in any undertaking. 
Instances of thoughts that are vain by being unseason- 
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able, might, probably, be often found among those 
which we allow to occupy our minds during our attend- 
ance upon public worship. We have, no doubt, sub- 
jects of very serious consideration to us in our various 
affairs, and upon which it is natural and very desirable 
that our minds should empioy themselves at all proper 
times. But if they have no connexion with our busi- 
ness in the house of prayer, if they imterrupt us in our 
attention to that business, if they prevent us from 
deriving our full profit from it, we act vainly, fool- 
ishly, and hurtfuily, in encouraging their company. In 
one of two things we certainly do wrong,—either in 
going toa place where we cannot so conveniently as 
we might in the retirement of our homes, meditate 
upon the subjects which we carry with us—or in tak- 
ing thither subjects of meditation, which, by preventing 
us from giving our attention to such as are there pre- 
sented, must defeat the purpose of our going. If the 
business of the world, if the cares of our families, if 
the prospects of our ambition are, even there, allowed 
to occupy our thoughts, why do we go where the inter- 
ests of another world, the cares of another life, the 
gains and duties of another service, all put themselves 
into the voice of God, demanding our hopes and our 
hearts, our understandings and our strength? In the 
house of prayer, all thoughts are vain, are unseason- 
able, which have no tendency to increase our obedience, 
or our resolutions of obedience to his law; or,—and 
let us well consider the alternative—his law is the vain 
and unseasonable interruption to our thoughts. Let us 
determine in this alternative as we please, but let us be 
consistent with our determination. We must “hate 
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yain thoughts,” if we ‘“‘love his law;” we must hate 
and avoid the sound of his law, if we love our own 
vain thoughts. 

Much worse than unseasonable, and, therefore, yet 
more deserving to be called vain thoughts, are those 
which are connected with improper, with sensual and 
criminal inclinations. ‘These not only indicate, but 
unless we profit by the indication, will go on augment- 
ing the sources from which they arise. ‘These are not 
among the harmless fancies which may be likened to 
the light, floating clouds of a tranquil day. ‘They are 
foul and pestilential vapors, such as must shed un- 
wholesome dews on every good plant over which they 
pass. ‘They spring from guilty recollections, and are 
fraught with as guilty wishes. Or, if they are not 
always connected with the remembrance of actual 
immoralities, yet they must have been occasioned by 
those impure and intemperate revels of the imagination, 
which are almost as dangerous to the acuteness of the 
moral sense, and to the delicacy of a virtuous taste, as 
familiarity with vice itself. They in whom such 
thoughts are frequent, and who do not hate them, who 
do not earnestly seek a refuge from them in that law of 
the Lord which converteth the soul, may justly suspect 
that, while they feast their imaginations on the shadows 
of unlawful pleasures, they differ from those who have 
allowed themselves the substance, not in wishing better, 
but in daring less. 

We may pass a similar condemnation on_ all 
thoughts, which, though they may be no more than 
thoughts, and have never expanded into purposes, yet 
indicate the existence of unkind and unchristian feelings. 
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It sometimes, perhaps not unfrequently, happens, that 
we summon those who have in any way offended us, or 
whose conduct, without any cause of personal offence, 
we disapprove—we summon them before our imaginary 
tribunal—we invest ourselves with the prerogatives 
of Divine Providence—we appoint some change in 
their circumstances which we think necessary for the 
improvement of their characters—we please ourselves 
with beholding them beaten out from the strong bolds 
of their boasting, humbled, afflicted, penitent; when, 
all the while, the pleasure is less in the thought of their 
amendment, than in the thought of their humiliation— 
less in the good imagined for them, than in the triumph 
anticipated for ourselves. ‘These thoughts may be 
transient, may be momentary ; the more so, the better ; 
but it would be best, it would be more consistent with 
that law which we ought to love, that they should not 
be at all. These, also, are “‘vain thoughts,” which we 
must learn to hate. 

To the same class we may refer all such as indispose 
us to the labors and duties of our particular stations. 
Our imaginations are frequently very liberal of their 
plans for the good which might be done, for the happi- 
ness which might be enjoyed, in situations which are 
not, and are never likely to be, our own. Now, if these 
evidently unnecessary and unprofitable dreams do not 
arise from a secret discontent, already existing, with our 
actual condition, their frequent recurrence can have no 
other tendency than to create such a feeling, accom- 
panied, it may be, with envy of those whom we behold 
in the situations which we amuse ourselves with. pic- 
turing as the most useful and the most happy. At 
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least it will be allowed, that the place of such thoughts 
might be much better supplied by imaginings and con- 
trivings altogether confined to our own actual condition, 
and its opportunities both of usefulness and enjoyment. 
In this, it must be acknowledged, it will be our best 
wisdom and truest interest to keep our minds as much 
as possible employed. Whatever, therefore, not only 
diverts their attention from these subjects, but leads to 
effects the very reverse of such as may be expected 
from. a proper direction of their attention, must be set 
down among the vain thoughts which it is our business 
to hate. 

It will only be necessary to mention, to prove that 
they also come within a like condemnation, all such 
thoughts as tend to make us undervalue the principles 
of a pure and high-minded morality, or distrust the 
foundations of religious faith and obedience. It may 
sometimes occur to us, In moments of the mind’s weak- 
ness, or the heart’s dejection,to doubt whether the 
standard of moral practice. should not rather be taken 
from the average conduct of mankind around us—from 
that which is generally found to be practicable, and is 
too easily allowed to be sufficient, than from the pre- 
cepts and examples of Christian authorities. It may 
also occur to us, in moments when we are more anxious 
to display our own acuteness and ingenuity, than 
patiently and humbly to seek for truth—to raise objec- 
tions, and dwell upon difficulties, which, though they 
offer no impediment to the deep and full flow of a 
thoroughly inquiring and thoroughly examining faith, 
are of size enough to make a sparkle and a foam in the 
shallow stream of imperfect knowledge. 

AG 
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Whenever such thoughts arise within us, let us not 
be content with considering them as matters of occa- 
sional and conversational entertainment ; but let us look 
at them, as we shall one day wish to remember that 
we looked at them, in the serious concerns of life,—in 
concerns which bring the great questions of faith and 
morality home to our business and our bosoms,—in con- 
cerns which make us feel that something more than 
the consequences confined to this life may be involved 
in our determination. If we suffer them to return 
frequently, and to return unchecked by the diminishing 
power of asteady and examining eye, they may gra- 
dually enwrap us in a deceitful obscurity ; and a false 
and dangerous practice may be the price that we pay for 
amusing subtilities of opinion. While life and health 
are strong in us, we may laugh at the fears of others 
from the light clouds which it may be our amusement 
to watch. But such fears have again and again been 
fatally justified by the gradual gathering and accumula- 
tion of those, apparently, sportive clouds, till they have 
settled in all the blackness of darkness, or with all the 
threatenings, of temptest, in the only direction from 
which light or comfort can come to the dying eye. 
While, therefore, our doubts and difficulties are only 
occasional and momentary thoughts ; while they are yet 
but as the ‘little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,” 
let us take the alarm and shelter ourselves from the 
fatal consequences of their increase. Let us study 
with the greater attention, and love with the greater 
zeal, the law of our God, that we may distinguish, and 
hate and avoid the vain thoughts which would gainsay 
its directions, and rob us of its hopes and consolations. 
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But here, for the present, | shall stop. All that 
might be added to the exhortation, will better follow 
our next enquiry, which, by bringing before us the ques- 
tion, how such and all other vain thoughts may be best 
avoided, will engage our attention on a great practical 
object, to which the foregoing observations have also, 
I hope, been in some degree conducive, ‘‘ the govern- 
ment of our thoughts.” For this must be a duty in 
beings whose temper and whole conduct are made so 
dependant upon their thoughts; and especially must it 
be a duty in His service, who looketh on the heart, and 
taketh account of the thoughts as well as of the actions. 

May His mercies and His counsels come upon us, 
that we may keep the way of His statutes; may He 
give us understanding that we may observe and love his 
law with our whole hearts, and minds, and strength. 
Amen. 


PRAYER. 


OQ Tuov, who lookest upon the heart, grant that 
in our thoughts, as well as in our words and actions, 
we may have respect unto thy wise and holy laws. 
Give unto us a spirit of seriousness, sobriety, and godly 
fear; that we may duly attend to the important purpo- 
ses for which ‘Thou hast placed us in this scene of exist- 
ence. Preserve in us a deep sense of our accountableness 
to Thee for the manner in which we employ, not only 
every hour of our lives, but every faculty of our minds. 
Make us feel the exceeding worth of our immortal 
souls. Make us feel that the salvation which we are 
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exhorted to work out with fear and trembling, ought 
to be no light concern to us. Oh! keep us from indif- 
ference to it. Keep us from habits of mind that would 
interfere with our attention to it. Keep us from 
thoughtlessness, levity, and folly. Suffer us not to waste 
our precious time in vain, frivolous, and unprofitable 
fancies. Guard us in our hours of serious business, 
and especially in those of our professed communings 
with Thee, against the intrusion of any thoughts that 
would be unseasonable. Guard us at all times, from 
thoughts that have in them the least shadow of a sin 
against purity, charity, or piety. Cast down every 
imagination within us that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of Thee, and bring into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ. 

Hear us, we beseech Thee, and grant, that thus 
there may be continually in our hearts, as well as now 
on our lips, glory to Thee, our God, through Jesus 
Christ out Lord. Amen. 


SERMON XXVI. 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE THOUGH YSIS. 


Psalm crix. 1138. 


“1 HATE VAIN THOUGHTS, BUT THY LAW DO I LOVE.” 


In the former discourse, these words were considered 
as suggesting two questions; first, ‘what are vain 
thoughts °” and secondly, ‘how may they be avoided 
or controlled ?” In answer to the first of these ques- 
tions it appeared, that, under the name of vain thoughts, 
might properly be ranked not only all such as are in 
themselves useless and frivolous, but all such as, though 
not without their importance at their proper times, are 
allowed to encroach upon the time and attention due to 
others of equal or greater importance—all such as, by 
their connexion with improper and hurtful inclinations, 
tend, when encouraged, to fix and strengthen them— 
all such as indicate the existence of unkind and unchris- 
tian feelings—all such as indispose us to the labors 
and duties of our stations—and lastly, all such as tend 
to make us undervalue the principles of a pure morality, 
or distrust the foundation of religious faith and obedience. 

The desirableness of forming in our minds a settled 
disposition to hate and avoid such thoughts, must appear 
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from their very nature. There remains, then, only the 
question which I now propose to your consideration ; 
how they may be best avoided, or if they cannot alto- 
gether be kept out of the mind, how the mind may be 
trained to control them so as to prevent any injurious 
consequences from their occasional visits. I'he question 
directs our attention to no less a subject than the art of 
governing our thoughts. 

For the rules of this art we are partly indebted to 
the reasonings and observations of moral science; but 
for the most important of their directions, and still more 
for their successful application, we must have recourse 
to the instructions and influences of religion. 

It is, in the first place, an obvious dictate of com- 
mon sense, that, if the mind is to be guarded against 

the intrusion of useless and frivolous thoughts, it must 
have its attention directed, and its interest awakened, 
to instructive and important subjects. Vanity and 
frivolity are, indeed, among the least evils likely to 
thrust themselves into the choice of an idle mind. ‘The 
worst and foulest fancies will not fail to take their place 
in the succession of varieties which such a mind 
demands. ‘The mere recommendation of novelty will 
be a sufficient introduction to the notice, and claim 
upon the liking, of a diseased and craving imagination ; 
while the duration of its attention, and the degree of 
its liking, will be in proportion not to any real value in 
the thoughts so introduced, but to their power of pro- 
ducing and continuing a strong excitement. — 

Effectually, therefore, to ‘hate vain thoughts,’ we 
must begin by seeking out and acquiring a. taste for 
subjects and pursuits, which will usefully and respect- 
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ably engage the attention. We must teach ourselves 
to be speedily dissatisfied with things and thoughts 
which neither profit in the present, nor promise any 
welcome recollections in the future. We must train 
ourselves to feel out of our place, or, in the still more 
familiar phrase, out of our element, when we have nei- 
ther work for our hands, nor questions for our minds, 
for which either we ourselves or any one else can be 
the better. 

But, as a farther security against the intrusion of 
vain thoughts, or at least against their stay, we must 
acquire a habit of confining our attention to the subjects 
and employments which we think deserving of our 
choice. It is hardly possible—we had better set it 
down in our plans as utterly impossible—to do wet 
more things than one ata time. And though it is cer- 
tainly more difficult to fix down the thoughts than the 
hands to one employment, yet experience has proved 
again and again, that the nearer the mind can be 
brought to unity of attention, when in pursuit of any 
one among its different objects, the greater, in the end, 
is its success with respect to all of them. It seems, 
theiefore, good advice, that even valuable thoughts, 
when presenting themselves out of connexion with the 
immediate purpose of the mind, should be ordered to 
Wait a more convenient season, with as determined a 
tone as if they were really ‘vain thoughts.”” One 
thing greatly conducive to this habit of resolute atten- 
tion, is a regular distribution of our time among our 
several pursuits. For, by this means, each of them has 
its claims so distinctly marked out, that we become 
much sooner sensible than we otherwise might be, when 
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one is in danger of suffering by the encroachment of 
another. By the exact division of our time’s property, 
every hour knows and stands up for its own; and the 
various businesses of the day, as well as the various pur- 
poses of the mind, have a much better chance of being 
severally and fairly accomplished, than in the scram- 
bling and shuffling which would probably ensue, if the 
whole day and the whole attention were thrown open 
in common to them all. What is true of one day and 
of one day’s occupations, is obviously true of the whole 
life ; and, therefore, with respect to the objects and 
interests of the whole life, it is our wisest plan, after 
having chosen what they shall be, to determine the 
exact and proper seasons and proportions of our atten- 
tion to them. ‘To bear in mind this determination, 
will very much assist us In commanding our attention 
at any time to what is then our proper business, and in 
preventing its being drawn away to other thoughts, 
whether vain in themselves, or vain only in being 
unseasonable. 

As, however, by far the largest proportion of 
thoughts to be avoided, consists of those which bear 
upon themselves the character of vanity, and as it is 
from these that moral danger is most to be apprehended, 
I shall confine what I have further to observe, to the 
‘means by which their recurrence is to be prevented, or 
their influence controlled. 

I mention, therefore, as a third precaution in the~ 
management of our minds, that we should make a dili- 
gent use of all our opportunities for storing them with 
sound and practical knowledge. ‘This is, in fact, the 
kind of food most grateful to the appetites of the mind, 
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when in a healthy and vigorous state, and best fitted to 
“preserve it in sucha state. ‘The knowledge of things 
that are in themselves connected with the dignity and 
interests of a man asa rational and moral being—the 
knowledge which makes us feel his intellectual great- 
ness—is necessarily conversant with thoughts that 
strengthen and elevate the mind; and the more the 
pursuit of it can be made our employment, and the 
possession of it our delight, the less shall we be in dan- 
ger from the intrusion of ‘* vain thoughts,” or from any 
liking for them, when they do present themselves. 

A fourth direction, which deserves to be still more 
earnestly recommended to all who would learn the art 
of governing their thoughts, is to avoid the sources of 
all impure or immoral fancies, whether we have reason 
to apprehend their existence in our usual books or our 
usual companions. No one, anxious to avoid or to cure 
a disease of the body, would seek for that purpose an 
atmosphere infected with the principles of the disorder. 
Yet the risk which, in such a case, would be obvious, 
is no less certain to, the moral patient, who trusts him- 
self to that kind of reading, or to that kind of conver- 
sation, which is continually suggesting the very thoughts 
that he knows ought carefully to be controlled. ‘To 
illustrate his folly and inconsistency by another compa- 
rison, he is like a man, who, while struggling to extri- 
cate himself from a morass, should hold out one hand 
towards the firm ground, and, with the other, cling to 
some object that only sinks with him further in. It is 
advice not to be despised even by confirmed virtue, to 
flee from temptation; it cannot be slighted without 
certain injury by those amid whose unformed, or half- 
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formed principles—amid whose unsettled and undis- 
ciplined thoughts, the tempter has a great chance of 
finding very powerful allies. ‘To ‘‘ hate vain thoughts,” 
and to love the sources from which they naturally 
spring, or from which they will derive the most plenti- 
ful allowance and excuse, are two dispositions which 
can hardly exist in the same mind. 

The words of the text suggest a much more natural 
and safe reliance. ‘I hate vain thoughts, but thy law 
do I love.” ‘This is the connexion which we should 
expect, between a sincere desire to avoid everything 
that may injure the purity and simplicity of the mind, 
and a desire, equally sincere, to discover and employ 
every means of strengthening its powers and improving 
its dispositions. 

It is a consequence of this connexion, to set much 
value on the next rule to be mentioned, for learning the 
due government of the thoughts. ‘That rule is, that 
we should acquaint. ourselves with the writings, and - 
seek the society, of those whom we may consider either 
as masters, or at least as anxious and successful learn- 
ers, of the same art. In the writings of those who have 
set a due value on their time, and a just restraint upon 
their thoughts, we shall have at once the instruction of 
their experience, and the encouragement of its happy 
result. Of their writings, | mean, in particular, those 
in which they have traced the progress of their own 
minds and the whole history of their self-discipline. 
It is in the power of every one, by the help of such 
histories, to bring his mind under the influence of a 
wise and good and pious example. But it is still hap- 
pier for those who breathe the living spirit of such in- 
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fluence in frequent society and converse with the wise. 
and good and pious. ‘heir very presence is a restraint 
upon ‘‘yain thoughts,” anda silent pleading for that 
holy law which appears embodied in their dignified and 
venerable simplicity and purity, ‘Their conversation is 
a light, going forth from the lamp which burns within 
them, and showing the deformity of every evii thing 
within our own breasts; while their life is a perpetual 
and gentle invitation to ‘“‘ ways of pleasantness and 
paths of peace.” 

‘<The words of the pure,” and “ the lips of know- 
ledge,” if it be that knowledge which “maketh wise 
unto salvation,” will second with powerful persuasion 
another direction that may be given for guarding 
against the influence of “vain thoughts.” It is this— 
to rest on firm and deep foundations, and to build up 
for ourselves, with good and durable materials, a real 
conviction of religious truths. ‘The word which went 
forth with the first sound of Christianity, is a word 
which, there is reason to fear, reaches not beyond the 
ears, if it reach even them, of a very large number who 
call themselves Christians. ‘That word is—‘ BELIEVE.’ 
This was the first demand of Jesus from those who 
sought his aid, and without their compliance with 
which, even He, powerful as he was in the might and 
spirit of his Father, and willing as he was to heal all 
and to help all, must yet, apparently, have withheld his 
aid. And this is certainly the demand which his reli- 
gion makes, and for compliance with which it must 
wait, before it can exert its healing and redeeming 
power. Unbelief, or, what is nearly the same thing, a 
belief of the lips, of form, of custom only—an assent of 
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the opinion, without the consent of the heart and will 
—is the great obstacle to the diffusion of Christian 
principles and Christian energies among mankind. It 
is the stone rolled to the mouth of the sepulchre, in 
which all truly Christian feelings le buried, and made 
as secure as the world’s seal can make it. One word 
alone, received into the depth of the heart, and under- 
stood in all the glories and all the terrors of its mean- 
ing, has the power of lightning and thunder and earth- 
quake, to roll away all worldly impediments, and to 
bring forth the Christian principle new-risen and 
triumphant over the death of sin. Believe—not as 
those who know not what or why they should believe 
—not as those who repeat the words of welcome to a 
deliverer, without feeling any need or desire of deliver- 
ance—not as those who hear the word, without either 
understanding or caring to understand it, who receive 
the scriptures without reading them, and call Jesus 
Lord, without inquiring what are his commands ;—but 
as those who have heard what holy men and prophets 
and apostles do witness, and who know that their wit- 
ness is true—as those who gave up all things for Christ, 
and ‘counted all things as nothing, compared with the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ.” Believe— 
that God hath indeed raised from the dead our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that in this he hath given assurance 
that, by the same Jesus, he will judge the world in’ 
righteousness. Believe—that every hour has its work, 
every action, word, and thought, its importance as well 
as its witness. Believe—and be not as those indifferent, 
those sleeping Christians, whose life is a mere dream of 
a good-natured Deity, exacting no services, winking at 
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all offences, and inflicting no punishments ; but beware, 
lest you also fall asleep, like them, in this golden dream 
of life and heaven, and awake at last where you can 
only ‘believe and tremble.” 

A well-grounded and hearty belief in Christian 
truths, beside the awful consideration which it opposes 
to the encouragement of ‘vain thoughts,” disposes the 
mind to an employment, the recommendation of which 
is another direction of the right government of the 
thoughts. That employment is, frequent meditation 
on the duties and interests which owe a principal part 
of their sanctions and importance to the doctrines and 
principles of religion. A Christian Apostle has fur- 
nished us with an ample list of subjects on which to 
bestow a portion of our attention. But the true spirit 
of Christian belief, will recognize in them only subjects 
on which it is prepared and desirous to meditate. 
*¢ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
venerable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
There can be no doubt of the importance that ought to 
be attached to this advice, by all who would learn the 
art of governing their thoughts. Such an employment 
of the mind is at once its security against evil, and an 
effectual means of its actual advancement in the pur- 
suit and love of good. It is an employment which, at 
every step of its progress, must strengthen the senti- 
ment, ‘* I hate vain thoughts, but thy law do I love.” 

I will only mention, in addition to these helps for the 
government of the thoughts, an exercise to which some 
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of them, and particularly the last, may be expected to 
lead as a natural accompaniment of our self-discipline ; 
but without which all the others together will hardly be 
completely effectual. ‘Ihe exercise which I mean, is 
that of frequent, humble, and earnest prayer for de- 
liverance from the evils which we wish to avoid, and 
assistance to persevere in the pursuit of those things 
which are “ pure, lovely, and of good report’’—prayer 
for that spirit of wisdom and godly fear, which will 
keep both our hate and our love directed to their proper: 
objects. . | 

Beside the natural tendency of prayer to preserve 
in our minds the subjects of our best meditations, and 
to co-operate with every good influence of our medita- 
tions themselves, it will cherish in us that humble tem- 
per, that wariness and watchfulness and distrust of our 
own hearts, which must ever be necessary for the safety 
of those whose way is in the midst of temptation. But 
if we may believe in a still more extended efficacy of 
prayer, if encouraged by various examples and assurances 
of the Scriptures, we believe it to be a means with which 
God has connected peculiar blessings—a means of obtain- 
ing spiritual strength and counsel and help, which will 
not be granted to those who ask them not—this belief 
must surely be an additional motive not to neglect, in 
our attempts to regulate and discipline our thoughts, a 
frequent and devout application to Him who * search- 
eth all hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations 
of the thoughts. ” 

There is the less need of more particularly urging 
your attention to the directions which we have been 
considering, as they are, in themselves, little else than 
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exhortations to do that which they will assist you in 
doing. Unless you love “ vain thoughts,” and hate“ the 
law of God,” you will feel the importance and desir- 
ableness of every means by which you can guard 
against the influence of the former, and strengthen 
yourselves in the attachment and obedience to the lat- 
ter. Unless you set no value on your intellectual 
powers, your moral capacities, and your immortal in- 
terests, you will see the necessity of employing your 
minds upon useful subjects, forming in them a habit of 
fixed attention and regular application, and diligently 
using every means in your power for storing them with 
sound and practical knowledge ; you will see the neces- 
sity of keeping them as much as possible from a dan- 
gerous familiarity with everything that you find to’ 
be a source or an occasion of impure and immoral 
thoughts ; you will see the desirableness of accustom- 
ing them to the society and converse of the wise and 
good, and thus putting them within the direct influence 
of wisdom and goodness; you will feel also the con- 
sistency, as well as the importance, of giving yourselves 
a living conviction of religious truths ; you will learn to 
measure the depth and force of your belief by your rea- 
diness to meditate on those things in which are all virtue 
and all praise ; and you will accompany all your desires 
and efforts to ‘“‘ hate vain thoughts,” and to ‘love the 
holy law of your God,’’ with the humble and earnest 
spirit of the Psalmist’s prayer, ‘‘ Search me, O God, 
and know my heart: try me, and know my thoughts ; 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting.” 
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PRAYER. 


O Tuov, who art all truth, purity, and holiness! 
shine, we beseech Thee, with a renewing and sancti- 
fying power on our minds. Fill them with the light of 
the wisdom which is from above, that they may ever- 
more have their attention and their desires directed to 
the ways of Thy testimonies. Fill our hearts with a 
fervent love of Thy holy law, that we may hate all 
vain thoughts which would tempt us to wander from 
Thy commandments. May we meditate on ‘Thy pre- 
cepts, and delight ourselves in ‘Thy statutes. 

O God, be Thou our hiding place and our shield 
from the subtlety and malice of evil-doers, that they 
may not, by their conversation and example, ensnare 
our souls. Be Thou also our strength and our stay, 
that we may not of ourselves enter into the path of the 
wicked, but may carefully avoid it, resolutely turn from 
it, and earnestly pass away. May we walk with the 
wise in the knowledge and fear of ‘Thee; and may our 
delight be with them that love ‘Thee. 

O God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! es- 
tablish in our hearts, a firm belief of all the truths 
which ‘Thou didst send Him to teach. Amidst the dif- 
ferent scenes of this life, may we hear His voice re- 
minding us of the life which is to come. In our lonely 
hours, may we learn of Him to think of our Father 
who seeth in secret. In our hours of worldly business, 
may we remember His question, ‘‘ What is a man pro- 
fited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” In our amusements and pleasures, may 
we hear Him bidding us to take heed lest our hearts be 
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overcharged with sensual lusts, and so that awful day of 
which He has spoken, come upon us unawares. In sea- 
sons of temptation, in seasons of perplexity, trouble, 
and sorrow, when we feel our weakness and wish for 
strength, or when our hearts are cast down, and we 
wish for counsel and comfort, may we seek in Thee the 
kelp, the wisdom, and the consolation which we need, 
remembering the assurance of our Lord, “ Ask, and it 
shall be given.” 

Grant, we beseech Thee, O God, that the faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may thus rule in our souls to Thy 
glory, and our own continual advancement in holiness 
and peace. Amen. 
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SERMON XXVIII. 


GOD, OUR FATHER. 


Luke xi. 2. 


“ WHEN YE PRAY, SAY, OUR FATHER, WHO ART IN HEAVEN.” 


Tue Scriptures, kindly adapting themselves to the 
conceptions of man, represent God under various human 
characters. All such descriptions of the Infinite Crea- 
tor must be imperfect ; but their purpose is answered, if 
they impress the mind with a livelier sense of the rela- 
tion in which we stand to him, or touch the heart with 
any religious emotion. ‘The character of a Father, 
under which the Christian is taught to address God, in 
the prayer from which my text is taken, is at once the 
most interesting and the most comprehensive of all by 
which he has condescended to make himself known. 
The very name bespeaks our reverence, submission and 
love. It brings to our minds the first object of our 
young affections ; and, to him who has been blessed 
with wise and affectionate parents, calls up an image of 
authority blended with kindness, of tender care and 
unwearied watchfulness, of long suffering indulgence, 
tempered with salutary restraint. ‘The countenance 
never wears an expression so truly heavenly, as the 
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complacent smile of parental love. In this affection 
there is no taint of selfishness, no heat of passion; yet 
neither selfishness prompts to such exertion, nor passion 
to such sacrifices. What figure, then, could be chosen 
more adapted to express the qualities of Divine Love, 
than to call God, our Father who is in heaven? — 

But this is not only the most endearing appellation, 
under which God could make himself known to men; 
it would be difficult to find another so expressive of the 
ereat characters of Divine Providence and of human 
duty ; and, in unfolding these, a portion of our time may 
not be unprofitably employed. 

I. The most obvious connexion between us and the 
Being whom we address as our Heavenly Father is, that 
he has been the giver of life to us, and of all our powers 
of body and mind. We acknowledge that it was no 
work of chance that gave to this dust the wonderful 
structure and fair proportions which it displays, or 
enshrined in the temple thus prepared the rational and 
immortal soul which dwells within us. In calling God 
our Father, we declare our conviction, that ‘our sub- 
stance was not hidden from him when we were made 
in secret and curiously fashioned,’’ that he ‘ breathed 
into us the breath of life,” “‘ made us a little lower than 
the angels, and crowned us with glory and honor.” 
Being the Father of our spirits, it was he who kindled 
within us the light of reason, to guide us to the know- 
ledge of himself and of our duty towards him, and 
fanned it to a brighter flame, by his renewed inspiration, 
that it might pierce the deep gloom of the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

The superintending care by which God preserves 
the powers which he has given, is also implied in his 
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parental relation to man. We are not only wonder- 
fully, but fearfully made: the feeble helplessness of a 
new-born infant is but a faint image of the frail delicacy 
of the human frame, when it appears to be in its high- 
est state of health and vigor. ‘The infant would not 
more certainly perish, if a parent’s care were withheld 
from it, than the interrupticn of our Heavenly Father’s 
care would dissolve the strongest of us into the lifeless 
matter from which our bodies were formed. It is the 
Lord * who holdeth our souls in life,” who “ suffereth 
not our feet to be moved,’ who ‘giveth his angels 
charge concerning us, to keep us in all our ways, and 
bear us up in their hands,” who hath ‘delivered our 
souls from death, our eyes from tears, and our feet from 
falling.” He forsaketh not the work of his hands, but 
watcheth over us continually for good. He performs 
towards the whole race of man that office of support, 
guidance and protection, which, in an inferior degree, 
he has committed to each parent towards his own 
offspring. 

As the prudent parent provides for each of his chil- 
dren that education which is the best fitted to improve 
and call forth his peculiar abilities,so the great Father 
of the human family allots to them the station and the 
circumstances which he sees to be most proper for mak- 
ing each what he desires him to become. In sucha dis- 
tribution there must necessarily be great differences, as 
age, talent and disposition require a different disposal of 
children, all alike dear to a parent’s heart, but while 
none is without the assurance of a father’s love, no one 
can reasonably complain of unkindness or partiality. 
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lJ. The character of a Father, assumed by God 
towards his creatures, implies, however, much more 
than merely that he has created them, has allotted them 
their several endowments and circumstances, and still 
continues to protect them ; it implies that peculiar ten- 
derness of affection and inexhaustible goodness, which 
his dealings with his creatures display. 

The happiness which is spread over creation, and 
of which man enjoys the best and largest share, pro- 
claims its author to be one who delights in doing good, 
who seeks occasion to make his children rejoice in their 
being, who employs the resources of perfect wisdom 
and boundless power,to increase the number and 
variety of their enjoyments. He does not treat us like 
the instruments of some plan, which he is carrying on 
for his own glory, keeping us in his service by the 
smallest possible amount of good, which may prevent us 
from deserting it altogether. He does not merely min- 
gle a drop of sweetness in a nauseous draught, lest we 
reject it from our lips; he ‘“‘ preventeth us with the 
blessings of his goodness,” and pours them out upon 
us in rich profusion, which no other image can ex- 
press so truly,asa parent delighting to gladden his 
children’s hearts, by supplying their wants and indulg- 
ing their innocent desires. Look even at the face of 
nature, and what thoughts does it suggest to you of 
the motive which prompted its author to build and adorn 
this world for the abode of man? It is the source whence 
those wants are supplied, without the supply of which we 
must cease to exist; we derive from it our food, our 
clothing, the materials of our habitations ; we live in its 
air, we pursue our work and labor in its light. And it 
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might have been enough for wisdom or for justice, to have 
enabled us to derive from it these important uses ; but it 
was not enough for Divine Love. He has besides this 
made all nature ‘beauty to the eye and music to the 
ear.”’ It might have sufficed to show the wisdom of God 
in the creation of man, that he has given them reason, to 
teach him the properties of the objects which surround 
him, and the laws which govern them; to discover the 
principles of his own nature, to provide for his security 
and comfort, by uniting himself in society with fellow- 
men. Whocould justly have complained, had the Crea- 
tor done no more than this for us, when he gave us the 
powers of our understandings? But here again we 
trace the same overflowing of parental love, which, in 
bestowing happiness, is not contented with the least 
possible, but seeks to give the greatest possible. He 
has made the very exercise of these powers in itself a 
source of pleasure, whether we gain the object for 
which we exert them or not; he has given to the fancy 
that magic power, which combines the impressions of the 
senses into a new creation, fashions from the elements of 
the visible world a fictitious scene of more exquisite 
loveliness, and reflects back on the forms of matter a 
beauty far more perfect than it borrowed from them. 
‘To whatever other part of the dealings of God towards 
us we extend our observation, this quality will still be 
found to prevail in them—a generous, diffusive, and, if 
we might venture on such an expression, a prodigal 
munificence, which delights to unlock its richest stores 
before the children of its love. ‘There are inequalities 
in the happiness of mankind, it is true, arising from 
the different circumstances of nations and individuals : 
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the good of the whole requires that they should exist. 
How kindly they are tempered to those who seem to 
suffer from them, is evident from the circumstance, that 
we find in all enough of happiness to attach men to life 
by the strongest ties. The humblest condition does not 
refuse to yield, the most ungenial climate cannot wither, 
those kind and virtuous affections, on which, far more 
than on the abundance of the things which he possesses, 
the true peace and joy of man depend. 

Ill. If God be the Father of his creatures, it 
must belong to him to exercise his discipline over them. 
Affliction and chastisement are his work; but these, no 
less than his bounties, are paternal. 

The evil that is in the world may be considered 
either as the result of general laws, of which the effect 
is, on the whole, decidedly beneficial to every individual 
who lives under them, or as the necessary means of 
training immortal souls to their high destination, or 
as the punishment and correction of sin. When we 
have taken from what human creatures suffer, all 
that their own faults and follies bring upon them, no 
very large portion will remain to be explained. But 
though we cannot fathom the purpose for which Infi- 
nite Goodness, has allowed even this portion to result 
from the laws by which it governs the universe, we can 
clearly see that it exists by the permission of goodness, 
not by the decree of malignity. Before we arraign the 
benevolence of God, in permitting us to be the innocent 
victims of disease or calamity, let us reflect with what 
a stroke he might have crushed us, if he had delighted 
in our wretchedness. Instead of forming us so, that 
suffering, not accompanied by the consciousness of guilt, 
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is softened by time to a shade which the mind not only 
endures, but even loves to dwell upon, might he not 
have prolonged the first emotion of grief in all its dis- 
tracting agony? Might he not have multiplied and 
embittered, in ten thousand different wavs, our actual 
sources of pain? Might he not have denied us the 
mitigating influence of sympathy, the solace of devotion, 
the hopes of religion? Surely, then, if we cannot see 
why evils of such a nature still find a place among the 
works of God, we see that a Father’s hand lightens the 
pressure which he deems it not fit wholly to remove, 
and prescribes the proportion it should bear to those 
powers of endurance, with which he has endowed our 
spiritual nature. 

We can with no reason complain of those evils in 
our condition which are necessary to accomplish the 
divine plan of preparing us, by the events and impres- 
sions of this state, for another ofa nobler order. View- 
ing man in this light, what can more aptly denote the 
relation in which he stands to his Maker, than that of 
a child to a parent, except indeed that it imperfectly 
expresses the difference in knowledge between Him 
who ordains the course of discipline, and him who is 
subject to it? What claim to profound, unmurmuring 
submission can an earthly parent have from his child, 
which does not exist, in a much stronger degree, on the 
part of our Heavenly Father? What should we think 
of the child who, just entering on life, without the 
smallest experience of its danger, or knowledge of its 
future duties, should presume to dispute his parent’s 
commands, because the fulfilment of them was accom- 
panied by present pain? Should we not predict his 
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ruin, unless parental authority forcibly rescued him 
from the consequences of his petulance ; and would not 
the same child, in maturer years, bless the hand 
which had withheld him from destruction? Yet we, 
in the fulness of our reason, can less understand the 
motives which guide our Heavenly Father in making 
us undergo affliction, that he may subdue our head- 
strong passions and wayward wills. If we are permit- 
ted in another state to review the transactions of our 
earthly being, how will our devout gratitude be kin- 
dled by many events at which we are now disposed to 
murmur ; how shall we bless that provident kindness, 
which compelled us to sow in tears, enly that we might 
reap in glory! 

I have thus far spoken of the discipline of life, as 
designed to correct dispositions which, not having 
manifested themselves in actions contrary to the laws 
of God, may have escaped our own notice; and if we 
are bound to receive with thankfulness, not with mur- 
muring, the paternal correction which these require, 
how can we complain of those sufferings which are the 
just punishment of our sins? Even in these we see 
that his dealings with us are those of a merciful and 
tender father. Does any one question a parent’s love 
for his offspring, because he inflicts pain to prevent the 
_ repetition of some fault? At the very moment when the 
sense of duty compels him to punish the offence, the 
yearning of affection is most powerful within him, 
pleading with him to spare; and, could this avail, 
gladly would he take on himself, in double measure, 
the pain which he inflicts. Why then doubt, that it is 
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scourge and chasten his offending children, that he may 
make them partakers of his holiness, and that affliction 
may yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness to them 
who are exercised therein? ‘To the sinner he displays 
a frowning face; but he smites in mercy, not in malig- 
nity, that he may turn to Him that smiteth him, and 
seek the Lord of Hosts. 

The manner in which God deals with the sinner, in 
the judgments by which he would reclaim him, confirms 
his own declaration, ‘that he hath no pleasure in his 
death, but had rather that he would repent, turn from 
his wickedness, and live ;” that he is ‘long suffering to 
us ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.” He does not at once pour 
out the phials of his wrath on the transgressor for his 
first deviation from duty, like a stern judge, who seeks 
occasion to exert the power of punishment ; but, like a 
tender father, gently rebukes him with suffering, and 
admonishes him by the voice of conscience and the 
threatenings of his word. If he persists in his transgres- 
sion, he chastises him with sharper strokes, and speaks 
to him in a voice of sterner rebuke. Yet still he leaves 
him in the enjoyment of many mercies, as if to touch 
his heart by their gentler influence. He long endea- 
vors to soften the stubborn soil with the shower, and 
crumble it with the sunshine and the breeze, before its 
obduracy compels him to pierce and furrow it with the 
iron edge of calamity. He ceases not to invite him to 
return, by the promise of pardon for his sins, if 
repented of and forsaken; and only when every call has 
been slighted, when all means of grace have proved inef- 
fectual, does he put the cup of trembling into his hand, 
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which he must drink even to the dregs. There must be 
limits even to a father’s forbearance and a father’s love. 
The child who sets at nought his parent’s counsel, and 
will none of his reproof, cannot be allowed forever to 
disturb the household, to whose laws he refuses to con- 
form. ‘The interests of the whole family must not be 
sacrificed to the perverseness of a single and unworthy 
member. And he who spurns the commandment of 
God, abuses his gifts, defies his power, and makes his 
other creatures unhappy, must be cut off by his judg- 
ments, and blotted from the world, whose harmony his 
presence destroys. It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God: may he hereafter find more 
mercy from his Judge, than even the Father of mercies 
has thought fit to reveal! 


PRAYER. 


O Tuov high and holy One, who inhabitest eterni- 
ty, and art exalted above all human thoughts and 
praise, we gratefully own ‘Thy condescension, in laying 
aside these awful glories of ‘Thy nature, revealing Thy- 
self to us as our heavenly Father, and inviting Thy frail 
and sinful creatures to make known their requests unto 
Thee. We would draw near and worship Thee with 
holy confidence, as children to a father, who is able and 
willing to help us. ‘Thou didst breath into us the 
breath of life, endowing our bodies with the powers of 
action and enjoyment, and our spirits with the capa- 
city and hope of an immortal being. ‘Thou givest us 
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every day fresh tokens of a father’s loving kindness ; 
Thy bounty feeds and clothes us; Thy hand holdeth us 
up, and delivereth our souls from death. ‘Thou bearest 
long with the transgressions of ‘Thy children, and art 
plenteous in mercy to forgive them and receive them 
back to Thy love, when they seek to return to Thee, in 
true and humble penitence. ‘Thou dost not willingly 
afflict nor grieve the creatures whom ‘Thou hast made ; 
Thou chastenest them as a father the son in whom he 
delighteth. ‘Thouorderest with wise and benevolent pur- 
pose all the vicissitudes of our lives, that being trained 
to fitness for heavenly happiness, we may be admitted 
to dwell forever with Thee, the Father of our spirits. 
May we and all ‘Thy rational offspring yield Thee the 
honor which is due to Thee as our heavenly Father. 
May our wills be submitted to Thy will, and thy law. 
be the standard and guide of all ouractions. May love 
to Thee, who hast shown such tender love to us, work 
effectually in our hearts, and produce a grateful desire 
to please ‘hee, and a reverent care to keep all Thy 
commandments. ‘Thou requirest nothing from us, but 
that by obedience we should make ourselves worthy 
of better gifts than ‘Thou hast yet bestowed upon us ; 
_ may we follow Thee through every path of duty which 
Thou pointest out to us, nor ever wander into forbidden 
ways, or seek indulgences which as a wise and affec- 
tionate parent Thou hast withholden from Thy children. 
We acknowledge Thee, O God, as the universal 
Parent, who hast made of one blood all nations of men, 
and who extendest a father’s care and love over all Thy — 
creatures. While we worship Thee as the Father of 
all the families of the earth, may our love to our breth- 
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ren be purified and increased. As disciples of Jesus 
Christ, who hath come bringing salvation unto all men, 
may we banish from our hearts every selfish purpose and 
angry feeling. If we have brought into our Father’s 
presence any remembrance of a wrong that. we have 
done or received, may we from this moment repent 
and forgive. May love without dissimulation, gentle- 
ness and long-suffering, a meek and quiet spirit, bro- 
therly kindness and tender sympathy be in our hearts. 
May our union, as members of the same household, be 
sanctified and blessed by Thee, to our mutual improve- 
ment and happiness, while we pursue the path of life 
together. When removed to a distance from those we 
love, or are deprived of their earthly communion by the 
dispensations of ‘hy providence, may we still rejoice 
that neither time, nor death can separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


SERMON XXVIII. 


Parr I. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION 
OF THE YOUNG. 


Proverbs xxix. 15. 


4 CHILD LEFT TO HIMSELF BRINGETH HIS MOTHER TO SHAME.” 


Tue advice given by Solomon, to train upa child in the 
way he should go, points out to us the only way in which 
any considerable advances can be made, towards the ex- 
tension of piety and morality. Those who have attained 
maturity, or arrived at old age, may, indeed, some- 
times, be improved; but, as it is always difficult to 
overcome prejudices and habits, every man who truly 
aims at the solid improvement of his species, will direct 
his efforts to that point, in which they are most likely 
to be successful. Where prejudices cannot exist— 
where evil habits cannot have been formed—where 
worldly maxims and pursuits have not had time to 
make inroads upon the integrity of the heart—this is 
the soil (the open, the ingenuous, the uncontaminated 
bosom of youth,) in which prudence and affection will 
sow the good seeds of religion and virtue, with the 
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rational and delightful prospect of an abundant increase, 
We all know that the effort which would vainly attempt 
to “ bend the knotted oak,” will easly twist the sapling, 
and give direction to the future tree. And hence, the 
education of the young has been, inall ages, the favorite 
theme of the wise and good. Even amongst the most 
uncivilized tribes and nations, where letters are un- 
known, where the day-star of philosophy has not 
arisen, where the glorious sun of religion has never 
shone, the young savage is taught to endure all that 
will give him patience and fortitude, to do all that will 
add vigor and activity to his frame, and to feel all 
that may stimulate him to the attainment of ascendancy 
amongst his fellows. Wherever knowledge has been 
more extended, the plans and objects of education 
have been different, but the principle has been uni- 
formly the same. ‘The wisest and the greatest men 
have considered their time and their talents well em- 
ployed, in so good and so holy a cause. Philosophers, 
sages, statesmen, poets and divines, from the days of 
Solomon, down to the present time, have looked upon 
the young, as the great objects of instruction and affec- 
tionate interest: and, to the honor of the age in which 
we live, many of the ablest pens that adorn it, both 
male and female, have been benevolently and success- 
fully dedicated to the improvement of the rising gene- 
ration. And so he who came to reveal the Father and 
the Friend of all, in his greatness and in his_ benignity, 
in his justice and in his grace, hath said unto his dis- 
ciples, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” In truth, my fellow-Christians,every page 
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of the blessed Gospel breathes nothing but love to 
the whole human race; and especially to the inno- 
cent and helpless of our species. We, therefore, look 
upon little children, not as the objects of God’s wrath, 
but as the peculiar objects of his paternal affection. We 
do not, indeed, consider them to be perfect; they have 
within them the elements of future actions; of pro- 
pensities and passions ; of virtues and vices, which may 
raise them to honor, or sink them to degradation: but 
we view their hearts and their minds as subjects of 
moral culture; as soils, which we may wonderfully 
improve, and into which we may cast good seed; or, 
as fields, which we may permit to be overgrown with 
weeds, or even to be sown with tares by an enemy. 
In fact, we adopt the admirable and incontrovertible 
sentiment of John Locke, and look upon the infant 
heart and mind, ‘as clean white sheets of paper,’ 
upon which the characters of virtue may be traced by 
the hand of prudence, or those of vice imprinted by 
the hand of folly. Considerable difference, no doubt, 
sometimes exists between one child and another, (as 
there does in all other animals,) with regard to talents 
and constitutional temperament ; but the wisest of men 
have maintained, and experience has fully proved, that 
the difference produced by Nature is much less than 
that which is produced by education. Nature, witha 
benignant and impartial hand, has bestowed her gifts 
equally upon the savage and the civilized; yet, when 
we contemplate a barbarous horde, and turn again toa 
cultivated and Christian community, we can scarcely 
trace the characters of the same species. And, even 
in civilized countries, the disparity between one man 
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and another, between the unlettered peasant, for in- 
stance, and the accomplished philosopher, is truly asto- 
nishing ; yet, the difference is not the work of Nature. 
As to the ground-work and essentials of true greatness, 
it is very possible that the clown may be, in reality, 
the superior man. 

In fact, the general history of mankind, and the 
brief page of our own observation and experience, incon- 
testibly prove that men are almost entirely the creatures 
of education. Our knowledge, our tastes, our habits, 
our manners, our morals, nay,even our very religious 
opinions, principally depend upon it. ‘There is no 
being in creation so little what Nature formed it as 
man. If we look toany of the inferior animals, we find 
the same species almost exactly similar, on every part 
of the globe ; but we never see two tribes or two nations 
of men alike; nor even two individuals of the very 
same country and society. Manners and customs, vir- 
tues and vices, knowledge and ignorance, principles 
and habits, are, with but little variation, transmitted 
from one generation to another; and, if we look for 
man ina state of nature, he is a being nowhere to 
be found. In every country, education and circum- 
stances chiefly form his principles and habits; and 
these almost invariably remain with him through life ; 
so that he is much more permanently what he has be- 
come, than what he was created. ‘The wise men and 
the fools, the saints and the sinners, the ornaments 
and the disgraces, the benefactors and the scourges of 
the world, are not the work of Nature, but of man. [| 
do most cordially agree with a sentiment which I have 
somewhere seen expressed, ‘that Nature never made 
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a villain.’ Constitutional temperament and mental 
powers may render some an easier prey to temptation 
and circumstances, than others; but I do most firmly 
believe, that in almost every case, the natural energies 
and talents, which have carried unfortunate wretches 
onward to the commission of enormous crimes, would, 
if they had been properly directed from childhood, have 
exalted them to eminence in virtue. The very same 
misyuided ingenuity that has brought many a miserable 
malefactor to the gallows, might have raised him, 
under happier circumstances and better instruction, to 
fortune and to fame. Do we not find, indeed, in strict 
conformity with this position, that almost all the 
wretched beings who forfeit their lives to the outraged 
laws of society, attribute their destruction to a neg- 
lected education, or to evil company in their earlier 
days? What an awful and important lesson is this cir- 
cumstance calculated to teach parents, and, indeed, to 
all who have, in any way, the oversight and guidance 
of the young! A single folly encouraged, a single 
evil passion suffered to triumph, a single vicious habit 
permitted to take root, in what an awful catastrophe 
may it one day terminate ! 

It may not be unnecessary to state here, that by 
the word education, which | have already used, and 
which I shall have occasion frequently to use in this 
discourse, I do not mean merely, nor even principally, 
school learning ; but, in the widest sense, everything 
which has a tendency to influence the mind, the prin- 
ciples, the temper, and the habits of the young. In 
this legitimate sense of the term, we are bound to con- 
sider the restraining of improper desires, and the encou- 
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ragement of virtuous sentiments, to be a much more 
important part of education, than having children 
taught to read and write and cast accounts. This 
valuable species of moral instruction, even the most 
illiterate parent is capable of bestowing, and has con- 
stant opportunities of bestowing: and, believe me, he 
or she, who omits this duty, will one day have bitter 
cause to lament such negligence. 

The temper and dispositions of a child, upon which 
so much of the happiness or misery of life depends, 
are the earliest objects of watchfulness and interest ; 
and every person, who has at all observed children, 
must be aware how exceedingly early these begin to 
develope themselves. In fact, they appear almost with 
the first smile, or the first tear; and it is quite astonish- 
ing, how soon the infant can read the expression of the 
countenance, and how soon it becomes sensible of praise 
or blame. Long before it can either utter or under- 
stand a single syllable, the little physiognomist can 
decipher the sentiments of the mind, in the features of 
the face. So wonderful is this almost instinctive per- 
ception of character, that, I think, I have never seen a 
child spontaneously extend its arms to a person who 
was decidedly cruel or ill-natured. Even then, educa- 
tion may begin; nay, | am persuaded, ought to begin. 
I know that there is nothing more common with parents, 
and with others who have the care of children, than to 
laugh at violent bursts of bad temper, or instances of 
peevishness and selfishness: and this practice is usually 
palliated upon the weak supposition, that such feelings 
may be easily subdued as the child grows older ; or, to 
use the vulgar phrase, ‘“*when it gets more sense.” 
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But, I firmly believe, that in nine cases out of ten, the 
requisite portion of sense never comes ; whilst the per- 
nicious tendency and habit as certainly remain. This 
may appear a very trifling, perhaps undignified, or 
even ludicrous remark ; but, from experience and obser- 
vation, I am deeply convinced of its importance ; well 
knowing, that nothing so materially tends to sweeten 
or to embitter the cup of luman life, as TEMpER. A 
well regulated temper is not only an abundant source of 
personal enjoyment and general respect to its fortunate. 
possessor, but also of serious advantage to others, in all 
the social relations. I have seen the mother of a family 
under its hallowed influence, moving in the domestic 
circle with a radiant countenance, and, like the sun in 
the firmament, diffusing light and joy on all around her. 
I have seen her children artless and happy, her domes- 
tics respectful and contented, and her neighbors emu- 
lous in offices of courtesy and kindness. Above all, I 
have seen her husband returning, with a weary body 
and an anxious mind, from the harassing avocations of 
the world; but, the moment he set his foot upon his 
own threshold, and witnessed the smiling cheerfulness 
within, the cloud of care instantly passed away from 
his brow, and his heart beat lightly in his bosom, and 
he felt how much substantial happiness a single indi- 
vidual, in a comparatively humble station, may be 
enabled to dispense. Yet, how many scenes of a very 
different character are every day exhibited in the world, 
where the evils of poverty are augmented ten-fold, by 
the miserable burthen of a peevish and repining spirit ; 
and where the blessings of affluence seem only to supply 
their possessors with additional means of manifesting 
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the extent of wretchedness, personal and social, which 
ill-regulated tempers are able to produce! Many a 
man, whose judgment is adequate to direct the destinies 
of nations, whose eloquence enraptures senates, and 
whose playful wit and vivid fancy render him the idol 
of the brilliant circles of fashion, is, nevertheless, to- 
tally unable to govern his own temper, and never enters 
his home, (that spot which, of all others upon earth, 
should be peculiarly consecrated to gentleness and affec- 
tion,) in any other character than that of a cold, gloomy 
and capricious tyrant. Let it be remembered, too, that 
the influence of temper is co-extensive with society 
itself; and it will not appear a matter of trifling mo- 
ment, to devise the best means of regulating and 
restraining a principle, so intimately associated with the 
general happiness of our species. 

Next to the regulation of the temper, should come 
what may be termed the moral part of education ; and 
this, | am persuaded, may also commence at a very early 
period of life. Children can distinguish between right 
and wrong, much sooner than a superficial observer 
would imagine. Playthings are, to them, the same as 
property to men; and, in the details of the nursery, 
may be found a miniature representation of almost 
all the passions that actuate society. Sentiments of 
honor, generosity, integrity, benevolence, and truth, 
may all be cherished at a very early age ; whilst mean- 
ness, selfishness, dishonesty, unkindness, and falsehood, 
may be as early and effectually restrained. 

So fully am I convinced of the paramount impor- 
tance of a minute and anxious attention to the very 
dawnings of reason and of passion, that I am convinced, if 
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we knew the early history of the eminent men who have 
most adorned and benefited the world, we might trace 
back the stream of their usefulness and their fame to 
the nursery—to the pure fountain of maternal prudence 
and affection. I trust I shall not be accused of degrad- 
ing either my character or my office, by the meanness 
of flattery, when I declare my firm persuasion, that in all 
the social, friendly, and most estimable relations of life, 
in every thing that tends to sweeten the cup of mortality, 
the influence of woman is inconceivably superior to 
that of man. But it is in the earliest and most impor- 
tant years of existence, that her influence is of unspeak- 
able consequence. ‘The first dawning of reason, the 
first stirrmg of passion, the first line of character, are 
marked by her eye. Her familiarity and affection re- 
move all restraint, and she can distinctly perceive the 
very inmost workings of the heart and mind. ‘ From 
earliest dawn till latest eve,” her eye follows the be- 
loved object of her hopes and fears; so that she enjoys 
constant opportunities of checking every symptom of 
folly, encouraging every appearance of virtue, and de- 
ducing lessons of improvement from every occurrence, 
and from every surrounding object. On the contrary, 
man, engaged in the turmoil of business, the cares of a 
profession, or any of the thousand harassing avocations 
of the world, returns home, rather to relax his mind, by 
indulging his little ones, than to search for imperfections, 
or to punish faults. His return is generally a little ju- 
bilee in the domestic circle, and it would be hard to act 
the part of a rigid censor ; to cast a gloom over cheerful 
faces, or to freeze the current of enjoyment in happy 
hearts. Praise is always freely, if not always justly 
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given; and the father of a family often knows less of 
the real dispositions and characters of his children, than 
the humblest domestic in his establishment. 

If we look to the commencement of learning, it is 
upon the mother that task also must fall. Her patience, 
her perseverance, her affection, alone, are equal to 
sustain the irksome drudgery of that weary season— 
irksome, even where nature has been most bountiful ; 
but peculiarly harassing, where she has been sparing of 
her gifts. And then, in sickness, in all the various 
diseases incident to youth, who to sustain the heavy 
head, to administer the healing medicine, to watch 
the feverish slumber, to bear with all the untoward 
peevishness of youthful suffermg—who, but that same 
unwearied friend, that kindest gift of Heaven—the 
Christian Mother ? 

Fully, therefore, am I convinced, that in the com- 
mencement of education, which gives direction to the 
whole of coming life, mothers have by far the more 
difficult and more important duties to perform. No 
young person (and I would to God that I could imprint 
this sentiment indelibly upon every youthful mind) can 
ever be sufficiently grateful to a good and a prudent 
mother ; nor sufficiently thankful to a benignant Pro- 
vidence, if he have been blessed with such a parent. 
But, if such be the inestimable advantage of maternal 
affection, regulated by prudence, and of maternal gen- 
tleness, tempered by firmness, the evil accruing to chil- 
dren from a weak, a careless, or a wicked mother, is 
equally incalculable. Of all the calamities which could 
befal an unfortunate family, that of an indiscreet, 
negligent, criminal, irreligious mother, would seem to 
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me the greatest. Hence, Solomon so emphatically 
observes in the text—‘ A child left to himself bringeth 
(not his father, but) his mother to shame.” His- mis- 
conduct reflects peculiar disgrace upon that parent, 
who, from her situation and duty, has been placed by 
nature, to watch over his early years; to train him up 
in the paths of religion, of virtue, and of peace. An 
unceasing anxiety with regard to the interests of the 
young, a little reading of biography, some observation 
of characters, and a great deal of conversation with wise 
and experienced men, have led me to this conclusion, 
that in almost every case, the children of a prudent, 
intelligent, faithful, virtuous and_ religious mother, 
become prosperous, happy, and honored in the world ; 
whilst those of a negligent, ignorant, or sinful mother, 
rarely attain common respectability, and much less 
eminence or distinction. Doubtless, some exceptions 
to this general principle might be easily pointed out, 
but they could not invalidate the testimony of ‘“ the 
cloud of witnesses,” which might be adduced upon the 
opposite side of the question. Every person who has 
carefully looked into the world, with a view of tracing 
the formation of human character, must be convinced, 
that the influence of fathers is neither so great, nor so 
extensive. ‘I'he unhallowed example of many a worth- 
less father has been rendered totally innoxious, by the 
wisdom and vigilance of a virtuous mother ; whilst the 
most judicious arrangements and the most indefatigable 
exertions of the best of fathers, have been entirely de- 
feated by the perverse and sinful indulgence of weakly 
affectionate and imprudent mothers. 

Might not this very plain statement enforce a most 
salutary lesson, with regard to the education of females? 
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than this—that the natural’ endowments and _ social 
importance of women, have been generally and greatly 
under valued: It is not my design to institute a com- 
parison between the mental capacities of man and 
woman. ‘The question has been often mooted, without 
profit, and without result; and the truth probably is, 
that each is superior in some respects, but inferior in 
others. Ifthe understandings of men have more ex- 
pansion and vigor, those of women have far more 
acuteness and delicacy of perception: if men be more 
eapable of grasping and regulating the mighty affairs of 
the world, women are better suited to arrange its 
minor, yet truly interesting and important details: if 
men possess more daring and animal courage, women 
are confessedly superior in fortitude and patient endur- 
ance. Of one thing, however, I am perfectly con- 
vinced, that during the ordinary period of education, 
the capacities of females are decidedly superior to those 
of the opposite sex; and, that to this natural pre-emi- 
nence they add the farther advantages of superior 
diligence, and docility of disposition. It is evident, 
therefore, that opportunity alone is wanting, to render 
them at least equal to “lordly man,” in the acquisition 
of whatever knowledge may be suitable to their charac- 
ter and station. And, for my own part, I see no just 
reason for their being excluded from any branch of lite-. 
rature or science, which they may have leisure, talents 
and opportunities to cultivate. ‘The disgraceful system 
of limiting their education, is the remnant of barbarous 
times, and totally unworthy of any country professing 
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as ‘“‘an help-meet unto man’’—the rational and affec- 
tionate companion of his existence, the ornament of his 
happy home, the participator of all his joys, and the 
soother of all his sorrows. It is discreditable to the 
enlightened age in which we live, that the prejudices 
of past times, and the error of vulgar minds, should 
still cling even to the liberal and the learned. Whilst 
institutions and universities have been rising in rapid 
succession, as the glory of our boasted era, not a sin- 
gle temple of science has ever yet been dedicated to 
the most interesting portion of our species. And, is it 
not very remarkable, that, under such disadvantages, 
we should still have in society, so many highly intelli- 
gent and well-informed women, who fully maintain their 
natural rank and influence, amongst the best educated 
of the opposite sex? -This can only be accounted for, 
by admitting the extraordinary tact and talent, with 
which they accommodate themselves to circumstances, 
and by which they overcome difficulties, that, to men, 
would be insurmountable. But, so far is this from 
being a palliation of the neglect to which female educa- 
tion has been too generally doomed, that it affords one 
of the strongest arguments for the adoption of a more 
generous and salutary system. If the soil be naturally 
so productive, it is the more worthy of sedulous culti- 
vation: if, under so many comparative disadvantages, 
they really manifest so few comparative deficiencies, we 
may readily calculate how much an improved and 
extended education would add to their just influence 
and permanent utility. Now, this is a circumstance 
which deserves our niost serious consideration, when 
we reflect upon the important station which they 
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occupy in the social constitution. rom the cradle u 
the grave, they are the ornament, the solace, and the 
blessing of man. Our first smile is drawn forth by 
their tenderness, our returning cares are soothed by 
their sympathy, and, when sterner natures flee from 
the chamber of suffering, our latest sigh is answered 
by their affection. Itis principally, however, as being 
the chief agents in forming the dispositions and cha- 
racters of the rising generation, that their influence is 
powerful and extensive, beyond all calculation. ‘True, 
they sit not in the senate, but they form the legislators 
who are to guide the destinies of our country: they 
preside not upon the bench, and they enter not the jury 
box, yet the balance and the sword of justice are under 
their control: they do not ascend the pulpit, but the 
principles and usefulness of the divine are’ chiefly of 
their formation: they engage not in the toils of a pro- 
fession, or the affairs of trade, but they mould the 
characters of those, upon whose integrity and talents 
the happiness: of individuals and the prosperity of the 
nation so materially depend. 

I do, then, seriously ask every good and’ every 
thinking man, if any education could be too extensive 
and too solid, for human beings engaged in the discharge 
of such important duties ; whose influence pervades the 
entire frame of society, reaching from the cottage to 
the palace, and extending in its results from time even 
to eternity? 1 know it is urged by many, that the sole 
business of woman is to regulate her domestic con- 
cerns, to promote the comfort of her husband, and to 
attend to the management of her children; and) that, 
for such purposes, only a small share of learning: or 
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knowledge is required. Now, the error here, lies not 
in a mistaken estimate of what are really the principal 
concerns of woman, (for undoubtedly the domestic circle 
is the proper sphere both of her usefulness and honor, ) 
but, in under-rating the qualifications necessary for 
the faithful and efficient discharge of her important 
duties. The very regulation of the ordinary affairs of 
a household must be defective, where there is a want 
of order, and energy, and information, in the pre- 
siding intellect: and it is not easv to conceive, how 
the rational enjoyments of an enlightened husband can 
possibly be promoted by the society of a wife, in whose 
tastes and acquirements he can neither find sympathy 
nor edification. With regard to the management of 
children, no talents, no endowments can be too high 
for so important a task. Even in the lowest mechani- 
cal employment, the artisan requires to understand the 
proper use of his implements, and the nature of the 
materials upon which he is to operate: and surely, a 
Christian mother, whose own mind is either a waste or 
a wilderness, must be totally unfitted for enlarging the 
understandings, cultivating the dispositions, regulating 
the principles, and forming the habits of her offspring. 
In truth, such a mother is doubly unfitted for her sta- 
tion: first, by incapacity; and again, in being un- 
able to secure that filial reverence and respect, which 
are essential to the due efficacy of all parental instruc- 
tion. : 

I know that it may be urged, as a counterpoise to 
this argument, that were females instructed in the 
higher branches of literature and science, they would be 
raised above their natural sphere, would neglect their 
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ordinary and proper duties, and interfere with the 
legitimate avocations and privileges of men. In sup- 
port of this position, the impertinences of what are 
termed “learned ladies,” and the absurdities of *‘female 
politicians,” are usually brought forward with merited 
contempt and disapprobation. But, the truth is, the 
unfortunate individuals thus exposed to sarcasm and 
censure, are the victims of the very system of education 
which I deplore. Raised by their talents or acquire- 
ments above the mass of their associates, they look 
upon their comparative superiority as intrinsic excel- 
lence; whilst, wanting that improved taste and solid 
information which would enable them to form a proper 
estimate of themselves, they are exposed to all the un- 
favorable influence of a natural and _ over-weening 
vanity. Were they truly learned, they would know 
their own deficiencies; and were they surrounded 
by persons equally enlightened with themselves, they 
would no longer possess that distinction which at pre- 
sent is so flattering to their self-esteem. ‘The allegation, 
that superior information would unfit them for the dis- 
_ charge of the common duties of life, is absurd in itself, 
and entirely opposed to experience. Common sense 
teaches us, that the first step towards the faithful dis- 
charge of any duty is, to be thoroughly acquainted with 
its nature and obligations : and this essential knowledge 
can only be acquired by enlightened and well regulated 
minds. Every person who has enjoyed the opportunity 
of observing highly educated women, must have been 
forcibly struck with the union of intelligence and 
modesty, of self-possession and respect for the feelings 
of others, manifested in their whole deportment. An 
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untoward disposition and temper may occasionally be 
found, which no cultivation can regulate or subdue ; 
but, the experience of every sensible man will accom- 
pany me in asserting that, almost universally, the best 
educated women are. the best wives and mothers, the 
steadiest friends and kindest neighbors. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that I am an 
enemy to what are termed ‘female accomplishments.” 
On the contrary, | consider them, when moderately and 
rationally pursued, as eminently calculated to refine the 
taste and harmonize the feelings of those who- possess 
them, whilst they powerfully tend. to. sweeten. the: in- 
tercourse of the domestic and friendly circle, toaugment 
the enjoyments of general society, and to cast a sun- 
shine over the gloomy realities of life. Amidst the ten 
thousand pursuits and cares of the world, the mind and 
the spirits require relaxation, as well as the body ; and 
the tastes and circumstances of women. peculiarly fit 
them for the acquisition of those accomplishments, 
which interest the understanding, whilst they. soothe. the 
heart. Many afather have I seen, after a toilsome and 
anxious day, relaxing his brow of care, and considering 
all his exertions as more than) repaid, whilst, with 
parental pride, he noted the improvement, or joined in 
the innocent amusements of: his children, and cast a 
look of gratified affection upon the faithful companion 
of his life! I know nothing in philosophy, I know 
nothing in religion, which forbids such feelings and 
such enjoyments. Yet, [ am persuaded, that accom- 
plishments should only be the adjuncts of education, 
and not its principal business, or its chiefiend: and, in 
my mind, there is nothing incompatible betwen ele- 
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_ gance and solidity. On the contrary, I am convinced, 
that the mind which is most. enlarged by the possession 
of substantial knowledge, is the best calculated to appre- 
ciate and to enjoy those less serious branches of educa- 
tion, which tend to cheer and to ornament society. 
I do not despair of seeing the time, when young females 
shall consider themselves infinitely better employed in 
reading the real history of nations, than in perusing 
volumes of unnatural fiction, which only fills the mind 
with false ideas, and the heart with injurious feelings— 
when they shall be no more ashamed of learning ancient 
than modern languages, or of attending instructions in 
philosophy which would enlarge their understandings, 
than of frequenting the gaudy circles of fashion and 
amusement—when they shall think it more honorable 
to possess such a knowledge of moral science and the 
principles of human action and duty, as would render 
them useful mothers, than to imitate, after years of 
labor, ‘‘ the wing of a butterfly, or the hue of a rose.” 
It may be inquired, however, would I educate 
every woman for a governess’ Yes, most assuredly. 
Every mother is, or at least ought to be, a teacher of 
the holiest and most interesting kind. Various avoca- 
tions may prevent her from being a regular instructer, 
but no earthly consideration should preclude her from 
being the occasional, nay, the frequent teacher of her 
children. In order that she may be able to act thus, 
to select proper assistants in the sacred work, to judge 
of their fidelity in the execution, and to preserve a 
spirit of energy and zeal, it is absolutely necessary that 
she should, herself, possess the requisite qualifications. 
I care not what may be her station ; this is her duty. 
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laudable desire to advance her family, demand it. If 
her rank be exalted, many considerations render it still 
more imperative. ‘Too many, I fear, in affluent circum- 
stances, imagine, that because they can afford ample 
remuneration to competent instructers, they are there- 
fore exempted from all personal attention to the educa- 
tion of their children. No error could be more fatal. 
In the higher ranks of lite, where young persons are 
perpetually surrounded by fawning and interested flat- 
terers, where the innate vanity and presumption of the 
human heart are inflamed by indulgence and conscious 
superiority, no authority less than parental is ade- 
quate to restrain the passions, to discipline the princi- 
ples, to form the habits, and to animate exertion. 
And, let it be farther considered, that in proportion as 
the station is exalted, so is the influence of the indi- 
vidual occupying it, extended. ‘The happiness of thou- 
sands frequently depends upon the disposition and 
character of a single person. The affluent man, of 
enlightened piety, humane sentiments, cultivated under- 
standing, and enlarged views of public usefulness, is 
often the means of diffusing over a wide circle, the 
inestimable blessings of religion and morality, of indus- 
try and prosperity, of cheerfulness and peace. On 
the other hand, the ignorant and profligate man of 
wealth, without knowledge cr inclination to do good, 
possessing ample means for the gratification of degrad- 
ing passions and tyrannical propensities, necessarily 
becomes a moral pestilence, diffusing the contagion of 
vice and misery through all the channels of social life 
around him. Of what peculiar importance is it, there- 
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fore, not only for their own honor and happiness, but 
also for the good of society, that persons occupying 
influential stations, should receive a solid and virtuous 
education. ‘The Christian mother, who imagines that 
her rank exempts her from the duties of parental vigi- 
lance and instruction, wofully miscalculates the nature 
of her office ; and she who looks upon it as a degra- 
dation, to become the instructress of her own children, 
is a total stranger to that which would constitute the 
highest honor of her sex and station. In the splendid 
circle of fashion, she may be fair and lovely; her rank 
may awaken envy and command respect; her accom- 
plishments may secure the admiration of others, and 
swell her own heart with vanity : but, after all, such is 
not the true scene of her genuine interest, and respec- 
tability and happiness. ‘The sphere of her substantial, 
unfading honor, lies far away from the crowded 
haunts of amusement, in a peaceful and secluded apart- 
ment of her happy home. ‘There, in the midst of her 
little ones, she represses the frowardness of one, encou- 
rages the diffidence of another, and, ‘in familiar phrase 
and adapted story,’ pours lessons of imstruction into 
the minds of all. With a mother’s gentleness, she 
draws forth their talents; with a mother’s firmness, 
she regulates their tempers; with a mother’s prudence, 
she prepares them to adorn their station upon earth ; 
and with a mother’s piety, she leads them in the on- 
ward path towards heaven. ‘The wide expanse of the 
globe presents no object more interesting, more exalted, 
or more useful than such a Christian parent ; nor is there 
any spot of nature, on which the eye of Omniscience 
_ rests with more complacency, than upon the retired 
52 
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and peaceful scene of her virtuous labors. Such a 
mother becomes the centre of a system of usefulness, of 
whose extent, the imagination can form no adequate 
conception; for there is not a single worthy principle 
which she instils, that may not descend as the orna- 
ment and solace of ten thousand generations. For my 
own part, I have always considered parents, who 
devoted their leisure hours to the instruction of their 
offspring, as the most estimable and the most useful 
members of society; and [| never could read the story 
of the Spartan king, who was found by the Persian 
ambassadors playing in the midst of his children, with- 
out looking upon that circumstance as more honorable 
than all his victories. I do especially believe, that no 
plan could be devised for elevating the entire frame of 
society, half so efficacious as that which would produce 
a succession of well-instructed, judicious and virtuous 
Christian mothers. ‘The laws of the statesman, and 
the lessons of the divine, would be but feeble instru- 
ments of prevention and reformation, in comparison 
with the hallowed, all-pervading agency of maternal 
wisdom, energy and affection. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that I am the advocate of visionary schemes 
of education. It would neither be practicable nor 
desirable, for every woman to become deeply learned: 
but I would have every female substantially educated, 
in proportion to her rank, her abilities and her oppor- 
tunities. This is surely neither unreasonable nor im- 
practicable ; and I am persuaded, that in this age of 
increasing light, it is a subject which will gradually 
secure a larger portion of public consideration. 
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The paramount importance of a minute and anxious 
attention to the principles and habits of the young, 
naturally suggests the absolute necessity of the strictest 
vigilance, in the selection of domestic servants. In all 
families, above the very lowest ranks, domestics are 
necessarily the frequent, and,in many cases, the ordi- 
nary companions of children. It is much to be lamented, 
that the young are seldom admitted to the presence of 
their parents, except at stated times of formal exhibition 
and indulgence. ‘They are, therefore,at a period of 
life, when the mind is perpetually demanding informa- 
tion, and the heart peculiarly susceptible of impressions, 
thrown almost entirely upon their own resources, or 
upon the casual: assistance of servants. If these be 
ignorant, they cannot satisfy the cravings of the mind 
after knowledge; if they be superstitious, they must 
inspire visionary and enfeebling terrors; and if they 
be blasphemous or licentious in their language, they 
necessarily corrupt the principles and habits. Have we 
not all known melancholy instances, in which the most 
affectionate and judicious exertions of parents have been 
totally counteracted, even by the casual association of 
a profligate domestic? And what must be the fatal 
consequences, when the young mind is exposed to the 
perpetual influence of ignorance and immorality? Yet, — 
how seldom do these considerations occur even in the 
engagement of those domestics whose special province 
isthe management of the young! ‘Lhe principal qua- 
lifications sought for are, manners, accent, persona! 
neatness, and habits of attention. ‘These, | admit, 
are all desirable ; but what are they, without the 
accompaniment of religious principles, pure conversa- 
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tion, and a virtuous deportment?’ Few individuals 
would be disposed to admit into their families, per- 
sons who were laboring under a contagious disease, 
although the calamity could only be tempoary, and 
the utmost penalty, earthly loss: and, yet, how little 
do they dread the admission of those who may infect 
the very hearts and spirits of their children with a 
moral pestilence, equally awful and incurable! For 
my own part, I solemnly declare, that I would prefer 
the introduction of a fever into my dwelling, to the 
residence of a servant, for a single month, (in familiar 
intercourse with my children, ) whose habits were immo- 
ral, and whose conversation was indecent or profane. 
The truth is, the best exertions of parents must fail to 
preserve their offspring uncontaminated, amidst unprin- 
cipled and profligate domestics. It, therefore, becomes 
a matter of the most serious concern to every Christian 
parent, to ascertain the best means of securing a suc- 
cession of servants, worthy of his confidence and _ pro- 
tection. ‘This desideratum can only be obtained, by 
conferring upon the humbler ranks the means of pro- 
curing a reasonable literary education, based upon the 
solid foundation of religious and moral principles. 
Every man of affluence, and every man in the middle 
walks of life, may assist in carrying forward this great 
work, not merely by his pecuniary contributions, but 
also by his countenance and personal exertions in pro- 
moting Sunday School instruction. ‘The Lord’s Day 
is peculiarly favorable for the inculcation of religious 
principles ; and [ know not how the immediate service 
of God can be more properly preceded or followed, than 
by acts of beneficence and good-will towards our fel- 
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low-creatures. Let it be remembered, too, that our 
exertions in this holy cause, will be like the mercy, so 
beautifully described by the poet, “twice blest—blessing 
him that gives, and him that receives.” Besides ‘ the 
luxury of doing good,” we shall receive a solid recom- 
pence in the faithful, virtuous, and exemplary domestics, 
whom we are preparing for ourselves, and our children, 
and our children’s children. Were we, in addition to 
these instructions, to require of all the inmates of our 
dwellings, a regular attendance upon the stated ordi- 
nances of religion, and to associate them with ourselves 
in our family devotions, we should still farther secure 
their fidelity and affection. Yet after all, we ought to 
be the principal companions of our own children. It is 
unnatural, it is criminal, it is destructive, to throw 
them almost exclusively into the society of those, who 
must be, at best, but ill qualified, and not much in- 
clined, to be their instructors. Can there be any soil 
more worthy of our sedulous cultivation, than the 
minds and the hearts of our own offspring ? ‘The period 
is approaching in which we shall have to render an 
account for every gift of Providence; and for none 
shall we be more awfully responsible, than for the im- 
mortal souls committed to our care. At that day, may 
we be enabled to stand in the sacred presence of our 
Judge, and to say, ‘“‘ Lo! here are we, and the children 
whom thou hast given us!” ‘T’o animate myself in the 
discharge of my parental duties, and to assist others in 
the performance of the same important task, I shall 
endeavor, in the second part of this discourse, to point 
out the best method of conducting a religious and moral 
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education. And now, unto the only living and true 
God, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, be ascribed all 
glory and praise. Amen. 


PRAYER. 


Our Fatuer, who art in Heaven, we desire to 
draw near unto Thee, with filial reverence and with 
filial affection. We rejoice that ‘Thou permittest us to 
call Thee by the endearing name of Father; and ac- 
knowledge, with unfeigned gratitude, that ‘Thou hast 
manifested thyself unto us, during the entire course of 
our lives, asa bountiful Parent, and an ever-present 
Friend. In thy divine character, we behold a union of 
all those glorious attributes, which are calculated to 
inspire veneration and awaken love. By thine unerring 
wisdom Thou discernest all our wants, by ‘Thine 
almighty power ‘Thou art enabled to supply them, and 
by Thine infinite goodness Thou art led to the constant 
exercise of thy wisdom and power, for the promotion of 
our real interest and happiness. Conscious of our own 
frailty, we joyfully rely upon thy gracious providence ; 
and, sensible of our manifold transgressions, we place our 
hope and our trust in Thy pardoning mercy, promised 
to penitent sinners, through Thy well-beloved Son. 

We adore Thee most merciful God, for the ample 
provision which ‘Thou hast made for the promotion of 
our temporal comfort ; and, still more, for the cheering 
prospects of life and immortality which Thou hast set 
before us. Blessed be ‘Thy holy name, ‘Thou hast con- 
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nected our well-being in time, with our happiness in 
eternity : Thou hast made the paths of piety and virtue, 
to be ways of pleasantness and paths of peace, even in 
this transitory scene, whilst, at the same time, they lead 
to the bright and glorious regions of everlasting life. 
Connected as we are with this present world, and re- 
lated to our fellow men by the ties of a common nature 
and of common hopes, we sincerely bless Thee, for the 
social affections which Thou hast implanted in our bo- 
soms, and for the numerous endearing relations in which 
our best feelings are called into action. In a peculiar 
manner, we desire to praise Thee for the tranquil plea- 
sures of domestic life, and the hallowed ties by which 
parents and children are so beneficently bound together 
in mutual affection. Grant, Heavenly Father, we most 
earnestly beseech ‘Thee, that our parental and filial love 
may be sanctified to the advancement of individual and 
social happiness. May parents be duly impressed with 
an abiding sense of the incalculable importance of 
Education. May they seriously consider, that, under 
Thy Providence, the present and future well-being of 
their children are intimately connected with their own 
prudence and fidelity in forming the principles of the 
youthful mind, and regulating the affections of the 
youthful heart. May they be enabled to train up their 
offspring in the way they should go, being fully per- . 
suaded, that, when old, they will not depart from it. 
Let Thine especial blessing, most gracious God, 
rest and abide upon all Christian Mothers. May they 
consider the peculiar importance and the awful respon- 
sibility of their station. May they have constantly 
before their minds, the solemn truth—that a child 
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left to himself bringeth his mother to shame. Forbid 
it, that by imprudence, or negligence, or criminality, 
any of them should ever draw down condemnation 
upon themselves, and the dearest objects of their affec- 
tions. Grant, that they may be wise in understanding, 
faithful in spirit, zealous in exertion, pure in conver- 
sation, and spotless in their lives, as the chief instru- 
ments of ‘Thy Providence, in training up the rising 
generation for temporal usefulness and ‘eternal life, _ 

Bless, Almighty God, all exertions for the diffu- 
sion of light, and liberty, and happiness, through the 
agency of a truly religious and moral education. May 
the darkness of ignorance and superstition speedily pass 
away ; may the animating beams of Gospel truth en- 
lighten every land; may the benignant spirit of Chris- 
tianity dwell in every heart; and may all those who 
profess themselves to be the followers of the Lord Jesus, 
walk worthy of the high vocation whereby they are 
called. Guide, us, O Lord, in all things by thy truth: 
thy word is truth: never leave us, never forsake us; 
but make thy grace sufficient for us, in the dangerous 
season of trial and temptation. Pardon our sins, and 
mercifully hear our humble, imperfect supplications; for, 
all that we ask, is in the name, and as the disciples of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 





SERMON XXIX. 


Parr II. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION 
OF THE YOUNG. 


Proverbs xxix. 15. 


“4 CHILD LEFT TO HIMSELF BRINGETH HIS MOTHER TO SHAME.” 


Ir Education be of such vast importance, as | have 
endeavored, in the preceding discourse, to demon- 
strate, every attempt to explain the most proper method 
of conducting it, is entitled to serious consideration. 
I proceed, therefore, to make a few plain observations, 
which may, | trust, under the influence of Divine 
grace, be the means of impressing the minds of some 
with a deeper sense of duty, and assisting conscien- 
tious parents to “ train up their children in the way 
they should go.” 

Good principles being equally the ground-work of 
all true virtue and of all solid happiness, parents ought 
very early to impress upon the minds of their offspring, 
an abiding sense of the existence, the presence, and the 
providence of God, and thus lay the foundation of a 
religious education. I say, of a religious education ; for; 
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I am firmly persuaded, that all instruction which is not 
connected with the great principles of Christianity, rests 
upon a basis totally devoid of permanency and security. 
If parents inculcate the necessity of diligent applica- 
tion, obliging manners, and moral respectability, merely 
upon the ground of temporal convenience or advan- 
tage, their education is like “ the house which was 
built upon the sand ;” for, when the winds and the 
floods of trial and temptation beat upon it, it will 
assuredly fall. But, an education conducted under the 
sacred sanctions of religion, resembles “the house 
which was founded upon a rock ;” it will stand secure, 
a shelter and a home, amidst all the storms and agita- 
tion of the world. I am very far from desiring, how- 
ever, that young persons should become religious pro- 
fessors, unnatural devotees, or ignorant controversialists. 
Ridiculous stories, of wonderful children, have been 
told, and written, and circulated, to the serious injury 
of true piety, and the mortification of all sober-minded 
Christians. Poor young creatures, scarcely acquainted 
with the rudiments of human learning, and knowing 
no more of the Divine word, than the few passages 
which they have been taught to repeat in confirmation 
of some favorite dogma, are often represented as 
‘understanding all knowledge and all mysteries ;” as 
more competent judges of the sublime doctrines of the 
Bible, than some of the wisest and the best of men, and as 
enjoying the immediate “ testimony of the Spirit,” with 
regard to the truth of their own opinions. Such repre- 
sentations have the most powerful tendency to destroy 
the natural modesty and ingenuousness of youth, to fill 
the mind with delusion and the heart with presumption, 
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to encourage false profession, and undermine the very 
foundations of rational piety. _ Yet, whilst I feel myself 
bound to condemn such a pretended and unattainable 
knowledge of the “deep things of Heaven,” on the 
part of mere children, I do most strenuously maintain, 
from my own observation and experience, that they 
may be very early taught to know that there is a God 
who made them, who supplies all their wants, who 
. sees all their actions, who is acquainted with all their 
thoughts, who is pleased with them when they do right, 
and who is offended when they do evil. We all know, 
how early imaginary fears may be impressed upon the 
mind, and how exceedingly difficult it is to efface them, 
even when they are disowned by the growing reason 
of succeeding years. In many cases, the highest 
powers of understanding, and the most profound senti- 
ments of religion, are inadequate to remove them, ‘The 
celebrated Dr. Johnson, one of the greatest orna- 
ments of English literature, who labored so zealously 
and so successfully to eradicate moral error from the 
minds of others, was himself, to the latest hour of his 
existence, a slave to the superstitious dread of appa- 
ritions! How easy and how salutary a task must it 
then be, to imbue the mind with the rational and filial 
fear of God—a fear which grows with the powers of 
the understanding, and increases with the devout affec- 
tions of the heart! ‘There is certainly no other senti- 
ment, in the entire range of virtuous feelings, calcu- 
lated to be so powerfully and so permanently influential 
on human conduct, as a reverential and abiding sense 
of the constant presence and providence of the Supreme 
Being. Even before the eyes of their fellow-mortals, 
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men are deterred from committing acts of indecency 
and criminality ; and surely, if they could be induced 
seriously to consider that the eye of Omniscience is 
the perpetual witness of all their thoughts, and desires, 
and actions, the most powerful barrier would be erected 
against the inroads of all impiety and immorality. It 
appears to be upon this principle, that ‘‘ the fear of the 
Lord,” is so emphatically called in Scripture, ‘the 
beginning of wisdom ;”’ and therefore it isa matter of 
the highest importance, to ascertain in what manner a 
sentiment so valuable may be most effectually attained 
All men are agreed, with regard to the period of life at 
which this important principle ought to be incul- 
cated. ‘‘Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth,”’ is a precept received with universal approba- 
tion. But, whilst this perfect accordance of opinion 
exists, with respect to the paramount importance of 
endeavoring to infuse principles of piety into the 
human mind at a very early period of existence, there 
is by no means the same agreement of sentiment as to 
the best means of accomplishing so desirable an end. 
I shall not occupy time, by examining the various 
opinions which have been advanced upon this subject, 
but content myself with explaining a very simple 
method, which, from experience, I would recommend 
as efficacious, in raising the minds and the affections, 
even of very young persons, to the glorious Author of 
all good. 

It may be safely laid down as an incontrovertible 
position, that the mere use of words, how proper 
soever in themselves, to which the person employing 
them attaches no meaning, can never have the smallest 
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influence, either upon the heart or the understanding ; 
and I think it is equally evident, that no external 
form or ceremony, the design and tendency of which 
are totally incomprehensible, can, in any degree, accom- 
plish the object for which it was instituted. Let us 
apply these plain principles to the ordinary method of 
inculeating early sentiments of reverence towards the 
Deity. The child is compelled to kneel down at its 
mother’s knee, to assume a grave countenance, to join 
its little hands m form of devotion, to repeat words of 
which it no more comprehends the meaning than if they 
were Hebrew, and to go through an irksome ceremony, 
from day to day, with a listless heart and an uninterested 
mind. Is it any wonder, that under such a system, the 
poor child should so often cast its eyes from object to 
object; or that it should become intolerably drowsy, 
or that it should manifest innumerable symptoms of 
uneasiness, whilst it repeats a task which is learned with 
no feeling but that of painr Is not such a system, I 
would ask, eminently calculated to defeat the very end 
which it desires to promote, and to associate the service 
of God, in the mind of the child, with feelings directly 
opposed to those of reverence and devotion? Nor is it 
a less injurious plan, when children are a little farther 
advanced, to attempt instructing them in the general 
principles of Christianity, by requiring them to commit, 
as an irksome task, volumes of hymns and books of 
Scripture—in which drudgery, the memory is, almost 
universally, the only faculty employed. If to this, we 
add the consideration, that these painful exercises are 
usually connected with the Lord’s Day, we perceive the 
completion of a system, pre-eminently adapted to render 
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the Bible anything but ‘‘a pleasure,” and the Sabbath 
anything but a ‘“delight.”” Surely, it is as impolitic as 
it is unjust, to make religion thus appear to the youthful 
mind, as if it were unfriendly to happiness, and to 
connect its principles and ordinances with unprofit- 
able labor and painful sacrifices. Such a mode: of 
instruction has a natural tendency to destroy the feel- 
ings of genuine piety, to produce a constrained and 
hypocritical profession for a season, and to terminate 
in eventual infidelity. I have known several instances 
of such a melancholy progress, in the children of sin- 
cerely pious, but excessively rigid parents. ‘This cir- 
cumstance amply proves, how delicate a task it is to 
regulate the human mind; to preserve the proper 
medium between a criminal neglect, which would permit 
evil propensities to grow without control, and an inju- 
dicious severity of discipline that would create a rebel- 
lious impatience of restraint, and an insatiable craving 
for the cup of forbidden pleasure. I am fully per- 
suaded, that such a happy medium can only be attained, 
by making religious education an affair of the heart and 
the understanding, instead of a mere matter of words, 
or formal profession, or abstract theory. | 1 would there- 
fore teach the first lessons of piety to the young, in 
the fair and glorious book of Nature. I would lead 
them through the cultivated fields, and the pleasant 
pastures, and the flowery meadows, and the leafy 
groves. When the husbandman casts his seed into the 
bosom of the earth, when the green blade springs forth, 
and when the ripe ear yields abundance, I would show 
them the providence of God, in the mode of supplying 
their daily wants. When they listened with joy to the 
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music of the groves, when they looked with delight on 
the peaceful cattle feeding upon the green pastures, 
when they remarked the industry of the bee, or the 
sportive fluttering of the butterfly, or the happiness of 
the myriads of beings that were enjoying existence in 
the air, in the waters, or upon the earth, | would lead 
them to consider the infinite goodness of God, in the 
diffusion of such unbounded enjoyment, in the refresh- 
ing breeze, the reviving shower, and the animating 
sun; in the formation of every tree, and plant, and 
flower, as well as of every animated being, I would 
lead them to admire the transcendant wisdom of their 
Creator... And when the dews of evening should begin 
to fall, when they were returning to their peaceful 
homes with invigorated bodies and joyous spirits, I 
would point to the fair moon, rising in tranquil beauty, 
and to one star after another, appearing in the glorious 
firmament of heaven; and I would lead them to re- 
verence the power and majesty of Him, who had formed 
all the starry worlds which they beheld, and who had, 
no doubt, also peopled them with inhabitants! At the 
season of refreshment, | would remind them, by the 
devout expression of my own gratitude, and by recall- 
ing to their recollection what they had themselves wit- 
nessed, to whom they were indebted for all their com- 
forts and blessings. When the hour of repose drew 
near, | would kneel down in the midst of my children, 
as every Christian parent is bound to do; I would 
praise my Creator for all his mercies, supplicate a con- 
tinuation of his bounties, and fervently implore him to 
bless my little ones. And when they afterwards 
addressed their ‘Father in heaven,” in_ personal 
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prayer, before retiring to rest, they would no longer 
offer a heartless and a mindless service; they would 
know whom they worshipped, and feel why they ought 
to be grateful. Thus, might the hearts of the young 
become truly interested in the cause of religion, and 
imbued with the sacred odor of piety, which would 
ever retain its freshness, although they should be bro- 
ken by the shocks of misfortune, or withered by the 
winter of age. . 

I know it may be said by many, that what I have 
been advancing is all visionary and theoretical: but I 
am not afraid of its being so considered by the wise 
and the experienced, who have carefully studied human 
nature, and observed the progress of the human mind. 
Children think much sooner, and much more accurately, 
than most persons imagine. Indeed, fond and partial 
parents are always sensible of this in their own off- 
spring. They are quite delighted with their shrewd 
remarks, and often astonished and puzzled by their 
curious questions; but they take it for granted, that 
these are only indications of extraordinary talents in 
their own children, and that all others are compara- 
tively ignorant and uninteresting. ‘This, however, is a 
mere error of parental partiality; for the mass of 
other children are fully equal to their own; and all are 
much more and much earlier the objects of religious 
and moral culture, than is generally believed. ‘Their 
ignorance of language is the principal barrier in the 
way of their instruction. They are often unable to 
find words to explain their own ideas, and we have 
usually as much difficulty in selecting terms suited to 
give them a proper conception of ours. Yet, it is 
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wonderful, how much knowledge, especially with regard 
to external objects, they may acquire, under mode- 
rately judicious treatment, where affection never loses 
patience in consequence of their unceasing interroga- 
tories, and where asound discretion adapts the language 
of explanation to the extent of their capacities. No 
more fatal mistake could be made in the treatment of 
children, than repressing their curiosity by refusing to 
answer their questions. An inquisitive disposition 
ought to be particularly encouraged, as it opens the 
most favorable inlet for knowledge, at a very early 
period of life. ‘he information which a child desires 
to obtain, always affords it pleasure, and usually makes 
a permanent impression upon its mind; whilst, on the 
contrary, knowledge which is pressed upon it by others, 
is generally received with indifference, and soon passes 
away. Many questions put by children may be tri- 
fling, many absurd, and many difficult to be answered ; 
but the very reply of a judicious parent to a frivolous 
interrogatory, may be so framed as to correct an error 
of judgment, and the most difficult question should 
receive an answer, if possible; or, at the very least, 
a satisfactory reason should be assigned for refusing a 
reply. In every thing connected with religious princi- 
ples and impressions, it is peculiarly important that 
this course should be pursued. If a child inquire, (and 
what child does not?) who made the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars—who formed the mountains, and the 
rivers, and the beasts of the field—who created himself, 
and his parents, and all other human beings—would it 
not be the utmost fatuity, to omit so favorable an 
opportunity of inculcating the first and most influential] 
54, 
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principle of all religion—the existence, the power, and 
the providence of God? ‘That this great principle 
may be inculcated, and that an abiding conviction of 
the constant presence of the Deity may be impressed 
upon the mind, at a very early period of life, 1 do aver 
from experience; and in this sentiment, | am con- 
vinced I shall have the concurrence of every judicious 
parent, and of every man who has attentively con- 
sidered the tendencies of human nature. 

This habitual reverence of the Supreme Being, will 
be materially strengthened in the minds of the young, 
by conducting them regularly to the public services of 
religion, and thus associating all their previous senti- 
ments of piety with the hallowed solemnities of the 
sanctuary and the deliberate approbation of the wise 
and good. Parents who neglect the private and public 
duties of the Lord’s Day, who spend it in drowsy 
indifference, or degrade it into a season of worldly occu- 
pation or vain amusement, cannot expect that the love 
and fear of God should be established in the hearts of 
their children. ‘These essential principles of piety, 
these surest foundations of moral respectability, are 
never to be found im the lukewarm and careless spirit : 
and what the father possesses not in himself, he cannot 
communicate to his son. For my own part, I have 
almost. universally observed, that the decay of vital 
religion, in individuals and families, has exactly kept 
pace with their neglect of religious institutions. This 
is peculiarly true with regard to the young, who have 
no counterpoise for their thoughtlessness and folly, save 
what is to be found in the habitual reverence of God. 
Christian parents, therefore, who omit to lead their 
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children to the sanctuary, neglect to furnish them with 
the most powerful defence against all the trials and 
all the temptations of the world. 

The reading of the Holy Scriptures is another most 
effectual means of promoting a religious and moral edu- 
cation. ‘They contain the charter of our salvation, 
the grounds of our duty, the objects of our faith, and 
the anchor of our hopes. ‘They are a treasure of ines- 
timable value to all, but especially to the young, who 
most require the instruction of Divine Wisdom. With- 
out a knowledge of the sacred records, all education 
must be defective. But, whilst “all Scripture, given 
by inspiration of God, is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, and for instruction in righteous- 
ness,’ the moral law, the prophecies, and the devo- 
tional parts of the Old Testament, with the whole of 
the Christian revelation, are peculiarly adapted for the 
edification of the young. I do not say, that every part 
of the divine word is not calculated to afford salutary 
instruction to minds which are prepared to receive it ; 
but, in the ceremonial law and the historical books of 
the Old Testament, there are several things which 
appear to me but little suited to the capacities and 
feelings of youth. ‘These I would leave for the con- 
sideration of riper years, and direct the mind principally 
to the dispensation of ‘‘the glorious Gospel of the grace 
of God.” Nor would I impose even this, as an irksome 
task and fatiguing drudgery. I would not insist upon 
children’s committing large portions of the New ‘Tes- 
tament to memory, lest I should create disgust and 
aversion, where [ only desired to promote admiration 
and respect. The injudicious system of enforcing a 
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literal repetition of Scripture, as a regular school- -task, 
and sometimes as a penalty for idleness or misconduct, 
is pre-eminently calculated to destroy the very rudi- | 
ments of piety in the human heart. ‘This mischievous 
error has arisen from a misconception of the true nature 


of religion ; from making it a concern merely of words 


and ideas, whereas, in reality, it is especially an affair 
of the affections; for, “it is the heart which God 
requires.”” I would not thus attempt to instruct the 
young in a knowledge of the Sacred Volume; but, 
when they had previously considered and read a certain 
portion, | would question them with regard to its 
contents, and thus move onward in regular succession, 
with frequent reference to previous information, until 
the substance of the Gospel should be engraven on 
their minds, and the spirit of the Gospel infused into 
their hearts. Knowledge and feelings thus acquired, 
would not vanish, like mere impressions of the memory, 
but would permanently remain as the guides and con- 
solations of life, associated in the mind with plea- 
surable recollections. Besides, young persons educated 
on such a system, would generally be steady in their 
religious principles. Having once drunk ‘ the waters 
of life,” from the pure fountain of the Divine Word, 
they could scarcely turn to the polluted streams of 
human invention, in after years. ! 

As “the chief corner stone” of 2 religious education, 
the minds of the young should be very frequently direct- 
ed towards our blessed Saviour. ‘They may not be 
able to appreciate all his labors of love, to understand 
all his divine instructions, to comprehend all the gra- 
cious purposes of his death, and resurrection, and media- 
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tion; but I know that, at a very early age, they may 
become truly interested in his. character and sufferings. 
1 have seen the cheeks of an intelligent child suffused 
with tears, whilst reading the indignities of the judg- 
ment-hall, and the awful sufferings of Calvary. And, 
when the heart is thus impressed, every word from the 
lips of the gracious Being, who has become such an 
object of affectionate interest, is received with reve- 
rence and respect. 

In the important work of early religious instruction, 
parents must necessarily be the principal agents; but 
their labors acquire an additional efficacy, when they 
are aided by the Ministers of the Gospel. In the esti- 
mation of the young, there is always a_ sacredness 
attached to the ministerial character, which gives weight 
and energy to instruction; and I am fully persuaded 
that the faithful servant of Christ does not ocupy so 
high a station of usefulness, even whilst he is delivering 
the holiest truths from the pulpit, as when he is engaged 
in the humble task of impressing lessons of wisdom and 
virtue upon the youthful mind. By such unostentatious 
labors, he conciliates affection, prepares the soil for the 
good seed which he 1s afterwards to sow, and, indepen- 
dently of all higher considerations, secures an abundant 
harvest of respect and honor for his coming years. He 
may devote his mind to study, he may acquire the repu- 
tation of learning, or piety, or eloquence, and he may 
become an eminent preacher of righteousness ; but, at 
the close of his mortal career, he will assuredly look 
back upon the peaceful hours which he dedicated to the 
familiar instruction of the young, as by far the most 
profitable of his whole existence. A minister of the 
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Gospel who neglects this sacred duty, though he pos- 
sessed the eloquence and the knowledge of a Paul, is 
still, ‘‘ but as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 
He leaves the parents without encouragement or assist- 
ance; the children without knowledge, or motives to 
acquire it; and even his religious opinions, of which 
he boasts as having the peculiar sanction of truth, 
depend entirely for their extension upon the operations 
of chance, or the formal harangues of the pulpit. The 
work of the Lord cannot prosper in suck hands; the 
canker-worm of indifference must gradually consume 
the very vitals of religion ; and those who commence the 
career of life without religious principles, will almost 
invariably continue it without moral practice. The 
ministers of the Gospel, therefore, are peculiarly bound 
by the most sacred and awful responsibility, to watch 
over the education of the rising generation; to aid and 
encourage parents in the diligent discharge of their 
arduous duties; and to diffuse around them the in- 
valuable blessings of an early piety. 

Religious sentiments, however, ought never to be 
inculcated as mere abstract principles. ‘They should be 
constantly associated in the mind with moral feelings. 
and the active discharge of moral duties. Wanting this 
connexion, they are as a tree without fruit. The 
euardians of the young, therefore, should constantly 
labor to associate the filial fear of God with a rever-’ 
ence for his commandments, and the love of the 
Saviour with good-will towards mankind. ‘The impor- 
tant relative duties of integrity and truth, of gene- 
rosity and kindness, of forgiveness and charity, ought 
to be enforced as the very end and essence of true religion, 
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Above all things, the prevalent and degrading vice of 
falsehood, should be carefully repressed, as offensive to 
God, destructive to the peace of society, and disgraceful 
to themselves. No exertion, no vigilance, on the part 
of parents, can be too great, to secure an inward love 
and habitual observance of truth. Where this great 
virtue is wanting, all other honorable principles must 
be deficient ; and wherever it is to be found, we may 
confidently look for its natural attendants, integrity 
and benevolence. Kind and considerate treatment is 
always the most likely to secure the interests of truth ; 
for I am persuaded, that all falsehood has its origin in 
fear—the fear of punishment, or disapprobation. I 
would, therefore, pardon almost any folly or offence, 
not involving gross impiety or moral turpitude, in 
order to secure a habit of candor and veracity. 

Next to the social virtues, those of a more immedi- 
ately personal character, may be very early inculcated ; 
and upon these, a large portion of human happiness 
necessarily depends. No period of life, above mere 
infancy, is too early for teaching self-denial and pa- 
tience of control. ‘Thousands of the hot and ungovern- 
able spirits, that have brought sorrow upon themselves, 
and inflicted miseries upon others, owe their misfortunes 
and their crimes to uncorrected passions, and unsub- 
dued peevishness of temper, in the very earliest stages of 
existence. ‘lhe same wisdom of experience, which 
prevents a child from thrusting its hand a second 
time into a flame, would, under proper management, 
prevent it from indulging in violent bursts of passion. 
And I am persuaded, (for I have witnessed the fact,) 
that children might be almost as easily taught to refrain 
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from tasting forbidden sweets, by a salutary fear of 
incurring displeasure, as to avoid the repetitione of 
actions, accompanied by personal suffering. 

But it may be inquired—if it be so easy a task to 
teach those early lessons of piety, morality, and self- 
restraint, why are not young persons universally train- 
ed up in such salutary habits? I answer—because 
some parents are criminally negligent, others inju- 
diciously rigorous, many culpably indulgent, and almost 
all mistaken with regard to what ought to be the grand 
objects of human pursuits. 

It is much to be lamented, that many persons, in all 
ranks of society, are criminally indifferent with respect 
to the principles and education of their children. This, 
however, is especially the case at the two extremes of 
the social scale. ‘The lowest classes, fatigued with 
daily toil, harassed with returning wants, destitute of all 
the nobler aspirings of nature, and too frequently igno- 
rant of the inestimable advantages of religious and 
moral culture, are contented if they can supply their 
children with the coarsest fare and scanty raiment. 
They have never themselves risen above the hovel in 
which they wereborn ; they anticipate no higher destiny 
for their children ; and they do not imagine that any 
very extensive endowments, either intellectual or moral, 
are necessary to the success of mere manual industry. 
Such persons are much more the objects of compassion 
than of censure ; but the same palliation cannot be offered 
for the conduct of those in the other extreme of society, 
who are too often equally neglectful. Occupied with the 
enjoyments or the vanities of life, they too frequently 
commit the entire care of their offspring to mercenary 
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hands; they are content with occasional reports of 
their progress, and rest satisfied that all must be well, 
when they are passing through the ordinary routine of 
fashionable education. ‘The minds of their children 
may remain a comparative blank, whilst their hearts 
are over-run with the rank weeds of irreligion and vice ; 
and thus, those who are to influence the destinies of 
thousands, are not unfrequently amongst the worst 
educated men in the community. Honorable excep- 
tions to this statement, | am well aware, may easily 
be found, where persons of the highest rank are remark- 
ably distinguished for their parental fidelity ; but these 
exceptions are not of ordinary occurrence, and cannot 
invalidate the general rule. 

Excessive rigor and injudicious severity, on the 
part of parents, are less common, but not less certain 
sources of irreligious feeling and immoral practice. 
Whilst some persons are so weakly affectionate, as to 
perceive no failings in their children, others are so 
unnaturally harsh, as to see nothing but imperfections. 
Influenced by an overweening vanity, they desire to see 
their children superior to all others, and are therefore 
subjected to incessant chagrin. Disappointed in their 
talents, discontented with their progress, and irritated 
because they want the polish of the world and the 
steadiness of age, they cast the blame of their own 
absurd mortification upon their unoffending offspring. 
With a wild impatience and tyranny, they demand 
exertions beyond their strength, expect a gravity be- 
yond their years, refuse the most salutary indulgences, 
and, if they happen to be what is termed religious, 
exact a formality of devotion, equally unnatural and 
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absurd. ‘The inevitable result of such a system is, that 
their children view them with terror instead of affection, 
hate those studies which are the perpetual sources of 
sorrow, endeavor to deceive those whom they cannot 
propitiate, and turn hypocrites in religion to avoid 
the penalty of sincerity. ‘he perverted ingenuity of 
man could devise no plan of education more destructive 
of all piety and morality. The moment that a young 
person so educated is set free from the fetters with 
which he has been bound, and escapes from the unna- 
tural tyranny by which he has been enslaved, he is pre- 
pared to give the reins to every passion, and to cast all 
religious and moral restraint to the winds. 

It must be admitted, however, that culpable indul- 
gence is a much more prevalent source of erroneous 
education, than that which I have just described. The 
natural, the laudable desire of the parental heart is, to 
confer happiness. Youth requires indulgence, and it 
would be equally barbarous and unwise to refuse it. 
Judicious kindness is the best instrument of human 
instruction: it calls forth all the native tendencies of the 
heart: nothing is concealed, nothing is hidden from the 
eye of affection. ‘Ihe entire character lies open to 
inspection; so that every virtuous tendency may be 
encouraged, and every vicious propensity restrained. 
To parental indulgence, therefore, | would prescribe 
no limits but those which would render it truly con- 
ducive to the happiness of its object. Now, let it be 
considered, that in making a due estimate of happiness, 
we must view the whole course of human life. We 
should never call that conducive to a man’s happiness, 
which afforded him the enjoyment of a day, at the 
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heavy cost of miserable years. Upon this principle, 
the gratification of every appetite and desire, on the 
part of the young, is but a wretched preparation for 
the vicissitudes of the world. In the busy haunts 
of men, every hand will not bring supplies like that 
of a gentle mother, nor every voice speak kindness 
like that of an indulgent father. The unfortunate 
being whose will has never been controlled, whose 
passions have never been restrained, is but ill suited for 
the conflicts of this selfish and bustling scene. I shall 
go farther, however, and say, that even in youth, such 
an individual is never happy. I have always looked 
upon the poor child as an object of compassion, whose 
craving desires were most freely gratified. The wealth 
of the Indies and all the ingenuity of man, could 
not supply its increasing demands. After exhaust-_ 
ing all possible sources of gratification, its imagination 
would become its tormentor; and the object of ten 
thousand indulgences would be only a peevish and mis- 
erable creature. On the other hand, the child whose 
unreasonable desires have been restrained, whose tem- 
per and passions have been subdued, to whom indul- 
gence has been sometimes extended and sometimes 
refused, is uniformly cheerful and contented: a grati- 
fication withheld inflicts no pain: a favor conferred 
communicates real pleasure. It is evident, therefore, 
that a mind which has been weakened, and a heart 
which has been perverted by excessive indulgence, 
never can become the seat of manly thought, or gene- 
rous sentinient. 

To all other causes which impede the progress 
of a salutary education, may be added, the mistaken 
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estimate too generally formed, of what ought to be the 
grand objects of human pursuit. I do not say that, 
upon this subject, men make any serious mistake 
in theory, or in words, or in profession: all admit, 
that piety and virtue should be the primary objects of 
human desire. But what say their actions? Is it to 
the attainment of these, that they principally direct the 
education of their children? On the contrary, have 
not all their exertions an undivided view to the interests 
and enjoyments of the world? What efforts are con- 
stantly made, with respect to mere temporal instruction, 
to manners, to accomplishments, and to placing them 
on the road of fortune and reputation! These, I 
admit, are ail desirable, but they should not be the 
chief objects sought for in education. We are expressly 
commanded by our blessed Lord, ‘to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,” under the 
sacred assurance, that if we do so, ‘all other necessary 
good things will be added unto us.” I shall, therefore, 
bring this discourse to a conclusion, by addressing a 
plain and brief exhortation to parents and children, 
upon the important subject of their relative duties. 
Christian - parents, I first address myself to you, 
most earnestly beseeching you to remember the awful 
responsibility of the parental character. ‘The interests 
of time and of eternity hang upon your conduct. The 
children whom God has given you, are the most sacred 
and valuable trust which He could have committed to 
your care. With their lot, your own is likewise cast. 
Should they, through your virtuous exertions, as the 
humble instruments of the grace of God, ‘ be raised to 
glory, and honor, and eternal life,”? you also “shall 
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have your crown of rejoicing;” but, if through your 
neglect or criminality, they should go down to sorrow, 
“then will their blood be required at your hands!’ O, 
my fellow Christians, what an awful consideration is 
this! You would stand at the bed of their earthly 
suffering with afflicted hearts, and mourn, even under 
the dispensation of Providence :—with what feelings, 
then, would you contemplate the misery of their immor- 
tal souls, and look upon yourselves as the guilty cause 
of all their sorrows! I beseech you, brethren, by all 
the promises and all the threatenings of the Divine 
Word, to address yourselves diligently to the transcend- 
ently important duties of your station. In so sacred a 
cause, indifference is crime. Let not their minds and 
their hearts remain without instruction ; but whilst you 
inculcate the sublime principles of the Gospel, let 
religion appear to them in all her native loveliness, as a 
gracious Angel of purity and peace. Let no harshness 
of language, no austerity of manner, no unnatural 
exactions on your part, lead them to look upon piety 
as unfriendly to their happiness. Show them rather, 
that religion checks no decent joy, forbids no innocent 
pleasure. Make it your rational and delightful task, 


‘** To try each art, reprove each fond delay, 
Allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.” 


But, whilst you manifest your Christian spirit and 
temper, by all becoming acts of reasonable kindness, 
never forget that religion gives no sanction to those 
criminal indulgences which corrupt the heart and 
degrade the character. It is natural, it is laudable, it 
is useful to be indulgent ; it is even right, perhaps, not 
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to appear to observe trifling faults and follies, involving 
no depravity of principle, and leading to no injurious 
results: but, wherever the gratification of an appetite 
or a desire might lead, even in its remote consequences, 
to destructive habits or immoral actions, the firmest 
resistance should be maintained. It is chiefly from 
mothers, that undue indulgence is to be apprehended. 
Beneficently gifted by the Deity with a stronger portion 
of natural affection, to sustain them in the discharge of 
the irksome and important duties which devolve upon 
them, they can scarcely be blamed for an excess of 
tenderness ; although it is our bounden duty to warn 
them of its consequences. I would ask, then, any 
Christian mother, why she often withholds correction, 
which she believes to be necessary, and indulges with 
gratifications, which she knows to be injurious? Her 
probable answer would be—that she cannot bear the 
idea of inflicting pain, upon a creature that is so dear 
to her heart! But, were her child laboring under a 
dangerous disease, would she not administer the most 
nauseous medicine, or subject it to the most painful 
operation, in order to restore it to health and sound- 
ness? Or, suppose that it clamored for some sweet, 
that was mingled with a deadly poison, would she 
gratify its palate at the expense of its life? No; in 
such cases, she would not only judge correctly, but 
also act rightly. And, is the case less urgent or less 
important because her child only labors under a moral 
distemper, or because he only desires to enjoy a 
momentary gratification, which will poison his mind 
and corrupt his heart? Surely, every argument which 
would influence her, in the instance of bodily suffering, 
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or the refusal of the poisoned dainty, ought to have a 
thousand fold the force, in the case of moral disease, or 
moral contagion. Just in proportion to the difference 
between body and soul, time and eternity, should be 
her serious estimate of her maternal duty! Never 
ought she to shrink, in destructive weakness, from a 
prompt obedience to the command of Scripture : 
‘Withhold not correction from thy child: if thou 
beatest him with a rod he will not die, and thou 
mayest thereby deliver his soul from destruction.” ‘The 
pain of a moment, may save him from years of suffer- 
ing; and the unwarrantable indulgence of an hour, 
may be followed by ages of remorse! ‘The malignity 
of a demon could devise no system more destructive to 
virtue and happiness, than one which is often generated 
in the fond heart of a Christian mother: I refer to the 
deeply culpable practice, of concealing the offences of 
children from the knowledge of their fathers; and the 
still more criminal custom, of supplying them in secret 
with the means of frivolous or sensual gratification. 
Were a mother to place a dagger in the hands of her 
son, to be turned against his own breast, she would 
be arming him with a much less dangerous weapon, 
than a supply of money for purposes of riot and 
debauchery. By such disastrous means, millions of 
young persons have been overwhelmed with destruc- 
tion. And, yet, unfortunate mothers who practise 
these things, often complain of the ingratitude of their 
children, and wonder that they do not love them more, 
and respect them more! Now, the only wonder to me 
is, that such mothers should expect any return of gra- 
titude or affection. After having corrupted their 
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children from infancy, by ruinous indulgence ; after 
having taught them hypocrisy and fraud by their own 
example ; after having put the poisoned cup of sensu- 
ality and crime into their very hands—it would be 
amazing, if they entertained towards them any other 
sentiments than those of contempt and aversion. ‘The 
very indulgences upon which they rest as a ground of 
affection, have destroyed all the native and amiable 
sensibilities of the heart. .I do not recollect having seen, 
in the whole course of my life, a weakly and indis- 
criminately indulgent mother, sincerely respected and 
beloved by her children; but I have known many, who 
have been repaid for their injudicious kindness, by 
heart-rending neglect or insult. The firm and prudent 
mother alone, who has the good sense to unite general 
kindness with occasional and salutary restraint, becomes 
an object of permanent respect and affection. Her ten- 
derness is justly appreciated, because it is considered as 
a proof of approbation, and not as a mere thoughtless 
instinctive impulse ; and even her very denial of hurt- 
ful gratification is accompanied by a manner and an 
explanation eminently calculated to enforce conviction 
and secure esteem. Such a mother walks amidst her 
children as an object of affectionate reverence, an equit- 
able distributor of rewards and punishments; from — 
whose justice, propriety of conduct is always secure of a 
recompence, and from whose weakness, criminality can- 
not speculate upon impunity. 

If there be anything, which, above all other con- 
siderations, | would press upon parents with peculiar 
earnestness, it is this—that, in the management of chil- 
dren, there should be no apparent diversity of opinion or 
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system, between father and mother. Wherever such 
difference exists, it is uniformly destructive : the judg- 
ment of each parent being alternately under-valued, and 
the authority of both too often eventually undermined. 
lt usually happens, indeed, in such cases, that a 
wretched system of deceit and tyranny springs into 
existence. ‘The mother frequently encourages or con- 
nives at actions, of which the father disapproves : con- 
cealment or apology is therefore her object, whilst 
detection and punishment are his. Such a course once 
begun, action and re-action mutually increase the evil. 
The more the father is deceived, he becomes the more 
severe; and in proportion as his severity increases, 
the mother redoubles, in concert with the child, her 
efforts of deception. ‘Thus, both parents sin against 
nature: the one, in fostering folly and hypocrisy ; the 
other, in becoming a tyrant. The child, too, is even- 
tually taught to sin against nature—to despise one 
parent and to hate another. And, what is equally 
deplorable, the mutual affection and confidence of the 
parents themselves are impaired; and that very being 
who ought to be the most sacred bond of union, often 
becomes a source of division and alienation. Whatever 
diversity of opinion, therefore, may happen to exist 
between fathers and mothers, it should be entirely set- 
tled or compromised in private, that the slightest 
symptom of it may not appear before their children. 
A divided authority is always weak: and there can be 
no case in which it is more destructive, for ‘‘ a house 
to be divided against itself,” than in the education of 
the young. Parental wisdom should never be doubted, 
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authority should never be the subject of dispute. If a 
mother be too indulgent, let there be a private admoni- 
tion; if a father be too severe, there ought to bea 
secret remonstrance. Even where a restraint may have 
been tyrannical, or a punishment inflicted beyond due 
bounds, there should never be a sudden and repentant 
relaxation. Such alternate rigor and relenting are 
exceedingly common, and exceedingly mischievous. 
The boy hates a power that is exercised without rea- 
son, speculates upon undue indulgence as a recompense 
for unmerited suffering, and looks upon himself rather 
as the victim of his father’s improper passion, than as 
the object of a just and necessary correction. ‘To pre- 
vent such consequences, it is the part of true wisdom to 
follow the gentler suggestions of nature; and to keep 
always rather within, than beyond, the bounds of rigor- 
ous justice. 

You are no doubt anxious, my Christian friends, to 
establish your children in circumstances of worldly com- 
petence and respectability. ‘This is a natural, a laud- 
able, a religious desire. An honest independence is one 
of the greatest blessings of existence. It enables a 
man to walk amidst his fellows, of whatever rank, with 
a firm step, a manly aspect, and a tranquil heart. It 
affords him the means of moderate, rational, and decent 
enjoyment, both in his individual and social capacity ; 
and, What is still more, it enables him ‘to taste the 
luxury of doing good.” But, let it ever be remembered, 
that even this valuable independence should never be 
purchased by sacrifices or exertions, which would raise 
a blush upon the cheek, or excite a pang in the heart. 
If you can exalt your children to affluence and station, 
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by honorable means, whilst you impress those sound 
principles of religion and morality, which will enable 
them to enjoy and to improve the blessings of their lot, 
you become not merely the benefactors of your families, 
but also of your kind. If, however, it be your sole 
object to confer affluence upon them, for its own sake, 
without any attention to the dispositions and virtues 
which would render it a source of personal and _ public 
advantage, you would more consult their substantial 
interest and happiness, by placing them in the humblest 
condition of honest industry. I! solemnly declare, that 
I would rather bequeath to my child the honorable 
inheritance of good principles and a good name, than 
“millions of silver and gold,” with an ungoverned 
spirit, or a corrupted heart. We all know the uncer- 
tainty of reputation, and fortune, and power. We 
further know, that were they even permanent in their 
own nature, they have not the capacity of conferring 
virtue or happiness. On the contrary, they have a 
natural tendency to render the heart presumptuous, to 
inflame the passions, and to foster crime. Neither can 
they ward off the stroke of disease, nor the shafts of 
calamity. In the gloomy hour of dissolution, ‘“‘ when 
the heart sinks, and the spirits fail, and there is no 
pleasure in life,’”’ they cannot afford one gleam of hope, 
or one moment of consolation. Under such circum- 
stances, how different is the lot of him who has been 
educated with sound principles of piety and morality! 
With regard to all his true interests, he is entirely 
independent of the chances and changes of the world ; 
and even in the last solemn hour, the light of a good 
conscience, and the staff of Christian hope, cheer and 
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sustain his spirit, as he journeys “ through the valley of 
the shadow of death,” to a better country and a Father’s 
home. 

In conclusion, Christian parents, if you desire that 
your children should be duly guided by your instructions, 
show them, in all things, the sincerity and value of 
your precepts, by their happy influence upon your own 
‘lives and conversation.”” Example is the most agree- 
able and the most powerful instructer. As they learn 
your language, copy your manners, and acquire your 
habits of thinking upon ordinary subjects, so will they 
become imbued with your Christian temper and princi- 
ples. But, remember, if you “walk not worthy of 
the high vocation wherewith you are called,” your 
example must be destructive, and you can no longer 
be objects of affection or respect. Do not force your 
children to err against nature. No child can love a 
tyrant, a sensualist, a despiser of religion, or a neg- 
lecter of parental duties. Walk in the midst of your 
families, in the constant exercise of kindness tempered 
with firmness, of piety without austerity, of holiness 
adorned by cheerfulness, and you cannot fail, in the 
virtues and happiness of your children, to reap an 
abundant harvest of joy and peace. 

To the young, I shall now address a few plain sen- 
tences, in the spirit of unaffected good-will. Consider, 
my young friends, that if it be the duty of your 
parents to teach, it is equally your duty to learn; if it 
be incumbent upon them to set you an example of all 
piety and virtue, it is no less incumbent upon you to 
follow it, in reverential imitation. At the head of the 
first table of the Divine Law, stands the commandment 
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which enjoins the grateful veneration of your hea- 
venly Father; at the head of the second table, is placed 
the precept, requiring honor and obedience towards 
your earthly parents. ‘Throughout the whole of the 
sacred volume, the highest rewards are attached to 
the duty of filial obedience, whilst the most awful 
penalties are threatened against filial ingratitude. 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother, and it shall be 
well with thee all the days of thy life.” ‘Cursed be 
he that setteth light by his father or his mother.” ‘The 
eye that mocketh at a father, or despiseth to obey a 
mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and 
the young eagles shall eat it.” Nay, it was even 
ordained in the Mosaic law, that the rebellious and 
stubborn son, ‘who would not obey the voice of his 
father, and the voice of his mother, and when they 
chastened him, would not hearken to them, should be 
stoned by all the men of his city until he died.” How 
offensive, in the sight of your Creator, must be that 
crime, against which such awful penalties are de- 
nounced! ‘The reason is obvious: it is a sin against 
nature, duty and interest. Upon each of these, I 
could desire to enlarge ; but, as I am sensible that this 
discourse has been already protracted to an unreasonable 
length, I shall merely enumerate a few of the principal 
grounds, upon which your affection and obedience are 
so powerfully demanded. Under God, then, my young 
friends, your parents are the authors of your existence, 
and the principal medium of all providential blessings, 
They sustained you in infancy, in childhood, and in 
youth ; they have watched over you in the midst of 
sickness, and danger, and temptations; they have 
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opened out your minds, and afforded you both temporal 
and religious instruction; they have testified the since- 
rity of their love, by ten thousand personal sacrifices 
and exertions, solely for your advantage; and above 
all, having trod the path of life before you, they know 
where snares and pit-falls lie in your way, and are there- 
fore, from their wisdom and experience, pre-eminently 
entitled to your obedience and respect. Let me, then, 
exhort even the youngest of you, to make that return 
for all the unwearied kindness of your parents, which 
will be most truly gratifying to their hearts: 1 mean a 
cheerful obedience to their injunctions, and a diligent 
improvement of all the advantages of education, which 
theyhave so liberally placed within your reach. I would 
especially exhort those, who are just stepping from 
youth to maturity, to hearken to the warning voice of 
parental wisdom and affection. You are now arrived 
at the most dangerous and critical period of life; that 
particular point on which the complexion of your future 
lives essentially depends. Do not think it, therefore, 
either unwise or unkind in your parents, to restrain your 
passions and regulate your pursuits. An admonition 
received and improved in a proper spirit, may raise 
you to prosperity and honor; a parent’s counsel neg- 
lected, is often the very first step on a journey of ruin 
and shame. Avoid the folly and presumption of those 
who imagine, that they can stand, where others have 
fallen; and who refuse all instruction respecting the 
dangers of life, until they are taught by their own 
melancholy experience. 

There is one class of young persons, upon whom 
above all others [ would, with my whole heart, press 
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the duty of filial reverence and obedience: I mean 
those who have but one parent—a widowed mother! 
If there be any being in existence, who peculiarly and 
forcibly claims our sympathy, it is a faithful wife, 
bereft of her earthly stay, and shelter, and consolation. 
In the early hours of her deprivation, ‘she refuses to 
be comforted ;” but, under the gracious providence of 
God, the violence of her grief subsides into sadness ; 
and amongst the first objects that rekindle an attach- 
ment to life, are the smiles and the prattle of her chil- 
dren. In one, she traces the features, in another, the 
dispositions, in a third, the mind of him that was; 
and, in the fulness of her heart, she gradually becomes 
reconciled to her lot, whilst she anticipates for those 
dear pledges of her affection many years of happiness 
and honor. Her morning care, her daily watchful- 
ness, her nightly thought, and her prayer to Heaven, 
are all for their prosperity. ‘The object which is 
dearest to her eyes, is the smile of their faces; and the 
music which is sweetest to her ear, is the cheerful 
sound of their voices. And shall those who are thus 
cherished, who are thus beloved, turn, with the fabled 
ingratitude of the serpent, and fix a deadly sting in the 
very bosom that warmed them into life? O, my young 
friends, if Heaven, in its inscrutable wisdom, has 
deprived, or should deprive, any of you of one parent, 
do not, by your perversity and ingratitude, “ bring the 
other with sorrow to the grave ;” but let it be your 
happier and better part, to supply as far as possible, by 
your affectionate respect and good conduct, the loss 
which has been sustained. ‘To treat a widowed mother 
with ingratitude, is one of the most degrading and- 
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heartless crimes in the whole catalogue of human 
offences. 

There is but one other point of filial duty, to which 
I shall, at present, advert—the sacred duty of behaving 
towards aged parents with deference and respect ; of bear- 
ing with the bodily and mental infirmities of increasing 
years ; and, if necessary, of administering to the sup- 
port and comfort of declining nature. ‘This duty is so 
obvious, so binding, and enforced by such awful sanc- 
tions, that it seems almost a libel upon humanity, to 
suppose that it could ever be neglected. Surely, the 
degraded wretch, nearest akin to a murderer, is the 
villain who could treat with insult or neglect an aged 
and helpless parent, just stepping into the silent grave 
—who could refuse covering to the breast that gave him 
suck, or sustenance to the limbs that toiled for his 
infant bread. To the honor of human nature, such 
detestable miscreants are seldom to be found : yet, they 
do occasionally defile the fair creation of God, and 
make us blush for our species. 

Finally, my young friends, as the only secure 
defence against all folly and all criminality, “‘remem- 
ber your Creator in the days of your youth.” An 
abiding sense of religion alone can guard you against 
the ten thousand seductions of the world, and the still 
more dangerous enemies that dwell in the citadel of 
your own hearts. ‘ Walk with God :” and believe me, 
whatever the profane ands licentious may allege, that 
rational piety and moral purity are as favorable to 
your true and permanent enjoyment in this life, as 
they are essentially necessary to your preparation for 
another and better world. May that gracious Being, 
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‘¢ who alone can keep you from falling, strengthen and 
establish you in all things,’ through his infinite mercy, 
in Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


PRAYER. 


Avmicuty and Everlasting God, impressed with 
the deepest reverence and gratitude, we humbly present 
ourselves before ‘Thee, in the delightful exercise ot 
thanksgiving and supplication. For every temporal 
mercy, and for every spiritual hope, our souls desire to 
magnify and bless ‘Thy holy and gracious name. For 
the present opportunity of considering the things which 
belong to our peace, grant, O Lord, that we may be 
unfeignedly thankful. We know and feel, that with- 
out Thy divine blessing, all our services must be un- 
profitable and vain, Lift upon us, therefore, O God, 
the light of ‘Thy countenance : bless to our edification the 
religious services in which we have been engaged. Let 
thine especial kindness rest upon the young. May they 
remember Thee, their Creator, in the days of their 
youth : may they offer upon Thine altar, the sacrifice 
of an early piety ; may they be enabled to seek Thee in 
the morning, whilst ‘Thou mayst be found. Deeply im- 
press upon their hearts, a grateful sense of ‘Thy good- 
ness ; and inspire them with a filial fear of offending 
Thee, the heart-searching and. the rein-trying God. 
Teach them, that although they may sin without the 
knowledge of their earthly parents, or their fellow- 
Christians, that nevertheless, all their thoughts, and 
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desires, and actions, are perfectly known unto Thee, 
their heavenly Father. Grant, that they may come 
unto Thee, in the name and in the faith of Thine own 
dear Son, whom Thou hearest always. May they walk 
in Him as the way, and the truth, and the life: may 
they love him as their Saviour, obey him as their 
teacher, and follow him as their guide. Give them a 
heartfelt interest in the honor of his name, and his 
cause. Give them his spirit; his meek, humble, and 
benevolent spirit ; that they may be kindly affectioned 
towards all men in brotherly Jove, in honor preferring 
one another. ‘Teach them to honor their father and 
their mother, that their days may be long in the land 
which Thou, the Lord their God, hast given them. 
May they attend, with obedient spirits, to the voice of 
wisdom, experience, and affection, that it may be well 
with them all the days of their lives. Subdue, O 
Lord, the vanity and presumption of their hearts, and 
enable them to retain the mastery over their passions, 
that they may neither be led to injure others, nor to 
destroy their own peace. 

Bless all Christian Parents: enable them to re- 
member the awful responsibility of the parental cha- 
racter, and.duly to estimate its sacred and important 
duties. Forbid it, O Lord, that through criminal neg- 
ligence, unnatural severity, weak indulgence, or mis- 
taken views of the proper objects of human pursuit, 
they should ever become the instruments of sorrow and 
shame to their own offspring. And grant, we beseech 
Thee, that they may not only be enabled to instruct 
their children in the truth, but also to walk before 
them in the hallowed paths of piety and holiness. 
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Turn the hearts of parents and children towards each 
other, in mutual confidence and affection, that every 
family may be the abode of righteousness and peace. 
And, O most gracious God, aid us all by the influence 
of ‘Thy Holy Spirit, that we may be enabled so to observe 
Thy statutes, as to secure Thy favor and approbation, 
which are better than life. Grant us all needful 
knowledge, animate our hearts with all proper feel- 
ings, supply our daily returning wants from the 
stores of Thine abundance, keep us in ‘Thy love and in 
Thy fear during our lives; and when Thy gracious pur- 
poses are accomplished in us here, mercifully receive 
us unto Thine own self, in another and a better world. 
Father of mercies, and God of all peace and of all 
consolation, pardon our manifold transgressions and 
neglects of duty, and hear these our humble prayers, 
which we offer up before ‘Thy throne of Grace, in the 
name, and as the disciples of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


Amen. 


SERMON XXX. 


Parr I. 
ADMONITIONS T0 THE YOUNG. 


Prov. w. 18. 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION, LET HER NOT GO, KEEP HER, FOR 


SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


Sucu is the advice which Solomon gave to his son; 
and the manner in which he has given it, shows how 
deeply he felt its importance. He well knew that 
wisdom is not born with man; but that it must be 
acquired by the diligent application of the powers which 
God bestows upon him, to the means he also provides 
for the attainment of that great blessing. He well 
knew that happiness, the object of universal desire, 
must be the result of good conduct; that good conduct 
cannot spring but from just principles; and that such 
principles are not the gift of nature, but must be early 
and earnestly sought for, carefully maintained, and 
assiduously cherished. Anxious for the honor and 
comfort of his son, he labors, therefore, to impress 
deeply on his mind the necessity of wisdom; he points 
out to him the means by which it was to be obtained, 
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and urges him to the use of these means, by every 
consideration that long experience and warm affection 
could suggest. ‘‘ Wisdom is the principal thing ; there- 
fore get wisdom, and with all thy getting, get under- 
standing. It is more precious. than rubies; and all 
the things thou canst desire are not to be compared with 
it. If thou criest to knowledge, and liftest up thy 
voice for understanding, thou shalt understand the fear 
of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God. ‘Thou 
shalt understand righteousness, and judgment, and 
equity, and every good path. ‘Take fast hold of 
instruction, then, and let it not go; keep it, for it is 
thy life.” ‘It will make thy ways pleasant, thy paths 
peaceful, and qualify thee for all the blessings which 
God has promised to those who serve and honor him.” 

This advice I would affectionately recommend to my 
younger hearers: and | persuade myself I shall not ask 
in vain for their serious attention, while I endeavor 
to direct them to some of those means of instruction, to 
which every young person, who is desirous of gaining 
true wisdom and substantial happiness, will carefully 
apply. I say to some of those means ; for the gracious 
Author of their being has provided for them more than, 
in the compass of many discourses, I could properly 
describe to them. | 

I. The youth who has any just notion of himself, 
and any real concern for his improvement and well 
being, will patiently receive and faithfully apply the in- 
structions and admonitions of those, who have seen more 
years, and have more experience of life, than himself. 

Ignorance and confidence commonly go together. 
They who are distinguished by their wisdom and their 
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ability, are usually distinguished by their diffidence, 
by their attention to the views and sentiments of others, 
by their deference to the judgement of their friends. 
And it is no wonder that they are so, since it is by such 
“habits, early formed and steadily cherished, that they 
have attained to the ability and the wisdom they pos- 
sess. Yet, I fear, I cannot be contradicted when I 
assert, that it is by no means uncommon to find, even 
in early youth, as much confidence and self-sufficiency, 
as much indifference to the instruction and advice of 
the more aged, as if their own minds were the deposito- _ 
ries of true wisdom; as if they alone were fully quali- 
fied to decide concerning all questions relating to truth 
and duty. Be assured, my young friends, that this is 
not the disposition that can render you amiable, or 
procure for you the affection and esteem of the really 
wise and good. You cannot indulge a temper more 
disagreeable and forbidding to others, or more discre- 
ditable or dangerous to yourselves. Wisdom, according 
to Solomon, dwells with prudence ; and they are inse- 
parable companions. But prudence is not so much the 
vift of nature, as the result of experience. It is gained 
by many experiments; some of them dangerous and 
costly ; experiments which it is impossible that they 
who are only entering upon life can have made. If, 
then, they have any degree of wisdom, and are desir- 
ous of gaining more, they will listen to those who have 
made such experiments; who have seen more of the 
various circumstances and conditions of life—of their 
issues and consequences, and are therefore better quali- 
fied to judge what advantages or disadvantages are 
necessarily or accidentally connected with them. If 
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they refuse to hearken to the more experienced, it will 
probably be at the expense of verifying that well known 
proverb: ‘Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.” It cannot be expected of 
the young, that they should never err; since, in the 
utmost perfection to which humanity can attain in the 
present world, it cannot possess infallibility. But, of 
those in whom years have matured the faculties that 
- God hath given to them, who have diligently cultivated 
the talents they have received, who have been long 
conversant with the world, who have seen much of 
human nature and of human affairs, it may reasonably 
be expected that they will not be so liable to err, as 
they to whom life, and all things respecting it, are yet. 
new; who are in a great measure strangers to the 
nature they possess, and the scene in which they move. 
And, in those who know so little of the road of life, 
can anything be more becoming, than that they 
should listen with attention and respect to persons who 
have gone before them in the important, the difficult, 
and often hazardous journey, which they are just 
beginning ? Surely, the counsel of such might preserve 
them from many errors, and enable them to avoid much 
that would expose them to blame, injure their credit in 
the world, and disturb their peace. Youth is the season 
of action, rather than of deliberation: itis the season in 
which there is naturally more of rashness, than of cau- 
tion ; more of impetuosity to accomplish what is desired, 
than of coolness and circumspection to weigh the cha- 
racter and consequences of actions. It is therefore the 
season when advice is most necessary; and when an 
ingenuous and wise youth will receive it with gratitude. 
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At any time it is folly to despise advice ; but in youth 
it is egregious and fatal folly. It is a common remark, 
that what ought in any circumstances to be done, is gene- 
rally much more clearly discerned by those who are 
spectators, than by those who are actors, in the scene ; 
and, if this be true, they are still better qualified to 
judge of the propriety of any particular course of con- 
duct, who have passed through the same or similar cir- 
cumstances, and have experienced the result of their 
determinations. What would you think, my young 
friends, of the man who, when setting out ona 
dangerous voyage which he had never attempted 
before, should neglect to furnish himself with any 
information as to the preparations he should make, 
and the course he should steer, in order to secure his 
safety and success? Would you not think him in the 
highest degree rash and foolish, if he were then to neglect 
the experience of preceding voyagers, and despise the 
counsels which they alone could give him? By the an- 
swer which you cannot fail to return to this inquiry, be ~ 
guided in your own conduct, and learn diligently to 
seek, thankfully to accept, and prudently to follow, 
whatever general or occasional admonitions may contri- 
bute to the comfortable progress and the successful ter- 
mination of that voyage of life on which you are set- 
ting forth. 

Believe me, my young friends, when I assure you, 
as you will yourselves find to be the case, should God 
grant you any length of days, that as we pass through 
the successive periods of life, and look back on the 
scenes we have left behind us, we see how wrongly 
we often judged of them; and often find occasion to 
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wish, that while we were passing through them, we 
could have had the same views of them we have formed 
since; that we could have thought of the objects with 
which we were then conversant, as we think of them 
now, and could have foreseen how they would appear 
to us when no longer present. Our conduct would, in 
many instances, have been more creditable ; it would 
have yielded us more satisfaction, and given us more 
comfort in the retrospect. We have cause to regret, 
either that there was no one to counsel us; or that, 
under the influence of passion or of self-confidence, we 
turned a deaf ear to admonition. ‘This consideration 
should dispose the young to set much value on the 
counsels, and to allow great weight to the sentiments, 
of those who have passed with honor through the cir- 
cumstances in which they find themselves; and who 
are able, by experience and wisdom, to instruct them 
concerning their duty while engaged in such circum- 
stances, and to direct them to the conduct which is 
essential to their subsequent happiness. 

But to desire, to ask, and to take advice, is not 
perhaps so unpleasant and so difficult a matter, as to 
receive with becoming temper, and properly to use 
reproof. It is too often resented by the young, who 
seem to consider themselves as injured or insulted by 
it. They are too apt to submit to the necessity of 
listening to it with manifest impatience, peevishness, or 
sullenness ; secretly to imagine that he who reproves 
them is their enemy, and silently to resolve to pay no 
farther attention to what they cannot altogether refuse 
to hear. But to resent and to resist a just reproof is, 
in fact, to revenge the tenderness of their best friends 
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upon themselves, and to inflict upon themselves a great 
and lasting injury. Can any young person be so igno- 
rant of human nature and of himself, as to think that 
he can pass through the years of youth, and commit 
no error? Can any one flatter himself with the hope 
of exemption from infirmity, from which the aged will 
acknowledge that they are by no means free? And is 
it any mark of wisdom, to commit an error and persist 
init? Would it not be a wiser, a more amiable, and a 
safer conduct, patiently and gratefully to submit to 
admonition, and instantly to amend what has been 
wrong? It is not even the harsh and offensive manner 
in which reproof may be administered, that will clear 
the young from the charge of folly, if they oppose it. 
The only inquiry they should make is, whether it be 
just? And if it be, no reason can be given why they 
should not profit by it. You must sometimes érr, my 
young brethren; such is the lot of humanity: but if 
you are wise, or wish to be wise, you will not continue 
obstinate in error. You will regard it as the surest 
test and the most important obligation of a real and 
disinterested friendship, to call you back when you are 
deviating from the path of rectitude and prudence, and 
to bring you again into the ways of virtue and of peace. 

II. Another source from which the young should 
seek to derive instruction is, the providence of God. 
The same views and dispositions that should incline 
them to attend to human counsel, instruction and 
reproof, should undoubtedly lead them to_ regard 
divine counsel and admonition ; and, with so much the 
greater seriousness and reverence, as the wisdom of God 
excels that of man. ‘ Who,” saith Ehhu, ‘ teacheth 
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like Him?” By the course of his providence, by the 
laws that he observes in the government of his moral 
subjects, he clearly points out the way in which we 
ought to walk, and the interest we have in walking 
steadily in it. ‘Lhe capacity which God has given to 
us, of observing the progress and connexion of events, 
should be regarded as a command to observe them, that 
by these we may direct our conduct and regulate our. 
expectations. ‘lhe various scenes of his providence 
exhibit the great Ruler of the world, as the friend of 
holiness and virtue; the enemy of impiety and sin; and 
are therefore well adapted, as they were graciously de- 
signed, to raise us to the character we ought to bear, and 
to guide us to the happiness for which we were created. 
It will be our wisdom to attend to the voice of provi- 
dence during the whole of our progress through life ; 
but it is of the highest importance to us upon our set- 
ting out on this great and hazardous journey. Every 
thing should then be done by us to render our concep- 
tions of the nature and end of human life correct, to 
guide us into the way of duty, and to secure our per- 
severance in it; to fix within us an abhorrence of vice, 
and to preserve us from the wretched and ignominious 
bondage of evil habits. 

It is the part of the foolish and unthinking, to 
despise the lessons of providence ; to be intent only on the 
present, and regardless of the consequences that their 
conduct may bring upon them. ‘They mingle in the 
various scenes of life, and if they yield them entertain- 
ment for the passing hour, it is all they expect from them, 
and all they suppose them capable of affording. But the 
youth who is wise, and who wishes “ to grow in wisdom 
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and in favor with God and man,” will look upon the 
world with very different feelings. He will regard it as 
an extensive and complicated scene ; in which, however, 
every part is arranged and every occurrence regulated 
by the providence of God: a scene in which he is 
placed, not to flutter idly through it, to indulge his 
appetites, to gratify his desires, but to be disciplined 
to virtue, and prepared for heaven. He conceives that 
the will of God is manifested in the government of the 
world; that the affairs of men are administered accord- 
ing to such principles and rules, as may afford him 
some clear intimations of what he may reasonably 
expect from earthly things; and suggest to him salu- 
tary maxims for the government of his heart and life. 
He considers all the events of providence as full of 
serious and important instructions, and he observes 
them with deep attention, that he may not lose the 
lessons that they read to him. Whatever happens to 
others, he regards as an example exhibited to him; he 
receives the instruction and the admonition it contains, 
with a meek and teachable mind; and so far as it is 
applicable to his character and circumarandeny he applies 
it with diligence and fidelity. 

Does he see (and alas! the sight is too common to 
escape the notice of the most inattentive,) a youth 
devoted to indolence or pleasure; living heedlessly, 
as appetite or passion dictates; without thought and 
without principle? He marks, at the same time, the 
consequences of his folly. -He observes how deeply 
such a youth is lamented by his friends; how he is 
deserted by those who would have served him; he 
beholds him a stranger to true happmess, an object 
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of pity to the good, insignificant and worthless in the 
estimation of all: and he is warned by this sad example. 
He resolves to pursue a wiser course: he will not give 
his heart to know folly; he will not be unmindful of 
the great design of life, or of its end; he may not be 
able to escape calamity, but he will not incur guilt; 
for his misfortunes his friends may have cause for grief, 
but they shall never be wounded by his vices; and 
although he cannot command the respect of all, he will 
not give any just occasion for its being withheld. Does 
he again see how soon the best resolutions are overcome, 
if they are not supported by serious thought and well- 
grounded principles; what an easy prey to folly and to 
vice the young man is, when he goes unarmed into the 
way of temptation ? He resolves to shun the trials that he 
can, and to prepare for those which he cannot, avoid; 
to carry with him into every scene, an awful sense of 
the presence and inspection of his all-seeing Judge, and 
to live in the habitual conviction, that nothing can be of 
such importance to him, as his peace of mind, and _ his 
hope towards God. If sinners entice, he will not con- 
sent, remembering that God forbids: if the scorner 
ridicule, he will not be moved from his steadfastness, 
remembering that on the favor of God, and not of 
man, his interests both for time and eternity depend. 
On the other hand, does he see the sober, industrious, 
virtuous youth, pleased with the way he has chosen, 
‘¢ satisfied from himself,’”’? cheerful and happy, the joy 
and hope of his friends, an object of respect to all who 
know him, entering into life with all the advantages that 
good habits and a good character can give “him, pre- 
pared to sustain the trials to which his virtue must be 
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exposed, and to resist the allurements that must beset 
his path? In this he sees an encouraging example ; 
he learns the value of youthful wisdom ; he is convinced 
that the righteous Lord loveth righteousness, and he . 
regards this instance of the natural fruits of good con- 
duct, as an exhortation from the great Ruler of the 
world, to go and do likewise. And the exhortation is 
not addressed to him in vain. . 

But the youth who is desirous of instruction, will 
not confine his observation to those scenes of- Prov- 
idence which relate to such as, like himself, are enter- 
ing upon life; he will take a wider view; and from the 
occurrences which he cannot fail to notice, connected 
with every age and with every situation, he will derive 
many impressive warnings, and many powerful encou- 
ragements, to an unwavering pursuit of virtue. When 
he sees a man entangled in a course of insincerity, 
fraud and falsehood, losing his credit and destroying 
his interests, while he expected and was laboring to 
serve them: when, on the other hand, he sees honesty, 
sincerity and truth successful, or the objects of universal 
respect ; he lays it down as a maxim for the regulation 
of his conduct, that “honesty is the best policy,’’ and 
that “he who walketh uprightly, walketh surely.” 
When he sees those who are ruining their honor, their 
property and their health, disordering their minds and 
shortening their lives by luxury and intemperance : and, 
on the other hand, moderation and sobriety leading to 
the contrary blessings, he is taught the importance of 
self-government, and incited to seek for the true 
enjoyment of life, where the author of life has placed 
it in a rational indifference to sensual delights. When 
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he observes the most promising abilities, the most ami- 
able dispositions, and the most pleasing expectations 
blasted and destroyed by the contagion of bad company 
and bad example; while the companion of the wise 
is daily growing wiser, and the companion of the 
good growing better, and rising into esteem and hap- 
piness ; he regards these events as admonishing him to 
turn aside from the path of foolish men and of sinners, 
and to court the acquaintance of the wise and virtu- 
ous, and assuring him that he will thus obtain the 
divine favor. Does he ever stand by the sick couch, 
or the death-bed of the wise, and mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, whose mind in the hour 
of pain is serene, being stayed upon God; or does he, 
on the other hand, ever observe how the consciousness 
of guilt aggravates the pangs of disease, and enhances 
the terrors of death? These things display to him the 
excellence of religion, the power of a good conscience, 
and the importance of Christian hope, since these alone 
can support the mind in that solemn period, and impart 
peace and comfort, when the world, and all the things 
of the world are vanishing away. 

Let me exhort you, my young friends, thus to 
notice and improve the course of God’s providence and 
moral government. ‘Though a just and complete dis- 
crimination cannot, in the present state, be always 
made between the virtuous and the vicious; you will, 
if duly attentive, perceive in their condition, enough 
to convince you of the wisdom of the one, and of the 
folly of the other; enough to instruct you as to the 
general nature of your duty and your expectations ; 
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enough to persuade you, | trust, to depart from evil, 
and to pursue good, to thmk soberly, and to live vir- 
tuously. 


PRAYER. 

Great and ever blessed God; ‘Thou art the King 
eternal, immortal, and invisible, the one only living and 
true God, the Father of light, and the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift. ‘Thou art the only proper object 
of our trust and confidence; for ‘Thou knowest our 
frame, Thou art acquainted witk all our wants, Thy 
tender mercies are over all thy works, and ‘Thou with- 
holdest nothing that is truly needful from those who love 
and serve Thee. By Thy power we were created; and 
by Thy providential care we have been, from the first 
moment of our existence preserved and blessed. To 
Thee we are indebted for numberless comforts which 
respect the life that now is; and on Thee we wait for 
the accomplishment of the most glorious expectations 
in an everlasting life to come. We are accountable to 
Thee for the proper use of every blessing we enjoy, and 
for the faithful improvement of every talent entrusted 
tous. Give us grace, we beseech Thee, so to order all 
our conversation, that we may please Thee; since in — 
Thy favor is our life,and Thy loving kindness is bet- 
ter than life itself. May our temper and our conduct, 
in every instance and on all occasions, be such as shall 
become our reasonable nature, and our Christian pro- 
fession ; that we may enjoy the approbation of our own 
minds, and have a well-grounded confidence in Thee, 
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our holy, omniscient, and impartial Judge. May Thy 
goodness lead us to a sincere and effectual repentance 
of ail our past failings and transgressions, and engage 
us to walk for the future with the most vigilant cir- 
cumspection ; that no allurement may seduce us from 
the path of duty, and no temptation prevail upon us 
to act contrary to Thy holy will. May our hearts be 
always directed to keep ‘Thy statutes, that it may be 
well with us both now and evermore. 

Heavenly Father, we implore ‘Thy blessing on those 
who are preparing to enter upon a world of temptation 
and danger. Give to the young that wisdom which is 
from above, that they may be able to discern between 
the things that differ, and to choose, in every case, the 
thing which is right. May they take fast hold of in- 
struction, and not let her go; may they keep her, 
knowing that she is their life. May they incline their 
ear to wisdom, and apply their heart to understanding, 
that they may fear Thee and depart from evil. Pre- 
serve them from that pride which goeth before destruc- 
tion; from that haughty spirit which precedeth a fall. 
Guard them from that confidence in their own wisdom, 
and that contempt of the judgment of those who have 
seen many days, which are as unamiable as they are 
dangerous; and endow them with that meek and 
teachable disposition, which will conciliate the esteem 
of those with whom they converse, and prepare them 
to receive with gratitude, and to apply with faithful- 
ness and success, the counsels of those who love them 
as their own souls, and are anxious to promote their fu- 
ture and everlasting felicity. May they patiently lis- 
ten to admonition and reproof; and make no delay in 
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acknowledging and forsaking their errors and their 
faults. May they carefully attend to those lessons of 
wisdom, which in the course of ‘Thy providence and mo- 
ral government ‘Thou dost graciously impart to Thy ra- 
tional creatures. No one teacheth like ‘Thee, O God. 
In all Thy dealings towards us Thou affordest the most 
satisfactory evidence that ‘Thou art the righteous Lord, 
who lovest righteousness and hatest iniquity. Clouds 
and darkness are indeed sometimes round about Thee, 
and ‘Thy judgments are often inscrutable to us the 
children of men. Yet we see enough to convince us 
that there is no true and lasting peace to the wicked, 
and that it is well with those who fear Thee. May we, 
then, submit ourselves to the guidance of ‘Thy unerring 
counsels; may none of the deceitful pleasures of sin 
seduce us into evil: may we be established in the 
steady government of our hearts and lives ; and may 
our views of the certainty, the importance and the 
value of the recompense ‘Thou hast prepared to perse- 
vering virtue, be so lively and affecting, that we may 
never grow weary of doing well. Now unto Him who is 
able to keep us from falling, and to present us unblame- 
able before the presence of His glory with exceeding 
joy, to God only wise, be glory forever. Amen. 


SERMON XXXI. 


Part II. 
ADMONITIONS TO THE YOUNG. 


‘ Prov. w. 13. 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION, LET HER NOT GO, KEEP HER, FOR 


SHE 1S THY LIFE.” 


In a former discourse, I pointed out to my young 
hearers, two important sources of instruction, to which 
every youth who is desirous of true wisdom and sub- 
stantial happiness will seriously and carefully apply ; 
and I urged them, as they valued their present peace 
and their future welfare, assiduously and gratefully to 
avail themselves of these means of virtue, of truce heo- 
nor, and of real felicity. ‘These sources are, Ist. ‘The 
instructions and admonitions of such as have more 
years and experience than themselves: and, 2dly. ‘The 
providence of God. I now go on to recommend to 
them another and most important means of instruction, 
which the youth who is wise, and who is desirous of 
becoming wiser, will diligently and faithfully employ ; 
and that is, 
Ill. The word of God. 
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‘¢Wherewith, ” says the Psalmist, “shall a young 
man cleanse his way?” How shall one, who is inex- 
perienced in life, learn to keep himself unpolluted by 
Vice, and to maintain such‘a course of conduct as shall 
be pure and acceptable in the sight of a holy God? 
‘¢ By taking heed according to thy Word.” By habitu- 
ally attending to those Scriptures of divine truth, 
‘¢ which are able to make him wise unto salvation.”? No 
one who is seriously concerned about his good con- 
duct, can neglect the counsels of unerring wisdom. 
No one who wishes and intends to attain the end of his 
creation, can be inattentive to the instructions of his 
Maker ; who knows his frame; who assigns to him his 
station; who prescribes his duty; and will hereafter 
determine his everlasting condition. If it be the wis- 
dom of every man, and especially of the young man, to 
desire, to hear, and to respect the counsel of human 
friends, can he be free from the charge of folly, who, 
having in his hand the counsels of Him from whom all 
counsel cometh, sets no value on them, and makes no 
use of them? If it be our wisdom, as we have seen it 
is, to listen to the suggestions of nature and providence, 
is it less our wisdom to listen to the sacred oracles of 
God? It is the same kind friend, the same infallible 
adviser, that addresses himself to us by all these 
means. It is he who speaks to us by the voice of 
nature and providence, that speaks to us in the Gospel 
of Christ. It can be no evidence of wisdom, in a scene 
in which we stand in need of every assistance to main- 
tain our virtue and to insure a happy issue of our trial, 
to despise the teaching of him who sent us intoit. At 
an’age also, when every possible assistance is peculiarly 
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necessary to direct us into the right way, and to keep 
us steadily in it, it can be neither safe nor wise to re- 
fuse so desirable an advantage. Such is commonly the 
thoughtlessness and levity, the ardor and impetuosity, 
of youth, that a tender parent, anda faithful friend, 
cannot think of abandoning it to its own guidance 
and government, without the most painful anxiety ; 
they are full of apprehensions and fears ; they keep a 
watchful eye over its temper and conduct, and hold 
themselves in readiness to administer, as occasion may 
require, direction, encouragement or restraint. Human 
friends, even with the best intentions, may fail: you, 
when you most need their help; they may lead’ you 
wrong, when you ask their counsel and assistance. Is 
it not, then, to be ‘esteemed an important blessing, 
that in this season, the dangers of which justly alarm 
those who are anxious for your welfare, you have the 
counsels of your heavenly Father to direct and preserve 
you ; so plainly written, that every eye can read them ; 
and so powerfully enforced, that every heart must be 
impressed by them, that is not rendered insensible by a 
course of vanity and vice ? 

The precepts and maxims of the Scriptures are pro- 
fitable for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness ; and are able to make you wise to sal- 
vation. ‘They will lead you into no wrong views of 
human life; they will instil into you no vain con- 
ceptions of human happiness or honor; they will not 
in any instance pervert your judgment concerning 
right and wrong; they will excite in you no danger- 
ous passions, no irregular desires, no unreasonable 
expectations. They are the words of truth and sober- 
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ness ; the dictates of perfect holiness and unerring wis- 
dom. They will teach you to think justly of the world 
in which you are placed; and of the things of the 
world, to the influence of which you are exposed. 
They will enable you to form a correct estimate of 
human life; of the means of human happiness ; and 
of all those objects which lay claim to your affections. 
They point out to you what you ought to avoid, and 
what it will be for your advantage to pursue. You 
can occupy no station in life, but they will instruct you 
how you ought to conduct yourselves in it; you can be 
called to the performance of no peculiar duties, but 
they will assist you in the discharge of them; you 
can be involved in no difficulties, but they will suggest 
such principles as will tend to set you free; you can 
be assailed by no temptations, over which they will 
not, if you faithfully apply to them, enable you to be 
victorious ; you can be in no circumstances of distress, 
into which the providence of God may have brought 
you, in which these sacred writings will not afford you 
means of support, consolation and hope. ‘They have 
counsels adapted to every age, every relation, every 
condition, every occurrence, whether common or extra- 
ordinary ; and happy will they be, who, in every age, 
and in every state, take them for their counsellors and 
guides; who ‘let them not depart from their eyes ; 
who keep them in the midst of their heart.” How 
can those escape, then, the just condemnation of God, 
‘‘ who neglect this great salvation.”” Would God have 
given it, if we had not wanted it? Would he have 
raised up so many righteous men and prophets, and 
inspired them to make known his will, and given his 
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testimony to their authority by so many wonderful 
works, if mankind had stood in no need of Divine 
instruction and assistance ? Would he have sent Jesus 
into the world, to correct the false notions that pre- 
vailed concerning virtue, and piety, and happiness ;_ con- 
cerning the life that now is, and the life that is to come ; 
amidst pain, and shame, and suffering even unto death ; 
would he have declared him to be his beloved Son, by 
the signs and wonders which he enabled him to per- 
form, and by his resurrection from the dead, if he had 
thought that his rational and accountable creatures 
were already sufficiently ‘furnished unto every good 
work ;” completely armed against all spiritual danger, 
and amply provided with all things necessary to ensure 
perseverance in the ways of wisdom! ‘The answer is 
obvious. What God has graciously bestowed, to aid the 
frail children of mortality to attain to excellence in this 
life, that they may inherit life eternal, no wise youth, no 
one in any part of his earthly course, will fail to receive 
with gratitude, and to use with assiduity and care. 

The word of God, my friends, is not that dull, insi- 
pid, melancholy book, which they who are altogether 
strangers to it, or but very partially acquainted with 
it, are ready to imagine it. ‘They have seen it, per- 
haps, in the hands of the sick, in their intervals of 
respite from the pangs of disease: they have seen it, 
it may be, giving employment to the old, when those 
years had overtaken them, in which it is usually said, 
“we have no pleasure in them:” or, they recollect the 
irksome labors which they were themselves required 
to spend upon it, while they were incapable of. com- 
prehending its meaning of judging of its excellencies ; 
and they have associated with the werd of God, those 
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gloomy and uncomfortable ideas which have no natural 
connexion with it; they have never brought their pre- 
judices to the test of reason and inquiry ; the pre-con- 
ceptions which they have formed of it, have disinclined 
them to cultivate a more intimate acquaintance with it. 
They know not what power it has to soothe the anguish 
of the afflicted, to calm the troubled breast, and to 
gild the gloom of age; and because they know not 
this—because they see the word of God in a hight 
which is not its own, they judge it to be a fit companion 
for those only who have lost all relish, or all capacity, 
for every lively entertainment. But it is not thus that 
a wise and sober-minded youth conceives of it. These 
prejudices he either has never entertained, or he has 
tried, detected and rejected them. | 

He is wise in respect of pleasure as well as of profit, 
who cultivates an acquaintance with that sacred volume. 
He who affects to disparage it, brings his judgment 
as well as his piety, his taste as well as his religious 
and virtuous feeling, into question. By the suffrage of 
the wisest and the best of men in every rank of life, 
through a long series of ages, it comes recommended as 
a lasting fund of the purest delight, no less than of the 
most desirable instruction. You are accustomed, it 
may be, to dwell with unwearied interest upon the 
pages of the historian ; you love to trace back to their 
origin, the most distinguished nations both of ancient 
and of modern times; your attention is deeply en- 
gaged while you mark the various revolutions they 
have undergone: and where can you find an older 
history than that which relates the origin of the human 
race, and goes back to the day when God created the 
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heavens and the earth? Where can you find a history 
possessing stronger claims to your attention, than that 
of a people whom the great Lord of all chose to be 
in a peculiar manner his own, and whose affairs were 
directed by his especial providence? And if simplicity 
of style, if variety of incident, if an accurate exhibi- 
tion of ancient manners, if a faithful delineation of 
human character, have any power to please and enter- 
tain you, in what book will you meet with these excel- 
lencies so perfectly displayed as in the Bible? Are 
you delighted with the productions of imagination? 
No inconsiderable portion of the sacred volume is 
poetical; and in variety and richness of imagery, in 
sublimity of conception, in grandeur of diction, in unaf- 
fected tenderness, in whatever has power to move the 
passions and to touch the heart, the poetry of the Scrip- 
tures is not surpassed by any uninspired writers of 
ancient or modern times. If the gratification of a cul- 
tivated taste were your only object, no one acquainted 
with the Bible would hesitate to recommend it to vou 
as an unfailing source of rational amusement. 

But if it were throughout as dull as its dullest ad- 
versaries have represented it, yet since it contains those 
divine counsels which we must know and follow, if we 
would obtain the Divine favor; since it contains the 
rule by which we are to regulate our temper and con- 
duct, and the law by which we are to be judged; since 
it exhibits to us a glimpse, at least, of those deeply 
interesting scenes, which await us in a world to come, 
and teaches us how we may best enjoy our present 
being, and secure everlasting felicity in that future 
world, it would be most egregious folly to treat it as 
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unworthy of our notice, to take no interest in its dis- 
coveries, and to despise its instructions. What youth 
who respects himself and would be respected by others, 
who wishes to know his duty and to live in the dis- 
charge of it, would lay aside and altogether neglect 
this blessed volume, while he takes up the vain and 
unnatural and unedifying productions of fiction? From 
these, what better fruits can, in general, be gathered 
than groundless and romantic notions of the end, the 
business, and the happiness of life; of what is to be 
sought, to be done, and to be expected in it; notions, 
which must lead to such fretfulness and discontent, or 
to such frivolity and insignificance of character, as will 
not only disqualify those, who by such reading form 
and cherish them, to pass through life with dignity and 
usefulness, but will render them incapable of relishing 
its real comforts and enjoyments? But, perhaps, the 
idle tales of the novelist are not your delight ; or you 
are guided in your choice of them by the sound discre- 
tion of those who can judge better of their comparative 
value than yourselves; and even on the best of them 
you bestow but a very small portion of your time and 
thoughts ; perhaps your mind is devoted to nobler sub- 
jects than such as merely please the fancy and extend 
the powers of the imagination: you are devoted to 
scientific research; the book of nature is ever before 
you, and you have no greater pleasure than to trace the 
perfection of God in his works; you are anxious to 
gain an accurate knowledge of the transactions of past 
ages, to become familiar with the maxims of ancient 
wisdom, or to form an extensive and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the literature of your own times, and of your 
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native country: or, you are desirous of distinguishing 
yourselves by diligence in the business of your calling, 
of discharging every obligation, and of improving 
every advantage, of the station to which Providence 
has called you. It is well. But none of these things 
are necessarily inconsistent with an habitual and reve- 
rent attention to the Word of God. While you 
engage in such pursuits with an ardor and _ persever- 
ance suited to their importance, if you are in search of 
true wisdom you will adopt the language of the Psalm- 
ist, “Thy testimonies, O my God, are my delight, 
and my counsellors: [ have chosen thy statutes as an 
inheritance forever, and they shall be daily the rejoic- 
ing of my heart.” And amidst all your attainments in 
knowledge, however great and however various they 
may be, it will yield you the purest satisfaction to re- 
flect, that “ you have known the holy scriptures” from 
your youth. 

Young man, you are entering upon that journey of 
life which must be often pursued through intricate, 
perplexing and dangerous paths, and you stand in need 
of a director and a guide. It is of the highest impor- 
tance to you that you set out right; for if you err at 
~ first, you will have all your steps to retrace, or all the 
bitter consequences of pursuing a wrong path to endure. 
Esteem it, then, a singular felicity, that God has conde- 
scendingly offered to conduct you: take his word in 
your hands; walk by his counsels, and you will go on 
your way in security, and peace and joy. 

Young man, you are entering upon a world which is 
not a scene in itself complete; but is only apart, anda 
very small part of the existence which God means to grant 
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- you. The life you are beginning is only preparatory to 
an everlasting life to come, the nature of which, in 
respect to enjoyment or suffermg, will depend upon the 
character younow form. You are designed for unspeak- 
able happiness ; but you may be doomed to indescrib- 
able wretchedness. ‘Through the whole of this life you 
will be exposed to temptation; you will bé in danger 
from seductive allurements; you will be liable to be 
Jed astray by pernicious counsels and by evil example. 
You profess to be a Christian; you esteem the appella- 
tion honorable, and you mean not to forfeit your title 
to it. But, if you would deserve the appellation and 
enjoy the peculiar privileges attached to it, you must 
maintain the Christian character; you must fight the 
good fight of faith, and wage a constant warfare with a 
thousand enemies to your virtue, that beset you on 
every side. ‘Take, then, the whole armor of God, 
which he has graciously prepared for you, and you will 
be able to withstand in every evil day. Put on the 
breast-plate of righteousness; take the shield of faith, 
the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the spirit, 
‘¢which is the word of God,” and no weapons formed 
against you will prosper: from every danger you will 
be preserved ; in every contest you will be victorious ; 
and, finally, you will receive the promised crown of 
immortal glory. 

Young man, you are entering life, it may be, in 
health and vigor: every thing within is exhilerating ; 
every thing without is gay and cheerful: the whole 
scene around you is light, joyous and promising. 
But thus it will not always be. Expect days of dark- 
- ness: they must come, and they may be many. Your 
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dearest friends are mortal; and death wiil, ere long, 
snatch them from you. A formidable host of accidents 
and diseases continually beset the path of life, and to 
- some you may unexpectedly falla victim. Your acti- 
vity may be changed into the languor of sickness, and 
your strength wasted by repeated attacks of pain. 
Your prudence may not be able, at all times, to secure 
you from calamity ; and your wisest schemes, and your 
most persevering labors may fail to be crowned with 
success. In your property you may suffer from unfore- 
seen and unavoidable casualties, or from the cruel arts 
of the rapacious and the fraudulent; or your good 
name may be defamed and injured by the malice of the 
slanderer. Man is born to trouble, and some portion 
of that bitter inheritance will certainly fall to your 
share. But make yourself familiar with the principles 
of sacred truth; treasure up in your heart the lessons 
of heavenly wisdom; habitually contemplate the cha- 
racter of God, the government of God, the life of man, 
and the course of human things, in the light in which 
the Scriptures place them, and whatever be the events 
that mark your days, you will never be destitute of 
support and consolation. In the midst of the vicissi- 
tudes of life, your peace will be immoveably established 
on the Rock of Ages: your soul may for a season be 
cast down, and your spirit disquieted within you, but 
you will firmly retain your hope in. the wise and gra- 
cious Ruler of the world, and find Him the health of 
your countenance and your God. 

Young man, you are entering upon life, and an 
extended scene of earthly enjoyments seems to lie before 
you. You reckon upon many days, and your last day 
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appears hidden to you, in a remote futurity. But your 
days are numbered: and be they few, or be they many, 
your last day is not so distant as you may imagine. 
Since you live, you must die; and your life, even if it 
should exceed three score years and ten, and by reason 
of strength extend to four score years, will prove but a 
hand-breadth, a vapor, a short tale quickly told. Ask 
those who have approached very nearly to the limits of 
what is esteemed a very long life, what that life appears 
to them in the retrospect—and be guided by their re- 
port in forming your anticipations. But you may not 
attain to any thing like their age: your sun may go 
down before it is noon. In the midst of your plea- 
sures, in the midst of your duties, you may be unex- 
pectedly cut off, and from the scene of real honor and 
extensive usefulness, you may be hurried into that land of 
silence and forgetfulness, ‘‘ where there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom.” But, whenever 
and however you may depart hence, you go not into a 
land of perpetual silence and of utter oblivion. After 
death is judgment. When you cease to act here, you 
go to give an account of all your actions to a holy, 
righteous and Almighty Judge, and to receive from 
Him the just recompense of your deeds. Life, then, 
however short, is of infinite moment. ‘Take with you, 
therefore, as you pass through it, the counsels of divine 
wisdom. Inquire daily at the oracle of God, concerning | 
what is required of you, and what you have to expect ; 
that you may be well acquainted with your duty ; that 
you may obtain all needful aid in the steady practice of 
it; that your comfort may be fixed on a more solid 
foundation than earth can afford; that you may live 
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. virtuously, die peaceably, and be prepared for perfect 


and never-ending felicity.—‘ ‘Take fast hold of sacred 
instruction: let it not go: keep it, for it will be to 
you eternal life.” 


PRAYER. 


Wuo in the heavens can be compared with Thee, 
O Lord; who among the sons of the mighty can be 
likened to Thee, our God? ‘Thou art possessed of all 
possible perfections, and infinitely exalted above all ado- 
ration and blessing and praise; yet ‘Thou humblest 
Thyself to behold the things that are done upon the 
earth, and art nigh to all who call upon Thee in truth. 
We thank Thee for the gracious invitations Thou hast 
given us to approach ‘hee in acts of devotion, and for 
the assurance we have received that if we ask accord- 
ing to Thy will, we shall not ask in vain. 

We rejoice that by the powers of reason and con- 
science we are raised above the other orders of thy 
creatures in this lower world, and made capable of far 
nobler enjoyments than those of sense ; that we are 
enabled to inquire after Thee our God in thy works, to 
discern from the things which are made their Maker’s 
eternal power and godhead, and to form the sentiments 
and to delight in the exercises of piety. And most 
devoutly would we thank ‘Thee, that ‘hou hast not left 
us to the instructions of nature alone, in our endeavors 
to learn ‘Thy will, and to attain to the perfection and 
happiness for which we are created ; but, in tender pity to 
our ignorance and weakness, hast granted us the light of 
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revelation, to be our unerring guide through the ane. 
and difficulties of the present scene, to a world of eyer- 
lasting righteousness and joy. At sundry times and in 
divers manners Thou spakest in time past to the fathers 
by the prophets; and in latter days Thou hast spoken 
to us by Thy beloved Son ; whom Thou hast appointed 
to be the way, the truth, and the life; by whom Thou 
hast imparted to us all spiritual blessings, and opened 
to us a most joyful and animating prospect beyond the 
grave. What shall we render to ‘Thee, O Lord, for all 
Thy benefits. We would call upon our souls and all 
within us to bless and praise Thy holy name; we would 
consecrate ourselves a living sacrifice, holy and accep- 
table to ‘Thee ; we would ever submit our will to ‘Thy 
will, and in thy law we would delight. 

Impress deeply upon the minds of the young the 
importance of thy favor; and the necessity of seek- 
ing it in the cultivation of holy and virtuous affections, 
and in the practice of universal righteousness. May it 
be their steady resolution not to walk in the counsel of 
the wicked; nor to stand in the way of sinners; nor 
to sit in the seat of scorners ; but to delight themselves 
in Thy law, and in Thy law to meditate day and night. 
May they hide Thy word in their hearts, that by its 
sacred principles, its perfect precepts, its animating 
motives and its glorious promises, they may be pre- 


served in the hour of temptation, supported in the evil — 


day, enabled in every circumstance of life to maintain 
a conversation becoming the gospel, and in every trial 
to come off more than conquerors through Him who 
hath loved them. As his disciples we offer to Thee 
these our humble supplications, and in his name ascribe 
unto Thee glory and praise forever. Amen. 
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